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Erosion and efficiency 


One •irgiimcnl on which the Depart- 
ment or Education and Science has 
rather desperately relied to dispute the 
National Adviso^ Body's conclusion 
that the student intake to polytechnics 
and coUeges next year must oe cut by 
9,500 to protect the unit of resource is 
that the NAD calculation lakes no 
account of the greater productivity 
promised by the National Association 
of Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education in last year's salary settle- 
ment. 

The DES areues that Nalfhe mem- 
' bets were awarded a generous increase 
because their association had agreed to 
negotiate new working conditions with 
the local authorities and that these 
neratiations should lead to greater 
efficiency which in turn would allow 


these conditions: fewer lecturers 
leaching more students. The negotia- 
tions between Natfhe and the local 
authorities are concerned almost en- 
tirely with non-advanced further 
education. The scope for improved 
teacher efficiency in public sector 
higher education is probably very 
small. After all the level of teaching 
costs in Ibe universities suggests that 
the polytechnics and colleees are 
already operating nt a high level of 
efficiency. 

The question which has troubled the 
NAB for almost three years will not go 
away. Is there further scope for cutting 
unit costs without endangering 
academic standards? Many 
polytechnic directors feel that the 
Nab has been irresponsible in allow- 
ing unit costs to fall so far and so fast 


efficiency which in turn would allow NAB has been irresponsible in allow- 
polytechnics and colleges to admit ing unit costs to fall so far and so fast 
more students without threatening (although their polytechnics have been 
academic quality. The DBS's clear eager to recruit the extra students), 
insinuation is that Natfhe or the local After much heart-searching the NAB 


( authorities, or both, are dragging their 
feet in these negotiations. TMreTore it 
is their fault, not the DBS’s, if students 
arc turned away from polytechnics and 
colleges. 

This is a disingenuous argument. 
First, it misrepresents the details of the 
Natftic settiement. Lecturers in adv- 
anced as opposed to non-advanced 
further education did not receive an 
exceptional salary increase, os the 
maverick Association of Polytechnic 
Teachers has been at laboured pains to 
point out. The explanation is simple: 
the extru money was used to merge the 
' lecturer I and lecturer II salary scales, 
a tnanoeuiTti which wn.s virtually 
irrelevant to polytechnics and colleges 
of higher education. 

Second, of course, by adopting this 
line the DES is arguing for a further 
erosion of the unit of resource 
oltlraugh it seems unaware of this 
einbairassment. For that is what grea- 
-tcr efficiency would amount to'under 


board and committee have decided 
that enough is enou^ and that unit 
costs must not be allowed to fall 
further. The DES has been deeply 
implicated in these difficult discus- 
sions. Yet ministers arc now behaving 
as if these discussions had never taken 
place, and the question that has 
dnminaied policy making for public 
sector higher education for the last 
three wars was a minor pruhlem that 
could be ffidged and hectored away. 

Third, it is unfair to accuse either 
Natfhe or the local authorities of 
dragging their feet. Of course Natfhe is 
tiying to get the best possible deal for 
its members, ft is inevitable chat a 
trade union will proceed cautiously in 
treacherous negotiations like these, 
where it can be accused of selling 
long-term gains in working comlilions 
for short-term advantages in salnrie.s. 
But it is also in the Interest of em- 
ployers that any new conditions of 
service arc regarded by Natfhe mem- 


bers in 0 positive rather than punitive 
light. Emcicncy docs not always need 
to be gained at the ex|icnsc of trade 
unions; the best and mo.st solid kind is 
won with their support. 

Of course the local nuihorilies are 
having difficnliy in forninlaiing llicir 
demands in a detailed form capable of 
sensible iniplcmentnlion. Hut their 
difficulty simply nieasures the wide 
gap between tne rhetoric of efficiency, 
which is sufficient for Sir Keith Joseph 
and his ministerial colleagues, and tlie 

E raclice of efficiency, with which the 
ical authorities now have to grapple. 
So it is inevitably a complex negotia- 
tion for both Nalfhe and the local 
authorities. Quick and spectacular re- 
sults cannot reasonably be expected. 

The picture comured up by DES 
complamts, of Nalfhe with a rule book 
as thick as your arm and leftish or at 
any rate wettish local authorities cnin- 
placently succumbing to union press- 
ure, is utterly misleading. The true 
picture is of a further educnllon system 
that is adaptable, innovalorv and effi- 
cient. In non-advanced further educa- 
tion the new challenge of working with 
the Manpower Services Commission is 
being met alongside the coniiiuiing 
challenge of meeting indu.sirial. busi- 
ness and connmmily iieL'd.s, 'I'be ex- 
tended college year is evidence of 
Natflic's commitment. In advanced 
furiher educiition alniosi a fifth more 
students are being imigbi in 
polytechnics and colleges of higher 
education than in I9KI by the same 
number of lecturers, again in prodiic- 
iivity unequalled in the rosi of the 
education sysicni. 

The cummilincnt of the insliimions 
themselves, the local niiihoriiies, niul 
Natfbc to acce.ss ;ind iiinovalioii in 

E uhlic sector higher ediicufioii cannot 
e denied. Certainly the reeiml of 
further education entitles it to more 
than bad-mouthing by the [>l*;s. 
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The university leaching profession is 
not being reproduced. Thnt is the 
Sjmplest and most disturbing conclu- 
sion to be drawn from the report of the 
maitagement consultants, PA Person- 
al Services, commissioned by the rice 
c^nccllprs and the Association of 
University Teachers and published last 
week. Indeed an even more sombre 
^luslon is possible, that the essen- 
tial cordons which allow the healthv 

academic pro- 

im" ^ 

Tbe brightest and the best have no 
desire to tecome university teachers, 
b^use the status of the 

ESSi 1 ? and 

actually iKcause insufficient opportu- 

*be eUborate 

structure of DOStBrariuiita 


Donnish reproduction 




profcs.sion can conceal ihiii difriciill 
and expensive fuel. In liic past the vice 
chancellors may have been loo ready 
- . . up to nilnisicrs and to keep 

. 1 . ‘mporianl part of, but not length. Perhaps now 

gie whole, story. Even before the PA should abandon their fastidious 
Pcrronncl Services report there could ««bon ond join with the AUT in a 
DO little doubt about the difficulty of ^n\lcd campaign to win more satisfac- 
mraiting and retaining university salaries fbr university teachers. 
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Sir Keith orders BEdmates plan 


Nuclear 
power after 
(^ernobyl, 14 


by Patricia Santinelli 

Seven colleges have been ordered lo either enter or 
examine ‘'close academic association” with nearby 
universities and two are to lose their teacher intake 
entirely as part of an expansion of public sector 
teacher training places announced this week. 

Sir Keith Joseph, the Secretary of Slate for Edu- 
cation and Science, who seized tne teacher training 
exercise back from the National Advisory Body in 
January after disagreements over timetabling, an- 
nounced that the number of primaiy teacher training 
places would be increased from 7,020 to 8,165 by 
1989. Secondary places are to go up from 3,930 lo 
4 545. As a result student numbers will increase at 
50 out of the 54 institutions currently Involved in 
teacher training. 

Bishop Orosseicsie. North Riding, Charlotte 
Mason. Rolle and Westminster colleges have been 
asked to enter into academic association. The first 
three are to link with Nottingham. Leeds and 
Lancaster universities. Westminster is conwdenng 
an association with Oxford University and Rolle is 
Ukely to join Exeter University. 

Bishop Grosseteste, North foding and Charlotte 
Mason have already discussed plans with the univer- 


sities concerned. This would involve students spend- 
ing ihcir second ycariit the university which wouhl be 
paid a block fee. ^ „ . 

Brcilon Hall and La Sainic Union College have 
been asked to examine links with other instiiutions, 
probably Leeds University and SoulhampUm Uni- 
versity I 

Humberside College ol Higher Kduciiiion and 
Portsmouth Polytechnic are to lose their inisikes 
from 1987. St Mark and St John. Plymouth is lo lose 
its primary training but expand its secondary train- 
ina: Both St Mark and St John and Portsmouth were 
recommended for closure by the N AH last year but 

were reprieved. , .i. . 

The Secretary of Stale has also hcccplecl that 
Hertfordshire ('ollcgc of Higher [•duGiliun should 
be merged with Ifalficld Polyiecliinc. This was 
rciccteiTby the NAH last year but Sir Keith asked 
them to think again. Itsintakcsfor l‘)KKnnd 1 )H>will 
be rcvicwetl in the light of pr«>grcss. 

Sir Keith said his aim was to foster the further 
development of a high quality cost effwlivc and 
resilient system of initial teacher training. This would 
enable it lo respond flexibly U) changing demands 
and meet the Increasing call for more rigorous and 


effective leacliing in schools. , . . . 

He had sought lo strengthen the irainiiiB vysiem n> 
ensuring that institutions had strong academic links. 
In fact all institutions have been advised lo examine 
assncialiuii with others. 

He had concentrated primary numbers so that 
each training csiablishmcnl offering a pnmary Btr.d 
course could provide the necessary minimum of two 
years of subject studies across a range of curricular 

^^l ii^had also concciitraied secondary numbers into 
inininium group sizes of 1 5 or more thus ensuring the 
reinforcement of subject strengths by grouping 
intakes to related secondary subjects together within 
the same Institutions. Me had also Biwn paiticular 
aliention to provision for shortage subjects. 

• Sir Keith has also written lo the Uislinp of Salford, 
chairman of the governors of Do La Salle to cpiifirni 
llial the college is In close from I W). Sir Keith had 
given the college until March .31 to put forwanl plans 
For a merger with the Liverpool Institute of Higher 
Educuiion, but the two institutions failed to rech 
agreement. They have been given three weeks to 

Leader, back page 


Autonomy, research 
support standards’ 

v,..2_ y”i _~..:>a#l uaninna nf VflrioilS 


Ngaio (Trequer 

iwrsity autonomy and close links 
wen teaching and research are at 
heart of the system for maintaining 
d^lc~5tandardr. the confidential 
It of the Reynolds report argues, 
lie report is the first attempt to 
ray procedures for monitoring 
demic standards in the universities. 
i comiuittee was set up In Septem- 
1983 by the Committee of Vice 
incellors and Principals under the 
Jnnanship of Professor Philip 
ynoldi, then vice chancellor of 
icaster University. 

D his draft report Professor 
pioldi says: ‘The quality and stan- 
ds of university eoucation will be 
her the greater the autonomy that 
titutions can enjoy." 


revised venions of various codes of 
practice already produced by the com- 
mittee. These deal with the external 
examiner system, external Invo^- 
ment in the monitonng of standards. 


UlC iwawQSMs * 

monitoring procedures. 

He says that because of the codes, 
there has been a critical re-evaluation 
of current practices, and changes of 

**^TTw*pmpose of the committee, says 
Reynolds, was to increase the degree 
of validity and reliability of standards 
and to make judgements of quality less 

fallible. , 

He says there are numerous Innu- 
ences from outside on univeraity {«• 
arec courses, such as lay membere, the 
I --j f Tniwrsitv Grants 



be. K™:eeaS.ruiiverei.,Cb.« 
Of their hinction of rmslng 


of their function of raising 
mental questions about wavs of 
ing moral, medical, material and 
ological problems. Universities 
always among the first targets of 
lemocratlc revolutions, he said, 
makes a strong plea for the 
relationship between teaching 
^arch, a relationship now under 
t because of spending cuts, 
the laboratory sciences research 
iften a cooperative team activity 


comuuucc* • 

So the contrast between the univer- 
sities and the public sector in the way 
they monitor quality ‘is less a contrart 
between external validation and self- 
vaUdotion than between a centralised 
and a decentralised system. 

Tlie codes call for a wider role for 
external examiners and an effccliw 
system of regular appraisals of staff 

performanc^i^^roversial question of 
BMarlsmir. HeclsiOnS. 


Arts places slump in polys 

. _ . . . santnv inHiirle medicine an 


le laboratory sciences «s®?«n controversial question of 

ten a cooperative team actiwtv On ‘lie ro academic decisions, 
ems'wor^ould only proved if ^Reynolds argues against 

« were enga^d m ^ Kna them at undergraduate or 


research 

keeping abreast of developments aucwng dearee level. Many 

tfficult to satisfy In the sciences i*ni havedetermined the 

at doing research. . ' .,,i, 

! same arguments were beginning nnai r» ■ ^^yate research degree 

py to tlie humanities a^ in h‘KXrofexaminers^^^^^^ 

smg degree to the social scien- leveime n j ^ 

syslleySilds. The teacher must subjjct jjmi o^ bias or 

gaged fn Jhc splution of real-We on * gro „ay be 

sms to illuminate his or her 

Ing and inspire confidence * The draft report now goes to the 
"fesor lUynold.- report incluto CVCP for comment. 


by David Jobbins 

A dramatic drop in first yew students 
reading languages and the humanities 
outside the umversity s^or is di^ 
closed in official figures which confim 
a continued decline m the demand for 
engineeriDg places. 

First year enrolments at 
polytechnics, other colleges ®od dlrwt 
orant institutions in IMS rose by 6.1 
per cent compared with the previous 
vear, according to provisional figures 
bsued by the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science. . f , 

But first year enrolmcnis for lan- 
guages and linguistics fell by 12.9 per 
cent, the humanities by 5.6 per cent 
and engineering by 1.2 per cent. 

The^line in engineenng was first 
detected in 1983, but technology has 
remained steady. Subject arw re- 
cruiting more than the average for the 


sector Include medicine and health 
19 5 oer cent,) business management 
(9'.8 per cent.) soclal/administralive 
courses (6.2 per cent,) and pro- 
fessional and vocational courses (o.7 
per cent.) . . . 

Inservice teacher training rose by 
38.4 per cent, a distoriron caused 
mainly by the reclassificaimn of the 
part time City and Gmids further 
^ucatlon leacJiers certiflcnlc as an 
advanced course. As a result of this 
Influx, first year enrolments for sub- 
degree higher education courses rose 
by 8 per cent compared witli the 3 per 
cent increase for degree courses. 

While polyiechnic enrolments rose 
bv 4.6 per cent after last years un- 
changed level, other local authonly 
colleges showed a massive 8 per «nt 
increase. However this was essentially 
a catch!ng-up exercise - llie increase 
continued on page 3 


ithusiastic step towards Iny erial 

TheDossIbilityofcombinlngtqform «w Roym veni.oUrnctlvo . 


LUUSiadtIV ^ * .h. Royal College of Science, the 

u 11 The possibility of combnlng to fo ^vol School of Minos and the City 

» C^Lponden. S 


an £*5 

been considered for several years, but 
in the past few months the disciBslons 


kV &ol of ttinT. a“nd the City 
and Guilds College. It is the largest 
college in Britain devoted to science 
with more than 5,000 students, of 


1 ^ Mt Richards, dean^St ^“7* currently occupies a site near 

i, Paddington, were • School, said. 'There *? ® Paddington Station, has 550 students, 

at separate but synchro willingness in both sides to 8 _ j. verv strong in medical 

the two as complementary „St^«^s 

« pa4 “S3A“creX ta, .h. ,«o telilu: fram Imperial’s expertise in blomed.c 

rwssgfejl „a>Bi£'!*6ss?iS 

. A aiSth cnor- raphically It would make n veiy nice e^ Richards said, while Professor 

'e'nteorb'o'S.W^^ 

Enc Ash, rector of imponw 


“Krial'cone'Iie in South fensing- 
lon’i^ federation of three institutions, 


science to St Mary's clinical research 
very aUrnctlvo''. , , „ 

It is proposed that the joint college 
would hove strong tics with the Royal 
Postgraduate Medical School nt Hain- 
mersmith, which is weak in basic 

^"^foimirial College is directly funded 
by the University Grant’s Committee, 
while St Mary's is a funded through 
London University. No changes are 
en'^aged in the funding arrange- 
ments nt the moment. 

The working party hopes to come up 
with some firm recommontiatlons in a 
year's lime. Amalgnmation could hap- 
pen by 1988 and would make tWs the 
hf«t miiMle of Us'klrid in -Britain.' ' 


Leeds 
fixes 
it for 
Jim 

Well now guys and 
gals, how^ about 
(hut then? Leeds 
Universlly fixed It 
forJImmySavlIe 
QBE, entertainer, 
road-runner and 
untiring charily 
worker to receive a 
honorary degree 

tnm Us 
chancellor, the 
Duchess of Kent, 

' Another honorary 
graduate was Sir 
David Lean, the 
, film director. 


Joseph attack 
on barbarism 

and fasclsls" policy came this week 
from Sir Keitn Joseph, Secretary of 
Stale for Education and Science. 

He. criticized lho« students who 
aliened themselves with the new 
barbarism" and sought to deny a 
platform to speakers with whom they 

**^l1f^*three-pnge letter to Mr Phil 
Woolas, president of the National 
Union of Students, Sir Keith appealed 
to students wlio were "slnwre propo- 
nents" of democracy but had allowed 
themselves to be "swcpl away by their 
dlsiasle for racism and fascism. 

To those ‘‘well-meaning but mis- 
Buided" supporters of the no platform 
oollcy he said; “Remember now. be- 
fore you do lasting damage to youi 
Institutions and our polilical life, that 
serious free and orderly discussion of 
controversial issues Is the hallmark of 
any society which Is worth living m. 

plead with you to remember ihal 
the denial of such discussion is a denial 
of respect of individuals, an attitude 
morally equivalent to that taken by the 
fascists and the racists whom you wisli 

***Sir?SSii said he was saddened by a 
I “lapse into the dark ages" in uniwra- 
. lies and polytechnics which should be 

» the crucibles of debate and discussion. 

5 “In a university or poly«e®™W' 

• above all other places, there would be 
room for the discussion of all senous 

y Issues; for the willingness to hear and 

» dispute all views including those that 

are unpopular, or eccentric or wrong. 

® BUI aUcnced, page 6 
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Kdlnburgh Universily’s reclnri sports enm- 
menlator Archie MucPhersoni liKikcd up ul the 
leaking ceiling. “We are In a typical siuilcnl 
flat/' he said. “This is in fact a palace compared 
to some of them." 

There were no chairs for the Journalists, 
forced to huddle round the walls by the buckets 
on the floor and makeshift containers of piastic 
rubbish bags catching (he water coming In the 
window flrames. 

The hacks Jostled to lean Iheir notebooks on 
lop of a sideboard already occupied by a 
hamster and tins of the Celebrated Moffat 
Toffee. 

Archie explained that be will celebrate bis 
first year as rector next week, but will at that 
point be In transit lo Mexico for the World Cup, 
He has been an active rector, spending an 
average of three days a week at Edinburgh, and 
confessed he felt slightly guilty about leaving for 
a month. “Or hopefully %\x weeks," he added. In 


Ihe iiiidcrstrindHlik- cxpcclallon Ihnl .ScdUuniI 
will win. 

He hud called the press rnnference to support 
Edinhurgh University Sfudenls' Assodaiion's 
stand against the Fowler social security propos* 
als, he said. 

“They want eventually lo lake students right 
out of the welfare system altogether. They want 
lu get back la the days when students existed on 
the grant, their parents, and their jobs in the 
summer. From my point of view, that's cloud 
cuckoo land. 

“What frightcas me as an Individual Is that 
we're musing to wards a klndof ciilkt education 
system where only those who can pay for it can 
get 11“ he said. Students did not expect a 
luxurious lifestyle, but they expected en- 
couragement from society. 

“I trope the public will support (he students tn 
whulever slcra they take to dcnionslrate ibelr 
hoslilKy tu Inc Fowler proposals." 
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to next week if they arc to influence 
tne Department or Education and 
Sricnce in time. 

And both sides accept that negotia- 
tions are at a critical stage. A report on 
too sessions of Committee A Held in 
the Mst 10 days wili be made to the 
AUTs council in London today and a 
fuither.tound of negotiations is sche- 
duled for this afternoon. 

7’alks itave been intensive since 
completion of the jointly commis- 
Moned consultants' report on recruit- 
|ncrw and retention, and involve 
balancing the massive cost of stem- 
>umg erosion of salaries against 
manges in pay structure. The em- 
ployers are convinced that the Govern- 
ment will only accept the argument for ' 
more money if it ts accompanied by , 
practical proposals for a more cost- 
efieciive salary scheme, and are press- i 
Mg tor a greater degree of local | 
fietdbility within an overall national , 
framework. 

Both sides have to agree before the 
broach to Government through 
Committee B is made - there is no 
K^e for s^ratc cases tn be made. 

Or Alan Taylor-Russell, the AUT's 
^ident, told the council meeting: 
^e need for a torther injection of 
cash to restore salary erosion is no less 
urgent now than it was a year ago. 
mierher we lake the rise in the cost of 
living or average earnings as the guide 
the snortfsU is much the same as it was, 
whiic the findings of the survey point 
to the need for even larger increases if 
univemity salaries are ever to become 
competitive again." 

General secretary Ms Diana War- 
wick said; “There is s(ili a long way lo 
go but I am encouraged by the progress 
we have made," 

Enrolments 

drop 

coBtlnued fhim frimt page 

for the period 198U/85 for all enrol- 

meats was lower than at the 

polytechnics. 

if the figures are adjusted to take 
account of the rcdassincatlon of the 
FE teachers' certificate, Hrst year 
enrolment fell to 5 per cent, still 
regarded by offldals as o significant 

E h on the static situation of J984 
I line with longer trends. 

But Labour education spokesmen 
believe too little Is being done to 
encourage entrants from ' non-lradi- 
tionai sources and much of the confer- 
ence organised to Higher Education 
tor the Labour rarty in Birmln^aro 
next month wili deal with this iswe. 

The party's higlier education 
spokesman, Mr Andrew Bennett says 
iOBt ways should be found of altractiug 
working people I^lc. into. higher. 

cducBiwn.Vi jfl.'l -I 1 1 ' ‘vfi-iii- 1 •« '•*■ 


ITicrc will be a serious shortage of 
skilled profcssionuls in information 
technology unless higher education 
and industry cotlubnraie tu improve 
the situation, warns a rc^rt from the 
Institute of Manpower Studies. 

The report says the UK market for 
rr products and services was worth 
about £6 billion in 19S5 and is now 
growing at a rate of 10 per cent a year, 
but there is “serious concern that skill 
shortages are constraining develop- 
ment”. 

Currently there are about 200,000 
professional IT staff in the UK- a third 
with electronic and two thirds with 
computing related skills. The majority 
BTC under 35 and male. 

Employers who include mainly elec- 
tronics based companies but also a fast 
growing sector of IT services com- 
panies prefer to recruit experienced 
staff. Tne demand for new IT gradu- 
ates will increase by 50 per cent in the 
period up to 1990. barring any major 


economic downturn. 

The output nf IT graduates is grow- 
ing although there was a rediation last 
year bccausu of CiovunuiiL'ni eiitbaeks 
tnufilvcrsityspL'fiding. Most griiduaivs 
have degrees m electronic engini'criiis 
or computing but mnihciiiiiiicians and 
physicists arc also recruited, says the 
report. 

while universiiics arc cxp,inding the 
number nf suitable degree places avail- 
able to match the needs of tlie IT 
industry, “there is concern that there 
may be difficulties in fillinfi all llic 
places with suitably qualified stu- 
dents'*. Women account for only 10 
per cent of fT students. 

The report points out that a shortage 
of good maths and physics teachers is u 
senous underlying cause. In higher 
education too there is a dearth uT IT 
lecturers as well as up-to-date equip- 
ment. Nearly 10 per cent of posts were 
unfilled last year in the departments 
the authors of the report looked at. 
One deparimcni saw its own MSC 
course as the only source of recruit- 
ment for lecture posts. The report 
blames salaries that are uncompemive 


with those in industry. 

More collaln^raiion beiwccn com- 
panies and hieltur education institu- 
tions is iicciicil in proviiling adequate 
tridning programmes and the latest 


I'lpiipmciit, say.s the report. 

Anuihcr growing sourer of gradu- 
ates is posigradusilc coiwcishm 
courses. Over W per cent of (hese go 
directly imo IT cmployineni, says the 
report. The report concludes: 

9 A high priority should be given to 
the supply of physics unu mnths 
teachers in schocus. 

# Universities must encourage the 
intake of more girls, mature students 
and students wimout maths and phy- 
sics A leveU into IT related courses. 

# IT courses must avoid overspe- 
ciuli'/ation and emphasize project 
work. 

# Companies need tn be more flexible 
in the recruilmeni of staff and collabo- 
rate with higher education establish- 
ments in providing eoiitinning educa- 
tion programmes in IT. 

InfomtiUon Technology Manpower in 
the J990s, Institute of Manpower Stu- 
dies. £ld. 


Tribunal ruling forces ‘new 
blood’ change of heart 


The University Grants Committe is to 
send out a circular in the next two 
weeks advising universities that the 
35-year age bar will not apply to still 
unnlled or to be refilled “new Mood" 
posts. 

The exact wording of the circular is 
being considered by the UGC's 
lawyers but a spokesman confirmed 
that the circular will specify a “let-out 
clause" and, although the age bar will 
still apply nominally, it will be waved 
in cases where an applicant has taken 
years out of Bcademic life lo bring up 
children. 

The chanK of heart follows the 
industrial tribunal ruling which found 
that Dr Felicia Huppert, a senior 
reseorcher at Canibndge University, 
had been Indirectly discriminate 
against when the UGC failed to ratify 
her appointment to a new blood post in 
psychiatry. 

The UuC has decided not to appeal 


against rhe decision and has agreed to 
appoint her to the post which was left 
vacant pending the outcome of the 
hearing. 

Dr Huppert has still to be notified by 
the UGC about iheir decision but is 
now confident she will finally be 
appointed since she entered into a 
legally binding agreement with the 
uidversilv that if the UGC released the 
money she would automatically fill the 
post. 

She admitted (his week that she had 
been “fairly gloomy" sboul ever being 
appointed to the tenured post after the 
bearing decision. 

“1 began to think that it was a pyrrbic 
victon and that maybe 1 hod won in 
principle but not In practice,” said Dr 
Huppert. “f must admit that 1 had been 
thinking about taking a job abroad.” 

She had been disappointed by the 
lack of support from female colleagues 
at Cambnogc. 
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Axe poised over second art school 


by John O'Leary 
A second oolleec is likely to close if the 
National Advisory Body accepts its 
Eccrelarlat’s proposals for student in- 
takes in. 1987, It was revealed this 
week. 

The victim would be Loughborough 
College of Art and Design, which has 
been recommended to lose all its 
Advanced places, which represent 75 
per cent of its work. Dr Roger Hni^- 
son, (he principal, admits tiiat: “Tne 
consequence or impiementation would 
be virtual extinction." 

OdW Rose Bruford Coilceo of 
Speech and Drama, at Sidcup, Kent, 
had been identified previously as likely 
•to close as a result of toe NAD 
proposals. A number of otiicr colleges 
would lose ail advanced courses but 
would survive on the strength of their 
non-advanced work. 

The NAB officers have assured the 
college that the proposals -were not 
made li^tiy ana have mode out a 
detailed case for withdrawing courses 
there. They insist thatei,' ' T, i . ii< 


# the three fine art counes in tlie East 
Midlands would be loo weak if all were 
cut equally; 

• provision is duplicated between 
Lougliborough and Leicester 
Polytechnic; 

# the three BA courses in art and 
design are close geographically; 

• Loughborough's fine art course 
sliould dose as tlie lowest recruiter and 
tiiat its design courses would be 
weakened and sliould also close as a 
result. 

The coiled has drawn up its re- 
sponse, ctaimfng tiiat an equal cut 
between the three centres would still 
leave viable numbers and that the 
nature, content and philosopliy under- 
lying courses at Loughborough and 
Leicester were sufficientiy diiferent to 
negate the charge of duplication. It has 
also pointed out that the Bast Mid- 
lands Purther. ^ucatioq Council has 
. found no eddeooe of over-provision in 
art and diesign and taken issue with 
allegations of low rcccuUmbntmnd ihe^ 


Ics Thau 24 per cent aniooa applicants 
to Its design courses witli tne national 
figure of 52 per cent. 
l>r Hampsoti described (he NAB 


Firms who 
fail in 
training 

by Maggie Richards 

Prcliminury results from a new survey 
of management education in Drhuin 
show that more than half of all UK 
cumpaiiies make ahsoluiely nn provi- 
sion for training senior personnel. 

‘Hie findings rwcul that almost three 
i|uartcrs of small rumpanies - those 
employing between 2li and 49 staff - 
fail to offor training for managers. 

Uut also disturbing^ to the research 
(cam at B.ith University which carried 
out tlie study, has been the discovery 
that an csrimaied 20 per cent of the 
country's largest employers - those 
with l.iXKNplus workers - pruvidu no 
iraininacourscs in management skills. 

*rhc Hath study, from the universi- 
ty's school nf mumigcmeni, is hciiiB 
sponsored by the Economte and .Social 
licsearch Council in coniunciion with 
the Deparimcni of Trade and Indus- 
try. it aims In obtain up-to-date in- 
fonniiticin <m (he extent, nature and 
quality of maniigerncnl training in 


NAB's causal link with design clo- 
sures. 

Id additon, Loughborough is mak- 
ing strong claims for the quaiity of Its 
svork, coRKinring (he success rate of 
Ics Thau 24 per cent anioua appllcnnis 


Rrituin, nnd is attempting in assess 
huw iiuich amipiiiiius rely on in-house 
tniinirtg arrangements and how many 
use exiunm) facilities. 

TIil' initial results of the Hath survey 
come HI n lime when the government is 
paying increasing attention to the 
importance of nmnagcmcni education 
for the country’s economic growth. 

In recent weeks news has coitie of 
two new major investigations into the 
area. A review of munugement educa- 
tion is to be cuiulucicd jointly by the 
British Institute nf Management and 
(he Confederation of British Industry; 
while the Manpower Services Com- 
mission and the Notional Economic 
Development Office are collaborating 
in an analysis of how management 
training operates within Briinin's four 
major competitor nations -• Japan, 
France, West Germany and the United 
States. 

The Oath Sun'ey has covered 2,50U 
companies, drawn mainly from the 
manufacturing indusiries and the dis- 
tribution and profes-tionai sectors. 

initial results show that of the nrnii 
making no provision for training, well 
over one third claimed it was not 
necessary because previous quRlific.s- 
tions or Job experience would suffice. 

The lime and cost of training were 
died by just under SO per cent nf 
noR-participams as a reason for not 
undertaking courses. 

Summing up this view, the chairman 
of one major company reported to the 
research (cam: “In the highly competi- 
tive sphere in which we trade time is 
not nvailablc for formal management 
training. Managers arc paid to succcss- 
fuiiy manage, and if that cannot be 
achieved, then they must be replaced." 

The extent of non-participation in 
(raining took even the head of the 
survey by surprise. Professor Iain 
Mangaom from the school of manage- 
ment at Bath coniniented: “We were 
very surprised, in particular when we 
got to the stage of looking at results for 
companies employing more than 1,000 
people. 

“In general the attitude to manage- 
ment education in this country seems 
to be a hit and miss affair. There arc 
some extremely good companies mak- 
ing provision, imt (here also seem to be 
a suhstantiai proportion who are not 
, inleTCstcd at nll.^ 

Of the companies which do under- 


take training, (he Bath survey found 
the majority believed the quality was 
good, but tliai more was needed. 


ln-hou.se (raining also appeared to 
be crucia! to many firuis, frrespeetive 
of their size. Smaller companies 
tended to make more use of external 
courses than medium or larger firms. 

Tlie smaller companies too (ended 
to pay out more for irainiiu, with the 
median cost runniiu atXfiQO a year for 
each manager; whereas the largest 
co^anies spent £358 per head. 

Tne survey also revealed a lack of 
top management involvement in train- 
ing issues. Only rarely was the board of 
directors consulted on training policy. 

I At present the research team at Bath 
I is conducting furtlier in-depth inter- 
views with 250 companies from the 
original survey. 

*nic rescan^ team is hewna to 
conduct a further invcgtigatioa into 
Issues raised by the current survey. 
These would inchide an exploration of 
Ihe.reh^qqe ptcoptp^q^Mo become 
involveOrin liianagemeni training. 


proposals as ''outrageous and excep- 
tional’’ and quoted Mr George Wal- 
den, under secretary for higher educa- 
tion, in support of the coexistence of 
polytechnic faculties with small, spe- 
cialist art and design colleges, crenliiig 
what he described ns a ricn and diverse 
(o^try. 

Dr Hampsoii said the NAB secretar- 
iat was conducting nn unworranted and 
unauthorized onslaught against the 
specialist colleges, whWii would leave 
only two or three surviving. “Tbe 
deliberate extermination of the inde- 
pendent colleges of art and design will 
leave (he 'tapestry' drab and tnroad- 
bare for future generations stu- 
dents," he added. yit 
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her answer* to awKw-ard qiitNiinns 
jhnui possible uiiivcrsiis elnsure** and 
ilic shrinking value of the suideni grant 
during the hour-lone meeting. 

On most issues Mrs Curnc was mi 
her own - or neurly ?«« Of her lellow 
panellists only the Dutly Telegran/t^ 
education correspondent. John 
Izbicki. came close to agreeing on 
occasion. The oihcrs, S<ieinl Democra- 
tic Parly education spokeswoman Mis 
Anne Sofer and - for the Uhour Party 
- Professor John Dcishon, director of 
North London Polvtechnic. argued 
their different variations of expansion 


I, lily l-itiweeii HiiiverMties ami me 
nubile seeior. w-js in 

Ihe I'nis-iTsiiv Cm. mis Ci'niiniliee 
wasdcli.inucdaiiimsil.slic believed, lis 
imminent ieiier wimlJ. she hoped, 
ousli the belter depiirirncnis mm e.x- 
paiisiim and "hit thi’sc dcparimenis 
which arc iioi satisfaemry very hard 
A pitch for consensus - no one 
wanted to see students drawing social 
security bcncfiis in the longer icrm - 
was shortlived. It expIndeiT when she 
delivered her own panacea - the mixed 
Munts and loans system favoured by 
Sir Keith. But everything was still m 
the melting pot on student finance. Miu 

declared. . ^ 

....... — j half do/cn 


fHiscTnmcnt. (nt me mnn^em. oui 
uiant will nut be increased Ihe deu- 
sum was aiimiuiitol this week by die 
Suerciary of Suic (ur hlduciiimn. in a 

letter to Mr Donald Grattan, thairmjin 

of the CET. U follows a review uf the 
council undertiiken last year. 


Sir Keith Joseph says he is not 
satisfied that an increase in the coun- 
cil's resources is justined under current 
circumstances - ns grant in 1 W 5 was 


Sixty minutes and a bate half dozen 
ucstions covered and the session, 
hv OMC's branch of Ihe 
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Even on university closures Mrs Teachers 

Currie was ,}*J 5 " ,qo[ over Staff and siudenis returned 
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circumstances - ns gram in IW 5 was 
£ 75 S,UiKi. On the contrary, he points 
out that according to calculations 
undertaken during the review ihcrc 
should be at least ri50,(KiU left over fur 
the council to carry nut development 
work in fields where other budies are 
not active. 

In future CET will be controlled by a 
smaller council - at preseni there are 
34 members - with members nomin- 
ated by the Secretary of State. 
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• extra grant shouia _oe givcii ly 
students who enter disciplines identi- 
fied by Government and industry as 
areas of short-term shortage. 

In his maiden speech in the Loros, 
srd Kirkwood, a senior lecturer m 
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Lord Kirkwood, a senior lecturer m 
metallurgy at the University of Shef- 
field. linlted the poor demand from 
Students for engineering places on the 
plummeting numbers ofscience gradu- 
ates entering teacher training. 


plummeting numoers oi »wicu*.v 5. .Ab- 
ates entering teacher training. 

Commenting on Ihe low demand tor 
•cience and engineering plaMS and the 
lieh level of unfilled vacancies in so 


ncami niihcr than illness, pramci 
mixiiircorihcory and pracLKtaaip'^ 
Ihc xiiitlenix a mitlurc of erpeijeurt 


Ihc xiiitlenix a mitlurc of erperjenu 
(n their tliinl year siudeatswouiJh 
ahk- III (tranch into five dj^neuaffti 
^ nicmul illness, mental hui^, 
mliili care, child c.ve and oidiifm, 
More .xpeemlist Iralniiu fooliK 
orfcreilio those who intend to twK 
licnlih visitors, or lake upomiptiuii 
heiilih nursing, conirnuniimdu'alty 
iindsoon. Anew helper tOKoWa 
nide would assist nurses ioltitcW' 
niunity nnd hospit.ils. 

Project 2000 from Ihc UKCC.S 
Portland Place, London Wl. OA 
£ 5 . 00 . 


science and engineering places anu me 
high level of unfilled vacancies in some 
dcparlments. he said: “I refuse to 
believe that we 'as a nation are m- 
herenilyless gifted than others in these 
subjects or potentially less capable ot 
being enthused by able and dedicated 
teachers. 


-being 

teachers. , 

“’nils connects with the problem of 
the supply of graduate teachers to 
schools. This has the makings of a 
tiagedy for the whole of education, the 
size of which is only beginning to 
emerge," 


Voices raised in 
qualified concern 


Concern over new proposals lo®*' 
dardJze vocational qualification^® 
voiced from two quarters 
Criticism of the plan to exlw 1® 
scheme to embrace quallficattoi^ 
senior professional levels can» ^5 
the Engineering Council, while w®“ 
support for the new frameffOTi ™ 
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support for the new frameffOTt ™ 
lent by the National Assoda^ 
Teachers in Further and Hi^ 
education. , 

to the Revk» j 


Lord Klrkwoodi maiden speech 

Describing figures produced by 
Sheffield’s careers advisory service 
which detailed the drop m waduates 
entering teacher training, he said: 
"The implication of these statistics is 
appallmg. Tlic fact is that science 
wBduates simply to not want to go into 
secondary school teaching because the 
morale of the profession is at an 

all-time low. . 

The only solution was to lind re 
sources to reward good teachers and 
attract graduates, particularly m maths 
and s^nee. into the profewion. 

Clear signals had also to be made to 


Su;bec in Monlreal • UnWersitv o' of 
de Chile • Universldad de Los Andes • Arhus J London -Queen Mary College • 

Cairo • Cairo University • Glasgow School of Economics and Political Science • 

University of London -Kings Colege * university • University of Technology, Helsinki 

Aston University • Open University • Reading Univem W^^^^^^^ UnWersite de Technologie 
. Essec-Ecole Superieure des Sciences • ®o°'o PolyLhnique Gren • Ecole 

de Compiogno • Ecole Normalo Superieure - university of Athens • Thessaloniki 

superieure mectrlclte. Patras university. Gm . ^ 

University • Universities of ^ Iceland • IVinity College • Queens University. 

Rotterdam • University of Hong Kong • Technologyjsrael • University of Milan • 

Belfast . Tel Aviv Unlver^ty • of Pisa • University of Rome 

Informatlca Unlversitaria Pisana Un ^ Jaoan • University of St. Joseph, Lebanon • 

• Univorsita Dogli StudI di Milano • Kelo ,y,alaysia • Universldad Iboroamericana 

• instllulo Technologioo de Monterrey un , National University of Singapore • 

University • University <rf Oslo * ^ o, pais Vasco • Universldad de 

University of Valencia • University °( of Zaragoza • Chalmers University 

Malaga • Universldad de Castilla La Mancha . U^versily of ^ 

S! Technology, ®w®‘'®" * orSog^W Unlversitesl, Turkey • 

University of Zurich • , college of Design Arts, Philadelphia • Carnogio- 

Marmara Univorsitosi • '®*®"(’“' ^ University • University of Texas • Cornell Medical College 
Mellon University • W'®®'®®'PP' ®*®*®, Utah . University of Oregon • University ot 

. Drexel University, Philadelphia • y®,f 

Michigan • Stanford University * B™* ^ yale University • Universldad Motropolltana, 

Oregon • Dartmouth College, New Ham^^ T^hnische Universitat Muncher 

Venezuela • ^J^St Sbo m * uStat of Hamburg . Zagreb University . 

meet in 


In a response lo (he Rev^^ 
rocaiionai Quali/icallons Natlbe W' 
comes Ihc proposals, butqueslioW'“ 
exclusion of CCSE and A level «*• 
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exclusion of CCSE and A level «* 
ar^adons from the new sysleiK' 
The association also sug^*’% 
examination of the four levels “ 
qualification proposed by the re>^ 
irking party, and demands the 
riuction of a higher education level « 
recognition. 

al ^ wi>ol!y different view comes fr® 
ree Engineering Council, which cefr 
Minns plans to measure the valwjj 


*-*i5inecnng t-A)uncii. wuii-u **^ 
Minns plans to measure the valwjj 
senior professional awards as “a i# 
“nneccttary layer of bureaucrac)T._ 
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Clear signals had also to be mai 

change attlludes to engineering as a 
career, and he called for a premrum on 
the gram to students entering 
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me grant w 

at&n.. .he Enr. of 
Swinton confirmed that recruitment w 
secondary teaching courses in scienre 
and technology had been " ®?J; 
warned that applications m fa^or 
1986 also told a ^Usappointlng stow . 

He pointed out that ministers had 
launched a bursary scheme worth 
£1,200 a year on top of the n«™®‘ 
grant for students entering one and 

twcMear cpucsea in malbSrphystwaikL 
craft design technojogy- is. 


Why did all these universities 
Cambridge to talk about one c 
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tew report by the Northern Ireland 
^Ic Council urges that a full 
lution be undertaken into the 
lous ebci on the Ulster economy of 
•>yl>av/d r«LL. /^berofUlsierstudentswhoppt 
A « JOfabiQs |A to university in Great Britain, 
tutemm . fhe Dtmoxraphic Trentis in North- 

thrM’"*?*®brit)B^ 3 ,,X 7 /ffflfld sn^ that il is the most 
ttudents who choose mainland 
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C‘j<»mons ITsi FS^^ftttftsrcd that many do not return. 

«uf other ferewesems a serious haemorrhage 

P«noccup|e,^l^®|*j^^ able of the younger 
^btii (he House ii!®'®eralJon.*’ the report states, 
prepared to eiu.,^^‘i%l8lldlsciplincsarebeingcreBmed 
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Medical students at 
Q*! (end to be better qualified 
Northern Ireland entrants to 


while the grades of those admitted in 
cicciricat engineering, law, uccounl* 
ing, business studies and economics at 
home are on a par with those gained by 
students who leave. 

The sheer numbers involved in the 
exodus -which in 1984 equalled S4 per 
cent of the new undergraduate intake 
at Queen’s- did give nse, however, to 
concern on other grounds . . . “not so 
much because of opposition in princi- 
ple to Northern Ireland students 
attending universities in Great Britain , 
but because (he counterflow dried up 
in the early I970s“. 

The whole issue cannot be divorced 
from the poor economic prospects in 
Ulster, allied with the uncertainly 
CTcated by the civil unrest, adds the 
report. 

The report also takes issue with 
projections last year by the Depart- 
ment of Education and Department of 
Finance and Personnel, which saw the 


of loMi univerMty cnrolmcn(« 
in the province remaining consMnt In 
the end rif ihc decade 'I nc iiullmr Dr 
Paul Compton arguc» that many of the 
ten factors on which the official projec- 
tions were based arc changing in a way 
tliai, on balance, will push Jemanit 
upwards. 

No account has been taken of social 
class, where the decline in the number 
of 18-year-olds has not been evenly 
^reaa. In social classes three, four and 
nvc, the number of Ih-ycar-olds ha.s 
already peaked and will drop by a third 
by 1996. But since births to social class 
one, two and three parents have 
increased from about 29.5 per cent of 
(he total in I970~7i to 36.2 per cent in 
1983, the number of 18-year-olds in 
these social classes will continue to rise 
slowly until the end of the decade. 

This is the group to which the most, 
64 per cent or higher education appli- 
cants and entrants belong. Candidates 
from these backgrounds arc also by far 


the most siu'ccssfiil at A level. 

Dr Compton also ({uestions DENTs 
ussumniion that the percentage <if girls 
in higner education will remain ut 
current levels. Nn allowance has been 
made for the pressure being put on 
girls by schotrls und parents to compete 
on a more equal basis with boys, 
especially in science and engineering. 

An even mure crucial factor in local 
demand stems from the changing com- 
position of the Northern Ireland 
population. The Roman Catholic 
proportion, growing sharply over the 
last two decades, is beginning to have 
an impact on Ihc make-up of the 
l8'ycaf*old age group. The proportion 
of Catholics going to local rather than 
Great British universities is .subsianiiai- 
ly higher than for Protestants. 

"Demographic Trends in Northern Ire- 
hnd" by Dr Puul Compton. Published 
by the Northern trefand Eennomier 
Council. 
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to winter over In the Antarctic with 
t^r niBtc colleagues. Dr Richard 
> roe ‘'no biffSi director of the BrIUsh Anfarc* 

i^pcclficajfv ^ Surv», has atflrmed. Nor will 

ism. ' iiijy be ^ sleep ihe same 

teot sf (ire men on Reid trips. 

At a meetlDg last week with Baro> 
MSI Platt, chairman of the Equal 
Opportunhtea Commission, Dr Laws 
poloied out that Ihe survey was 
operalbg within the law In Insisting 
on ihcK restrictions. The Equal 
Opportunities Act bUows for certain 
restricted to men If there 

U» l|c , irra’ngfments. 
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Bigger shift 
across the 
great divide 

i^y Pcicr Aspden 
ynivcrsitfw and pubifc secturisSi 
(ions are sliowit^sn increasing vSk 
^ss to co-operate across baujS» 
even though (ftene has hecfl B 
oiscussion of formal links arooJ|C 
^rsjty senaies and coundls, cl2ai 
by the Conference of RepW 
and Secretaries. 

The registrars' group set upinri; 

^<8,/^rty fo/ook info various si^d 

railaboraiion, including ftirniilco* 
(Utional arrangemenis such u & 
uon and vaiidetion, and prictiaifl' 
amrics of co-operalion. 

^n®. report says that workiiig r«ii 
„ 5f”™ps between un/vera'tieJ, » 
polytwnnics have increased roiit*§ 
*hc last three yean, parting r 
woere mst/turions are aaic » *» t 
other and senior offleen hold repil> k 
nieetin^. T 

Among t/ie most popular are** ^ *■ 
J5°'°P®™hon are contimilnj fdi» 
J®lnt research projects fi idw* 
and enune«i 7 ,|g^ and the shared itff » 
library facilities. 


The survey has five bases near the 
South Pole which operate all year. 
These Indude ffalley Base which Is 
opeo to supply ships only five montlu 
of Ihe year. During the winter there 
are no direct links with the outside 
world other than via rmllo and 
utelllte commuDfcatlons. 

According to Dr Laws, since 
appointments at such bases are for 
(wo years It Is not suitable for women 
torpeod such a long time In Isolation 
Jnfh agroup of 20 or so men. Fearing 
for Ihc pscbycoiogtcal weU'beina m 
(ne men, Dr Laws says that he does 
not want to Introduce “Buotber ¥811' 
We" Into an alNmale community 
Kcaiue 'it could have unpredictable 

coBScqaencea”. 

"I feel B great responsibility for (be 
Weers and the welfkre of the men,'* 
, K said. "Posts have to be restricted 
. » men In some of the survey ships 
Kcause only single cabins are avall- 
Bhle, for the same reasons." 

The same rules do not appear to 
>pp)y to other women naffonab also 
Involved in sclentiflc studies around 
(be South Pole. American, Australa- 
*b>n and Polish women researeberf 
all spend periods of several months In 
(heir countries’ Antarctic bases. Ar- 
geattnlans and Chileans even main* 
(Bln fomllles at their stations "for 
political reasons", points out Dr 
Laws. 

UnH) 1974 no women were allowed 
in (he Antarctic at all. 



Two virtuosi of classical jaranese Instruments last 
week gave a recital at Stirling University’s Mac- 
Robert Arts Centre. 

KInuko Shirane fleft) is seen here playing the 
koto, one of the oldest Japanese muskal Inslru* 


ments, with Yoshikazu Iwamoto playing the shakii> 
hacht or Zen flute. 

The Japan Foundation was the major sponsor of 
the concert, which was organized by Or Brian 
Joking, lecturer In roUgiouo studies at Stirling. 


How cops are robbed of the facts 


Police officers are more likely to 
remember details of an incident than 
members of the public - but they are 
aim prone to re^rt plausible ‘Tacis" 
whicn did not happen, claims a psycho- 
logical study published by Kent Uni- 
versity Bcaoemics. 

The study by Mr Noel Clark and 
Professor Geofhey Si^henson 
looked at the way in which poliM 
officers wrote up an interview in their 
notebooks, ana compared their per- 
fomance with students on the same 
task. 


It found there were important differ- 
ences in the way the interviews were 
reported. Ordlaary members of ihe 
public were more likely to be “siory- 
lellers", who tried to make sense out of 
a narrative, while police officers 
tended to be “script-wrilers". produc- 
ing a list of who said what. 

The study said that both ways of 
remembering were likely to lead to 
errors; the script-writing approach was 
better for recalling more details of an 
event, but it was mso likely to include 


things which did not occur, but were 
thought to be plausible. 

Mr Gark said the listing method 
which officers were encouraged lo use 
had some advaotages, but ihey were 
not sufficiently trained in Ihe techni- 
que, and mi^nt not be aware of the 
errors to which it could lead. 

He said sevcrnl constabularies had 
almady shown interest in the Kent 
report, in order to improve police 
training ond - ultimately - the quality 
of police evidence in court. 


Silent management finds a new voice 


Proposals for a new professional orga- 
nization to represent the views of 
senior managers in further and higher 
education are to be put forward later 
this month. 

The aim will be to create a group 
which will net as a mouthpiece for the 
sector, putting forward cogent argu- 
ments and formulating policy to be put 
to Coyenmeni and other national 
agencies. 


Discubions about the establishment 
of Ihe new group will take place at the 
annual meedng of (he Association of 
Vice Principals of Colleges in London 
on May 23. 

Mr Wilson Long^n, AVCP’s 
secretary explained: ‘^ere are 6,000 
seiuor managers within further and 
higher educatioru and (heir views are 
not being heard. Through such a forum 
ideas could be discussed and put 


forward lo Government.'* 

Part of the new group’s Intention 
would be to respond to devdoprnents, 
but it would msD hope to assist its 
membership with advice on current 
issues. 

“The whole idea would be to try to 
got n focus and a forum for n pro-activc 
view of education, to slop ihe constant 
response to crisis which prevails," Mr 
Longden added. 


Liberals 
happy 
with UGC 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

The Liberal Party does not msh to 
change the University Grams Commii- 
tec and has no plans to re^onalize 
higher education. 

This was revealed by MP Mr Cle- 
ment Freud. Liberal education spokes- 
man, in (he latest interview conducted 
by Mr Ray Footman, director of 
information services at Edinburgh 
University, under the auspices of the 
Standing Conference of University 
Information Officers. 

Mr i'Fcud aareed with Labour critic- 
isms that the uGCwasovcr-secretivc, 
but said that the committee had been 
set up ro look after its own and was 
doing » fair joh. 

“I like the concept of the arm's- 
length principle of the UGC; we would 
do nothing lo change it," he said, 
Htliling (hilt it would lie a mistake lo 
devolve higiier cflucaiKxi until there 
was genuine a'gionul government. 

Mr Freud ilismisscd jiroposals rroiii 
the Scottish 'I'crtiiiry Education Advi.s- 
tiry Council for a single planning and 
funding body fnr ^coltish tertiary 
educiitiuii, and said that he bad founD 
during his six years as rector of Dundee 
University ihui the UGC had served it 
well. 

“A nation of our size can muiiagc on 
one university sector and not divide it 
up and spend more money on adminis- 
tration, when so much is needed for 
teaching," Mr Freud said. 

AcBdemic tenure should be main- 
tained, partly lo compensate for poor 
pay, as well as allowing lecturers 
political freedom. 

“On balance, as I frequently say to 
Keith Joseph about secondary schools 
and primary school teachers, if you 
can’t give itiem the right amount of 
money, at least he nicer to them; 
tenure mnnifesis anclcmcni of care for 
the teaching profession which we 
would be unable to replace in purely 
Hnancial terms.'' 

Sir Keith, Secretary of State for 
Education and Science, felt that no 
more could be done (or higher educa- 
tion until the economic climate Im- 
proved, but i^r Freud said there could 
be no improvement in the economic 
climate until the country increased Its 
investmenr in ihc leriiary sector. 

“ 1 1 is mega-foolish to put a monetar- 
ist in charge of a spending department 
of Mvemment,*' nc saicT 

'nic universities should be less of an 
ivory tower, and more an integral part 
of adult lift. "We would experimem 
with the three-year course and see 
whether there is not a good argument 
for B two-year course or four-term 
year. We would cncournge sandwich 
courses. 

“Wc want 10 lake n very careful look 
at university entrance qualifications 
and see wlKther one cannot rnrhaps 
use the new two-year Youth Training 
Scheme as a qualification for entering 
umversitjes." 

Mr Freud added that there was no 
question that polytechnic graduates 
achieved their goals at a very much 
lower cost than university graduates, 
and suggested that there should be 
some Iriurring of the division. 

'Tm not a tremendous believer in 
looking ni the unit of resource and 
saying these must be ihc same, because 
llicy arc doing different things under 
dfmrent circumstanCBS, but I am a 
great believer In level fiinding, and a 
great bcUever in lookingretrospeciivc- 

at the value we get tor money.*' 


Art courses up to scratch says HMI 
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and design courses at Lancoshire 
ralyiechnic are effective, with special 
features attracting students from all 
parts of the UK. according to Her 
M^esly's Inspectorate. 

Students on (he BA in graphic 
derign benefit from accommodation of 
a high standard with well-qualified 
^efaUst staff, and are ^nermly well 
motivated and articulate, the inspec- 
tors found. 

"A high standard of work is ex- 
pected, and the majority of students 
achieve a satisfactory standard," the 
inspectorate’s r^oit says. Some of the 


inventiveness and maturity. 

The report shows how placements 
hove hsio A positive effect both on 
students and firms. Students’ Interest 
in design management is stimulated by 
time spmit in iraustry, and companies 
have begun lo take account of student 
contributions. 

“Students benefit individually from 
the industrial experience but Ihe con- 
tinuous contact between the 
polytechnic and portidpriuig com- 

K uies la equally important in prorid- 
j the settiug for the course as a 
whole." . ... 

Other courses offered within the 


scribed as a "well-founded course that 



Bsign. 

But it says there Is a need for more 
experimentation in knitwear, and that 
staff must ensure that Intellectual and 
academic demands os well as creative 
ones are "commensurate” with an 
honours course. 

Although the accommodation for 
the fine art degree is "unfortunately” 
divided, the course is praised for its 


Edgehill College of Higher education 
is successfully preparing students to 
become sound prlmaty classroom 
teachers, but it needs to review its 
preparation for specialist teaching, 
says a report From Her Majesty's 
Inspectorate published this week. 

The report a based on an inspection, 
part of a major Investigotion of teacher 


the 


binary divide, 
tlic summer of 


creative work, particularly that related ^ ^ 

to sandwich placements, demons- facultt alw pteattd.the Inspertorate, 
(bited foi unUsutilly high ifohdord of With the' four year fashion BA de- 


ting away from the traditional path oi 
success or failure ss assessed through 
gallery exhibition. ■ ' ■' 


training across 
which took 
1983 and autumn 191 
The inspectorate says that the best 
subject study teaching is of outstand- 
ing quality. Bui it points out that 
alUiouBh useful references were being 
mndc between all aspccls of nuricu- 
lum -'Studied, ' teuclUilg (practice ;'bAd 

•■I't j'i* i I Mf ( ('ll. Jk"< 


classroom expenence, there was a lack 
of reference being mode between one 
component and another. Honouts stu- 
dents need some sustained teacliing 
experience in their fourth year to 
maintain contact established during 
the rust three. 

According to the report, the staff are 
well qualified academicany, but now 
that the emphasis of training is on 
primary education, there is need for 
more primary school experience. 

Tbe report says (bat BEd students 
quaUficalions are satlafaciory. In the 
case of POCE students there is a good 
match between degrees and specialist 
j subjects. 
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Pay cuts herald China urged to keep an open mind on the West 

i rf Plirkins propaganda dcpiirtnicnl uf the Oirii- iis system nf \aIiKs an-i nioile i*( ckwred up there still 

**^*“-**^ CAUtJIl® ty Geoffrey Parkins Lilst Party Central Cummilicc, ihinkinr. , , , , ± ^ con usinn sun^n, 

bv Infill n*i ^ mine Chinese iicadeinics added that no single nation could The dehaie has K-cii '' ..jther Liive or Uireign cultures, but clashes hctyn,cn the 

ny Jolin O Lenrv . a debate among uunese biuiu^ ™nnnnnii,.. »ii th.- ■■n.lv;incL-d idenlo- breclv in the Chinese press ns well .is cither n.mse or e i..-rb,niiiiu lion" and “nioderm/ 
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IQIIC |y Geoffrey Parkins 

* ^.Kate among Chinese ucndeinics 
f*cller paid tu, ■ MfheassimXiwn of Western culture 
tries lii*i m i(Kj|t®j jj*niQou reached a climax last 

ll«c« to “absorb the hcrii- 

«ufTeriiw fmm of Western nations, as well as 

miiiiiH « • and technology. 

SomeTl!®; I'" SfopSiing China to the outside world 
«‘lvS « ifiXt only importarit for the coun- 

fiw h?ii? •'''ifltelffiiSologicalan^ 

^1 cliev^ (Ijju „ y Houze told a national 
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propaganda department uf the Com- 
munist Parly Central Committee, 
added that no single nation could 
monopolize all the "advanced ideolo- 
gical, cultural, scientific and leehnolo* 
gicai” achievements in the world. 

Combining such achievements with 
Chinese national traditions would 
promote the country's modernization 
programme and enable the nation m 
create a spiritually advanced culture. 

Thus, as one leading social scientist 
put it, the modernization drive has 
entered a second phase; moderniza- 
tion no longer meant only updating 
science and technology - "we arc now 
appealing to the nation to modernize 


its system of values and mode '»i 
ihinkiiic". , 

The debate has been carried mi 
largely in die Chinese press as well as 
at academic gatherings and at tunes 
has become very healed. Hut ii has 
been marked ihroughf'Ul by an im- 
pressive degree of onen-nuiuledncss. 

The dominant viewpoint is that 
while opening up to the science aiul 

technology ami economic, coiimKrcial 

and manaccrial technuiues of ilie 
West, it will be impossible to keep out 
the value systems like eompctiiuin. 
freedom, creativeness, indenendence 
and respect of individual ability and 
opinion that eomc with them. 


i hinese inicIleeluaK sh> mUl f.ue the 
chaileiige of .1 tlianging wnrld, ncifhci 
••blindly worshipping nm hdniling 
cither native or foreign cultures, but 
• ipenLng their minds in and ncceptuig 
tt^iiit is valuahk- ill the ways of mlicrs. 

While recognizing the reasons lur 
(.hina's former isedationism - namely 
tiic foreign intrusions of ri<it too disumt 
hisiorv - leading academies siiesscd 
the iniPAirtanee of cultural e.Ktliaiige, 
and their belief that the mme ex- 
changes one culture has with anoiner. 
the more that culture will develop. 

Cultural and cconumie progress haU 
been held up in recent years by 
apparent ideological discrepancies. 
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-suaded some not forewttl 

hit a black hole? Is It a cosmic string? 
nor mnutryo/J Or hit. as one science fiction writer 

‘fi®,N?honal Lfnivtoif? tias suggested, merely an alien space 
shipiSng gravity to warp its way 
around the universe? Whatever it n, 
ooon.said that nosfafftrwi-j-l .u- bv Princeton University 
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|ehiingcil despiic rhe iT# lI'filsuclMnfiflifiL:) ermost ^ge of observable space has 

lovers’ eonirihuiidiKi i.,. , *®/?’ ^‘nppoff sjtoOTcJ (|,e scientific community on its ear. 

lump sum at the end ''"‘•^'aimnaKy corapf£iir,i Hinf ij jhey may be looking, they believe, at 
||ie cxpatnaies were rKeiiiijtias the oeginning of time . 
v»ts, imisi are still .^^^^^'^'^sasmucbastlKicDi'a . ^ 

«* fiwnie. he sajd, Although the object has not been 

. _ — 1 airanti.i ite /tiu'nvnreK estimate 
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ntentiontoSUMmnJlii '^® ‘he 
individuals “ responsible 

essentially the s^?LTO®'P*nis was 
such spiitual Zdvaf^"L°f ™.“ny 
throughout the worl? KJ^**’®”nSS 
since. But It w« ’ M°re and 
right-wing wremIsS '*1? ® few 

guari-fascistdml W J**9,.®xfi*blted 

from the window slogans 

fe™*i . trains. Such 
were in no way 

P>Ignmagc agenda K3 "’e official 

ly C 0 lldeTnn^"w.®l“"dWcreviBOrn. 
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couises. s'temafive education rest cither Imv. r.. . 
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the beginning of time. 

Although the object has not been | 
seen directly, its discoverers estimate 
that its gravity is equivalent to a 
thousand large galaxies put together. 
Dr Edwin L. Ttirner, leader of the 
leatB of eight astronomers who made 
the find, reports in Nature that the 
discovery defies conventional explana- 
tion. 

‘The most conservative explana- 
tion," he says, “would be that its a 
cluster of galaxies as lane and dense u 
any we've ever seen. The problein is 

fkaC fiM «VAt«lj4 Ua bKIo to €*!• ftlicn B DtS 
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npyuHi i-ciii. UJ, wc’ve ever seen. The problem is role Is typical or rainer 

• LdiM J ^ be able to see such a btg ^ j^rez, the Jesuit rector of the 
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Students of the 
revolution 

•To walk forward, we have to know sources or from the 
^ere our feet are.” This pragmatic jhe position ****, 
metMhor to describe hta university’s £ the revolution b outlin^ In 

^aSh rSle b typical of Father ffJonstltulloii: ‘The Un»v®«l^of 

■ Ab.. lAdtill rM>fnr of the roj.nh,al AmnrlCB SUDDOrtS deCp- 
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^ther Jerzy Popiy^X P-ri«t. 5!"®® «» the vacant iSi»S?'T®'‘* ‘*'®‘ 
later, it was thcSS&n filfed, affblfflte* 

Gdansk PolyiechiSf Jt. 1**"®*' dw ®®"‘ >»udgei redS ?IJ‘*®fi‘"'>cf5per 

Antonowlcz, wZdkmJi ^*1* ^“reln tain’s withdrauralfn “®*®ri by Bri- 

«rdlct ,hal mKW.'''.' “ ffloial «!1‘. ">«> hSs 

to2rKl5"®_Marcin on prinriou n"*^.’ ...T^? of those who k.... ... 
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nnd iiiiii- Yugoslav protestintelff 

f «mocr„,|c Primr™:;™’ ', 'V'™' "Sec 1981 , Kosovo'i * *h f: 

since ” **®ris, however ih«i Sirc«o^rni.J^‘TO®*s to take over ih^' ® majwitjB* quasai^ - Miactic cores so bright th« 

been filli!!i° Positions have not! cession *”'1*®! Onesco in uio province, have rallied lo a spefliwi tney are vfflbie even at the ed« of tlw 

S"h«?„ "1® conirovcrsiS Seno s'»8®"s ranging from iheto& universe - is really just pne. “S^ct™ 

tafi’swilf£l.”^V^fi®®<»used M’Bow n2. Amadou M?.i,7Jr I’^osow* to V an ethnic •») ff analyses of both images, in which thw 

will resuli fe-fanuary, that itts backinE’olTk'*^®'^ receives the flSi Albanian republic wiihinibeVi^ light is separated into its “reponent 

individufll«h5 T”®** fiisher number of member WestiHl federation, through total loM ^ colours, show that each has essentially^ 

To!: feave. UnSoS .According ?o nS ®"®« ‘® incorporalTbn into tb«s»l indentical component wavcl^ths. 

who have been mw fh" *'*® Danish Albania. All^edcsiresarecMni)^ And Pre^usW kn^ qimaare 

mat they no longer ha^ l«k" '9'^ ''®®®® ambassadors of *’ what is officially describe hfP^ ^ first was found in 1963) art all quite 

spokeipeSs £ "the Wsto^ i different from each other in spectra. 

direei^^*^;"®! Previously aKwtam ®®t5ieS cJJji fe«fend - Jjio £'"”1 rcvoluiion, equaiityj^ >. -jj jjx, much of a coina- 

developmem Hi ®mid%Sv Mr So° 5°9ri ' denceUtwo quasars to be so nearly 

directorofthedilnri’^®^® Solomon ®®w that thev wkk« 1 1.^ *old Mr o®horial identity. . — ,[j Identical," says Dr Turner, 

mic anaivti. '^®'on ofsodo-econo^ ^pm his nosr S®** fem to rcslen * NcvcrilieJess, the exolanation is that 


four-metre Mayall telescope at foil 
Peak national observatory near Tu^ 
son, Arizona, b in the form of a double 
image In the sky. Wbatseemstobe tw 
quasars - galactic cores so bright tnai 
tney are v^ble even at the edK of the 
universe - is really just pnc. apecMl 
analyses of both images, in which tneir 
luio iM*n iic mmnonent 
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■i-H . ‘o* soviet Uii ftn ■ «risfrom lOM *-^ncsco officifli T., mere nas been a heavy ciarapw-, 

~r, riize ns held until a uosi h«. university, which was sc^oas^ 

ra#» JMS-.A •« post he fa. it bn 


university, which was seen as 
for such sentimenU, it hjsfJ 
difficult lu reconcile Slav and All^ 
inhabitants of the province. Miw 
unemployment, pariicularly 
greiluetcs, only e.xacerbales ttie " 

cl/.r, Tl._ m u oul ^ 


y^ara“'hM®*fh?re**°^^^^ smdem t"^" " ® *"uch lower 


noine. * oegrees from which aii "P well as 

naHft«-ri!„ Australia’s r 


in work or studying. , 

One of the easiest ways fw JWL. 
Slav inhabitants of Kosovo li,/' 

province is to enrol in a unm' : , 
another part trf S'ugoslavia. Tnb^. •- 
a “natural’* gloss to the depsrtu^' - 
does not oewssarilv suggest tbr )p [ ■ 
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And previously known quasare (the 
first was found in 1963) art all quite 
different from each other in spectra. 

“U would be too much of a coind- 
dence for two quasars to be so nearly 
Identical," says Dr Turner. 

Tlte theoretical explanalion is that 
this double Image - a kind of m‘taB« I 
space — is caused by an Intervening 
object whose gravity is so poweifol 
that it bends the quasar s H^t, acting 
tike a distorting Jens. The mie- 
nomenoq was predicted in Alberi 
Einstein’s theo^ of relativity half a 
century ago. andflrst proved to exist m 
1979. Since then five examples of 
“gravitational lenses’’ have been 
found, but none has been as powerful 
as the Princeton discovery. 

• This week the National Scienre 
Foundation revealed that Dr Mark 
Reid, a radio astronomer with the 
Smithsonian astrophysics fe^«‘oT 
In Cambridge. Massachusetts, has 
proved that the Sun is much closer to 
the centre of the Milky Way than was 
previouSy thought. 

A a A 


Zmlin\vtrat\t8 and their 25, OW teaching; b ®» 

Sudenb, despite the cnornums cot- joctal Involvement of [he unlverait^ 
strSnts which the war with the performing the role of a critical 

Anwtaan-backed ••counler-rcvolu- Mdcreatlve voice In the courwSt^ 
UMarles” puts on the country’s transformation; e) «valWatlng [Jfi 
bXtand human resources. cultural values of Nicaraguan 

society 0^^ 

Like Its counterparts In El Salva- commit- 

dor and GuateiMla, the Nljaregu™ «f,5!*^^We provW an independent 
branch of the Uiriversl y : but we also know 

America was set up in the ot y jg turning bock rf 

1960s, partly to breA the state toat critlcbm we make is 

SfeS'fflS sA 5=.“.-'^7 

^red universities were s«n as an VUIagra b on® of *nc stu- 

2ntldolcto!he‘‘Marxbl”We8sl^^^ ^|,o was expelled fifom the 

promoted In the "U**™"' UCA in the 197te for 

tiM. Soon, however, the fte-paylng Somoza. She 


students at the UCA In Managua 
were In the forefront of Pfojifb 
against the Somoza regime, which 
WOT finally toppled In 1OT9. 

The revolutionary Sandlnlsla gov- 
ernment Inunedlatdy set out to over- 
haul the higher education system, to 
make it more suited to the need* rf a 
poor, predominantly rural country. 
University network of five instlta- 
tions was set up: national unIverotiM 
In the capital Managua and tta 
second city Won; a national tech- 
nological univcrslly; thc UCA, and a 
poIy£hnlc, which 
m^s. banking and commercial stu- 
dents, as well ns offering courses In 
.......iMn BUfl riamesttc science. 


ri’e present 
government 





I place in the university’s halls ; 
denM. 'Tiiis, however, has Jj.; ; 
failed to halt the exodus. A 

offer preferemi^ conditions 

students willing to rotum to 


nursing and domestic sSence. 

previouriy thought. Father Jerez finds that his um- 

Uslng a geometric technique for the can work •»>woidous^y ^ 

first time, Dr Reid estimates that the j|,^ framework. ^1** ®*®'® 

sun is a mere 23, (WO Uaht years from ^ ^Ith affection and nspKU 

the centrt of the Nfilky. Way, as f"" jesuU» are good^ 

opposed to the 33^ administrators and hard workers. 

prcviouslysupoosed.Thenewfindfo^^ return for their h^ ^o***^* ff® 

which the NSF claims will have a j^yc,.nmcnt covers the unlvcrrity s 

profound impact on .®*P®V*,hi rannlng costs. Since the students no 
the Size of the nimiuiis nAMmarv 


the centre of the l!^ky W*y» ^ I 
opposed to the 33^ 
previously supposed. The new findmg. 
which the NSF claims will have a 
profound impact on many j?: 

astronomy, reduces toe size of the 

milky way from l(Wj?BLl‘^ kt 
diameter to about 70,(KW U^t ywrs. , 


rpay fcOT, the other ncce^ry 
i./^OTine from Inlemalloua! 


to Somoza. She 
mathematics degree at the Njfie“®[ 
University, and b now (he dean of 
education there. The faculty cur ren ts- 
ly has 5,IKM) students on the four^ear 
rourse which wUI give them a degree 

to leach in secondary schoob, the 

training of teachers being ^ “ 
three priority areas In ^ucatlon, 
together with health and agrbulto™' 

She Is the first to admit 

ggjasaSffSS 

adapt to new riluatlons, as Nbaragua 
has tried to evolve lb own coherent 
higher education system. 

On top oflhb, (he war against the 
“conlraJ’ has taken Us fe'** Gj®T^ 
ner cent of (he governmenl budgrf b 

Sf,S °o M, to the dotrtBUort of 

education and other areas. Ma^ ' 
potential male students have to com- 
plete two years’ 

Mween secondary school and uni- 
versity, which has meant (hat over 
the pit few years about thrw quOT- 
tors' of the student population has 
bOTn women. 

Nick.Caistor 


hui while many «»! lhc^e had 
cleared up rlittc siill rtm.iincd nnicn 
confiisir>n surruuiiding ;inparciit 
fl.idicsbciwccn ihcomctpisiu ‘ uaJi- 
lion" jnJ “mndcniizaiion". 

The latiL-i wjs often mi'-inicrprclcd 
us an appeal ti* Jisc.ud nitiiitnar tiadi- 
tiiin and betray Ihe nalinn's pride in its 
past achieventenis. But. as rtnieJschii- 
lar Gan Yang put it. this kind of 
thinking was the product of a njis- 
undersianding by a wh^'le generation 
of Chinese intellectuals. 

In Gan Yang's view, rradicion is not 
vyminymous with the pasl. and il 
“nifludcs even what may emerge in tlit 
fnhiie”. 

Reading, writing 
and extra cash 

Washington slate, like so many 
others In America, has a huge num- 
ber of Illiterate adults. It also has a lot 
of wouW-he crdlege students who 
cannot afford to pay f<»c their higher 
educullon. Now the two problems arc 
heing hrouglil tngether, In what sloto 
omclals hope will be a match made In 

academic heaven. 

The scheme U simplicity Itself, the 
Irapoverbhed students arc being pa d 
under a work-study programme to 
teach adult Illiterates how to read 

I and write. The money they earn b 
used to put them through college. 

Some ISO sludenls have enlisted M 
far, and the number Is espcctod to 
double next year. There wUl be no 
shortage rf work, for “**■ 

males claim that one In wven adult 
Washingtonians arc Binctlonally 
UlUerato: unable to read the pobon 
label on a can of pesticide or Job 
fldvertteementa In the newspaper. 


ECONOMICS TinES 
FROM GROOM HELM 

Austrian Economics: Historical and 
Philosophical Background 

Edited by mLPGANG GMSSL & 

BAEEY SMITH 

The first detailed confrontation between Austilftn 
ecoOT^Jes and Austrian 

the root* of Austrian Economics In che "‘o®*®*"*? ®®“*“^ 
and the links with the new economic approach to 
human behaviour propounded by Gary Becker and the 
Chicago school. 

*25.00 0-7099-3833-0 230 pages Jhj/ PjiNM 

The Conservative's Econon^ Policy 
CJIAHAME W0A!P50N 

This book ctallengos *e notion ‘''Yi?''”" 

in eMnomlc P^icy making over the period from 1979 
wKTcortemtivestOT^ over. It argues thauhe 
Ttatcher government has not been able to Implement a 
great deal of Its rhetoric. 

*17 05 0-7099-2480-1 240 pages June 

* 7.95 pbk 0-7099-2484-4 

The Crisis of Keynesian Economics* 

A Marxist View 
GEOEERBYPfI.LrNG 

A17.95 0-7099-4019-X 192 pages JastPubUibed 
Firms and Markets 

Edited bv KEN TUCKER 6r CHARLES BADEN FULLER 
£22.95 0-7099-2446-J 288 pages >J/ 

Internadonal Trade: TheoteUcal Issues 
imeriui HAZ/U?/ 

A29.95 0-7099-1200-5 320 pages Jutt PabJisbeJ 

lapanese Participation In British Industry 
japaiu;a h. DUNNING 

£25.00 0-7099-4300-0 25fi pages Jest PublisieJ 

Multinationals and the Restructuring of the 
World Economy 

Edited by MICHAEL TAYLOR €r 

NIGEL THRIFT 

£29.95 0-7099-2457-7 400 pages JnjI PebfiibeJ 
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ACARD s message is clear: British science for British prosperity. Nina Hall reports 

cience’s race for 
he market place 


.. group of senior scientists wbicii 
the Government on how to 
e technology to the marketplace 
been scrutinizing the rules of the 
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:h and Bievclopmem produced 
irt last week Promising Anas of 
•e which implied what a handhi) 
...ligHtoned scientists have been 
‘Uviog tor years that the UK industry 
vffl lose the race for marketable 
tadiBctogy unless scientiftc research is 
better directed. Government funding 
igendK such as the research councils, 
Riversides and Industry must sit down 
logelber and study form when it comes 
to picking a winner, whether it is an 
obviotts nvourite or an outsider. 

ACARD has been directly advising 
the Government over the past 10 years 
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fory authority to carry out viluriit 
money studies ~ someiWna wWcltid 
previously been carrittJ out will ik 
consent of the spending departiKta 
NAO p^s general iteinA 
ciitwi- on its own iniMtive wtf * 
instigation of the PAG to mwlcsKi 
«ie investigations are carried out I7 IB 
own staff but consultants are o«»- 
wonolly brought in to beef 


Chaiie Reece; one case study 


via a series of reports on the applica- 
tioff of research and technology, such 
8! robotics, computer-aided technolo> 
Sf and advanced manufacturing tech> 
maues. 

In embarking on Promising A reas of 
Jcieitrr two nnd a half years ago, the 
group of lop academic and industrial 
swntfsts chaired by Qiarles Recce, 
lus Erector of research, took on « 
pganiic task. It is not suqprising there* 
tort that they were not completely 
swcessfnl. 

^Bl ACARD has tried to do is to 
Mk and answer a question of major 
^nomte importance: how can Britain 
o«i benefit commercially from its 
screntific Mpertise? In titc past, the 
rtfwi points out, scientific knowledge 
MS Men considered a cultural luxury - 
t« fruits of prosperity. 

According to the report, the Gov- 
thinks research funding 
l^ould depend on the level of the gross 
‘tomestic product. That must change 
“cofdyig to ACARD; Britain’s eco- 
normc success and therefore jobs de- 


pend on identifying those strategic 
areas of fundamcnial science that will 
provide fertile soil for technological 
advance. The message is blatantly 
chauvinistic - firitisii science for Brit- 
ishorosperiiy. 

Tite report was disappointing in that 
(he title suggested that “promising 
areas” wouir actually be Uentified. 
The terms of reference were; (a) to 
report on those areas of science and 
specific scientific developments likely 
to have significant economic consequ- 
ences within 10 to 20 years; and (b) to 
comment on the adequacy of the UK 
science substructure in terms of what 
technology is needed. 

Instead the study came up with only 
a vague recommendation that some 
kind of mechanism, which responded 
to but was independent of government 
views, be set up “to consider the 
feasibility of idenlitoing the fields of 
science on which future technutogy 
and innovation should be based”. 11 
said in a rather lona-windcd way that 
the process of selecting research topics 
must take into account national needs 
as well os the concept of scientinc 
excellence. In other words the British 
taxpayer who is actually funding must 
research should expect to get his or her 
money's worth in terms of improve- 
ment tn standards of living. 

How this should be donels not clear. 
Not only is ACARD uncertain about 
how areas of exploitable science 
should be identified, but it has not 
even reported what they are. . 

Apparently half a dozen areas rang- 
ing riom biotechnology, through che- 
mistry and transport 10 information 
technology were looked at, but some 
members of (he group admitted (hat 
they bad bitten off more than they 
could chew. Amid disagreements be- 
tween individual members of the 
group some of the studies miscarried. 
Charles Reece decided to include only 
one area as a case study - that on 
information technology prepared by 
Cyril Hfisum, research director of 
C^C, on the basis that it was “the 
easiest to do” since much had already 
been done hy Alvey Committee. 

What ACARO found was that 
assessing national priorities for re- 
search IS far from easy, since they 
depend not just on the commercial 
considerations of competition in the 
marketplace but also on changing 
views of social and environments 
acceptability. The group even con- 
sulted Friends of the earth. Abo 
precompetilivc collaboration, the cur- 
rent buzz-word in research and de- 
velopment, may have to be carried out 
on an imernational basis, for example 
through the recently announced 



EUREKA programme in information 
technology. 

While (his report is the first to 
consider harnessing research directly 
to the national economy, several re- 
ports evaluating research have been 
published in (he past 20 years. In 1969 
tbe Department of Education and 
Science produced a report called An 
Attempt 10 Qiiunrhy the Economic 
Benefits of Scientific Research which 
suggested that scientific discoveries 
should be appraised in relation to their 
economic significance. More recently, 
in 1982, the Leverhulme report con- 
cluded that a national research policy 
was needed to guide the allocation of 
public money to fundamental and 
strategic research. 

A year later the jpoHcy was taken 
further. Asarcsult otaHouse of Lords 
Select Committee on Science and 
Technologyosystemofannual reviews 
of Government-funded research was 
set up. The database of research and 
development expenditure now assem- 
bled should provide usetol advice on 
the oHocation of financial and man- 
power resources in research. Accord- 
ing to the ACARD report more such 
databases are necessary. Not only is 
there a lack of large databases on 
science and technology or patents as 
exist In Japan and (he United States, 
but no comprehensive sources of in- 
formation on potential market needs 


exist either. 

Indeed, one useful practical exercise 
that the ACARD group commissioned 
was to look at (emnological forecast- 
ing in other developed countries. The 
Science Policy Research Unit at Sussex 
University assessed (he performance 
of four major indusiria) nations; the 
United St ales, Japan, France and West 
Germany, all of whom have some kind 
of national research strategy. The 
report concluded tliat Britain would do 
well to follow the example of Japan in 
taking a much longer-term view of 
scientific innovation, and cooperating 
in information disseminaiion at a 
national level. 

Such moves vimuld mean, that the 
research councils, government depan- 
mcniB and industry would liave to 
work much more closely together. 
Indeed this is already happening. 
Many interdisciplinary prognunmes of 
obvious strategic importance have 
been flowering in the cracks between 
Council Boaros, (he Joint Optoelec- 
tronics Research Scheme. And finally 
scientists are beginning to recognize 
that traditional disciplinary barriers 
are didmegrating as tne fundamental 
properties of matter become better 
understood. 

SPRU points out tht these develop- 
ments win lead to changes in the way 
basic research a oi^ganized. These 
changes, combined with the need for 


an external ossessment in relation to 
society's needs, may mean that the 
peer review system is inadequate as a 
mechanism rar assessing funding 
priorities. 

However ihe ACARD report does 
not envisBu any major changes in the 
way academic research is funded. 
What is certain is that academics will 
liave to give a little more ihoughi not as 
to what to ask for but how to ask for it. 
Commercial promise will have to be 
bolted on to basic research proposals. 
This may simply require a cbarige of 
outlook rather than a change in re- 
search direction. 

Whether the ACARD report will 
produce any kind of concrete result Is 
difficull to tell. A Cambridge consul- 
tant firm is currently conducting a pilot 
study and hopes to come up with some 
ideas by the end of tbe year. 

The consultants, Segar, Quince and 
Wicksteed, say that during the year 
they will be talking to leading UK 
industrial companies who have an 
extensive commitment to research and 
development, the research councils, 
chief sdentists in the Government 
depanment and k^ indMduats in 
educational establishments. A wide 
range of bodies such as ACARD itself, 
the Advisory Board for the Research 
Councils, and the University Grants 
Committee will also be consulted. 


A course in overcoming the obstacles 


^cn the pragmatists and idealists agree, can 
siKc»s be far behind? This happy Btate obtains at 
imS I University, which in the autumn of 
launched access courses for mature students 
*’^ndge to degree level study. 

nic Idealists, perhaps contemplating past cen- 
toJwB when the Scottish universities offered 
^paretory courses for Intendiog students whose 
totiool education was not up to standard, argued 
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Aberdeen's access course organizer. Dr Melvin 
yBigamo. is a member of the moral philosophy 
Wfwrtmeni. “The whole idea of philosophy is 
ouuon-boling people in tbe market place, you’re 
^■y as Boou as your argument, and who knows 
^cre the next good argument is going to come 
ir^? YouVe got to listen to everybody." 

Hie university's pragmatists, confrontiog ibc 
spectre of falling s^ool rolls, were certainly 
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^pared to back a scheme with the potential to 
®riog in more students. 

Aberdeen has not, of course, pioneered second- 
chance courses for those who have not gained 
university entrance requirements at school. But it 
has approached (he courses rather differently . 
train other institutions, and lu first year has had a 
stanlingly high success rate. 

Return-to-study courses have tended to be the 
5*Js®tvo of uruversitles’ extramural departmedU. 
Aberdeen, however, has fully integrated its 
access courses Into the university's normal de- 
partmemal life. 

"We felt the best way to respond to tbe needs of 
adult returnees was not so much to build a bridge 
forward from the school curriculum as back from 
toxt years ctasses,” says Dr Daigordo. 


introduction to university study, so that pecmle 
could esinblish for themselves whether they 
wanted to carry on." 

liie couiaes, which are offered in the morning, 
afternoon and evening, are taught by lecturers as 
part of their normal work, without extra pay. 

ft can be exhausring; admits Dr Flora Afexon- 
der, one of the course tutors from the English 
depanment , partly because the courses are taught 
in concentrated iwo-hour sessions, with frequent 
written work and a heavy marking load, and 
partly because tbe students are more demanding 
than ordinary undergraduates. 

But they are also more enthusiastic, more 
self-assur^ and more talkative, and the staff 
themselves are finding the courses stimulating 
and satisf^ng, she adds. 

“Increasingly, you get school leavers who find 
Shakespeare ve^ dif^ult, and to whom tbe 19ib 
century seems so remote, it might as well be the 
10th century. With the mature students, you rather 
BDoIotf tically make them read Hamlet and The 
Mill ^ the Floss, and they say: These are 

® Many of the access students travel at least 30 
miles to the university, not a distance to make the 
London commuter quail, but a different proposi- 
tion in the north-east of Scotland. 

'liiree of Dr Alexander’s students came from 
Banffshire, leaving home at 6.30 am to attend 
classes, “Because uiey’re making such an effort, 
we feel we have to make a big effort to make it 
vvortb tlieir while", she said. 

In J984/85, the university ran modules m 
history, philosophy, sociology, education, Bn- 
^ish and geograpny: this year, it has added 
maths, and from next session will also offer 
economic history. 


ing four modules, over either one or two yean, 
which enables them to be admitted to the facilities 
of arts and social sciences, divinity or law. 

However, since the courses arc designed ond 
(aught by arts and aodal science departments, 
they are $cen as particularly appropriate for 
students intending to take an MA; applicants are 
warned that competition for places In law is 
“extremely severe^' and that tncy will need a 
record of outstanding performance to have a 
realistic chance of adniisslon. 

Dr Dnlgarno says it is hoped at some stage to 
introduce science subjects, but this has so far 


oroved difficult because of the level of technical 
dge 

degrees. The science departments can perhaps 
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take heart from the remarkable success of the 
scheme’s first year. 

Aberdeen initially invesllgnted other institu- 
tions' experience of rctum-to-study courses, and 
was led to expect a very high drop-out rate , of up 
to 40 per cent, as well as a substantial failure rate. 

In fact, the drop-oui rate has been 12 per cent, 
with students leaving either for liealth reasons or 
because they were moving from the area. Thu first 
tenn's pass rate was 90 per cent, rising to 97 per 
cent in the second term. 

TIic results eanuot be atiribuled to (be students 
having Just missed achieving standard entrance 
requirementa: over a third Had no O grades or 
highers, and fewer than a fifth had one or more 
highers. Normal arts undergraduate entry cur- 
rently requires four highers. 

Twenty-eight of the 52 students whocomplcied 
Ihe session gnlned the access ccrtIfIcBtc in one 
year, five of whom have turned down or post- 
pone accepting undergraduate places for ramily 
reasons. So for, course assessment shows the 23 


university courses are performing much as an 
ordinary class of school-leaver entrants would. 

“A fow arc struggling, most are okay, and some 
arc very good - in fart, so good that il’smysilrylng 
how they slipped through the education system in 
(he first place,'' says Dr Alexander. 

Another 16 of those on the first year of (tw 
course are currently inking a second year, 
bringing (he total number of access students this 
session to 80. 

One probtcin remains, however. Part-time 
study is ideal for people with family commit- 
ments, or indeed those in full-time employment 
says Dr Dalgarno. “As n group, the evening 
attcfiders on the access courses Itove outper- 
formed the day ottenders, reinforciiu the idea 
that people can be extremely successml without 
the advantages of futl-time study." 

Aberdeen does in fact offer part time degrees, 
in arts, divinity and science, over a minimum of 
five years. 

But at the moment, given the universities’ 
straitened circumstances. It isimposssibiclorvn a 
range of degree courses in the evening. And, says 
Dr Dalgarno, the student grant system is geared 
for those studying full time. 

The Aberdeen access team is keen lo see these 
obstacles overcome. “You don't have to duplicate 
rcMurces to be obic to run part-time degrees in 
the evening, "snys DrDnteamo. “Forn very small 
additional input, wc could make a subuantlally 
greater contribution to education in the commun- 
ity. And fiiat’s what we want to see as the way 
ahead.'' 
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SSI li*‘™“'££lijdal number of the Arc/iitec/ura/ 
mS^n November 1957. It was well 

SERr Oxford had built some 

Cbundi^t^^^pn) neo-CotswoId college buildings 
arc X^9‘^r.vNuflield; what now became ob< 
^ndbrmer w from a terrifying collage of 

Dr D. fSS 1^^ universities like 

K, p*ri..«. lu.^ g,i(| Swansea had even less 



In the last of our series 
on university building, 
Patrick Nuttgens 
describes the triumph 
of modern architecture 
stemming from the 
college boom of the 1960s 
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me ^ptance of mainatream i 
■KWtecture. with Its high slab luww. 
; lrJ*S®**rtve lower buudlngs and its 
jP^rag public spaces. By the early 
??? h was clear that modem 
^lewurc had conquered the 
^?^lc world and that the new 
*^dtnp were getting better. After 
^ they cost more per square foot than 
xQoois and a lot more than housing, 
niey were nn /w>pafmi xnp miAiihf bi*/I 


tt^ii prngnoiaei 


E^htiutous monuit 
.changed the scene mn- 
^mentally was a chanee in attitudes, a 
^ Dew programme for university 

ja ■ }?'^‘0P<nent and the reorganization of 

^OIlrPI*PflCfi ' !!5i”?"®8cm6nt of projects. The atti- 
CJI^ [y*«»^n to change when architects 
I;- “ ^ as academics accepted that 
™wwty builditm were a ninctional 
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-- uuinncs were oeing ranonau 
planned the end of the decade. Thl 

new pro^aigq,g emerged from tb< 
F ISS”"* ^«Pott of 196U63, itself fol- 
[ ' ^55 proof by the local authoriw 
I i!k..ij ^*9.*® exisllng methods 
r n ^ L ™*^fy to cope with the 
|i nuRibere about to descend on the 
f • I!l!iT®2 scene. The management of 
i ■ Pi °/*®**. "’5? ifansformed when the 
F ' Committee (found- 

f ' B?i.{.u 1 ^ ‘*s resident 

r 1”? and began systematic 

I . analyses as suidanre and then 
?S” *°! ® rapidfy exploding budget. 
‘"® universities were for the first 
comprehensively planned, old as 
w ' as new, (with the exception of 
^rsc of Oxford and Camoridge). 
comprehensive development was 
„. . *®«*tonable at Ae time and it seemed 
!? ^fous that (loiv^ties should bo 
• rosuwnaed in the some way. TTie first 
. plan for systematic growth (as opposed 
,.' to mdivldua] builduiBS) was Ibat for 
,. Leeds, prepared by ^amterlin 

fc! . ■ '■ 


Powell and Bon in 1958. Chamberlin 
described it as "a record of research 
and inquiry and a prognosis for future 
development". Us purpose was "to 
formulate a coherent pattern of de- 
velopment". 

With that aim in mind, Chamberlin 
started hii plan with graphs of the 
hufge, the huge increase in the post- 
war birthrate which would affect the 
universities in the 1960s, and the trend, 
the increasing proportion of school- 
children staying on after 16 wltkh had 
already affected the universities in the 
i950s. 

He then isolated three basic types of 
university building- finite, re^titive 
and flexible. TheTlnile would include 
such facilities as the senior common 
room, the working library, lecture 
rooms and a theatre; repetitive were 
nearly finite but with contents that 
moved and changed, like physics and 
biology buildings, and those for the 
sociar^ences; flexible were research 
laboratories, bookstacks and so on. 
The repetilive, extendable spaces be- 
came tlie "spine buildings” con- 
structed with a "lartan” grid so that 
drculotion and services could run 
through the narrow parts of the tartan 
and usable spaces occupy the major 
parts. 

All the existing universities - some 
having been newly designated and 
promoted ftom university college sta- 
tus, like Exeter, Southampton, Leices- 
ter and Hull - produced development 
plans, of varying degrees of sophistica- 
tion; in response to the question at the 
end of the 1950s whether they could 
expand or even double in size, all the 
universities astonished the govern- 
ment by making extravagant promises, 
even those whtdi took a dim view of 
mass education. 

^ce chancellors saw themselves as 
directors of Indus^, professors 
dreamed of Indefinitely expanding 
em^res, lectures saw unprece- 
dented possibilities for promotion, 
unknown before and certainly since. 
The mass university was in motion and 
it seemed nothing could stop it. Edin- 
burgh was already being ruined; 
Bloomsbury wasjilanncd for destru(> 


The answer was the foundation of 
new universities on virgin sites, away 
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lies were started between 1957 (when 
Brighton got off to a good start with 
the University of Sussex) and 1964 
(when SUriing became tlte rearguard 
and dented its prospects witli a dis- 
astrous foundation ceremony). They 
were the children not so much of 
idcaUstic theorizing as of pragmatic 
decision taking, to answer a proven 
need at exceptional speed. Although 
there were significant differences be- 
tween them, tney had certain features 
in common which shaped the 
architecture. Thw turned mostly to 
grow to about 3,0d0 students; they had 
.to offer a site of about 200 acres; they 
would be more residential than the 
older universities (whereas about 25 
per cent of students were in residences 
in 1955, more than 40 per cent were in 
residences 10 years later); and they ail 
took ste|M towards breaking down 
academic departmental barriers. 

They were popular with local enthu- 
siasts visuaUane a new era, with 


TltHi was in 1950. The same year 
York was approved and set about a 
development, influenced by the Leeds 
plan, which is generally thought to be 
the most successful socially as well as 
aesthetically of all the new universities 
and a popular centre for the confer- 
ence trade. York spent mure on land- 
scape than the usual percentage, mak- 
ing a great lake and spacing around it 
four-storey colleus built in the system 
called after its onginators the Consor- 
tium of Local Autltoritte Special 
Programme - CLASP. The cladding 
material is again concrete, disliked by 
the students: but the total landscape is 
one of the triumphs of man-made 
apparently natural environments. 

Lancaster set out successfully to 
create an urban complex with a lively 
high street, and that was right If only 
because of its remoteness from an 
anyway remote town. Warwick looked 
at first Nke fl wasteland of widely 
spaced blocks with falling tiles but 
rapidly filled up. Kent at Canterbury 
went rora more formal plan, with one 
college orientated so that a person at 
tiie right place in a dining room could 
see the cathedral spire s^ile chewing 
his food. Essex was in the event the 
least happy but started with a rational 
plan for separated functions, the tail 
forbidding 14 storey towers of dark 
engineering brick quickly becoming 
fortresses Tor the people's bureau. 
Stiriing, probably in the wrong place, 
nevertheless was the most beautiful in 


not compare architecturally with the 
universities, partly iiecausc their pmg. 
ranimes of building do not easily lend 
titemscives to dramatic or unusual 
building types but more because they 
are usually the work of local authority 
architects working on very restricicu 
budgets under stringent central con 


trul. It is usually fatal for a polytechnic 
■ for phased 
development because the decision 


building to be planned 


spectacular setting. 
The redesignation of 



of the new colieecs and departments; 
St Andrews and Dundee also split, the 
fonner doing Its best to ruin the little 
cj^ but feiluig to spoil it alumther. 


ci^ hut IBiung to spoil it aiiqgeiner. 
>^8t became obvious was that the 
necessary expansion could not take 
place In the existing university cities 
and towns without virtually destroying 
them. 


fearing the collapse of the building 
unless more money was circulating, 
with preservationists finding a use for 
an old building, with bank managen 
looking (successfully) for new custom 
-and witn industrialuts. They were tlie 
most surprising, the Coofed^ntion of 
British Industry being In favour of old 
cathedral dtiea rather than manufac- 
turing centresi 

Sussex, getting off firel, recruited 
Britain’s most celebrated architect 
Basil Spence to plan some traditional 
complexes - departments, residences 
and central buudings - in a vigorous 
but gentle venion of Le Cbrbusier's 
Moisona iaoul, with ooacrete arches 
(supposedly mass concrete, actually 
hollow) nu^al outside in the morning 
sun, pretty dismal inside at any time. 
East Anglia retained the next most 
celebrated architect, Denys Lasdun, 
who produced a stunning development 
plan, a great walkway Joining ail th ~ 
departments and an original group > 
ziggurals filled with students" rooms, 
alTTn concrete and soon weathering to 
(be depressing finish of (hat Intnictwle 
matenai. Meantime a tempornry uni- 
versity of staodarcl Medway construc- 
tion huts was quickly put up so that the 
university could start and turned out to 
be better titan the fully considered 
buildings. 


the college of 
advanced tecbnology os universities 
of technology, (airnul one quickly 
dropping the vulgar word technology 
from their titles) ted cither to bigger, 
taller and more inhuman buildings in 
the city centres or to their removal 
(perhaps to prove (hat technology had 
been shrugMd off) to more arcadian 
sites oulsroe the city. That worked 
reosonobly well for Surrey and Bath 
(though why the latter went for an 
urban construction with scparoied 
traffic levels on what would otherwise 
have been a dcliglilful rural site was 
incomprehensible). When the Heriot- 
Watt University In the middle of 
Gdinburgli moved out to Riccarton it 
merely added one more site to the 
existing ones. No academic plan is ever 
allowed to become complete. 


tlie drastic change of policy that re- 
sulted In the ammeamatlon of existing 
collcaes to form 30 polytechnics. As 


policy that re- 


Bloomsbury was planned for destruc- who produced a stunning development bring tone 

tion; Durham anti Newcastle split and plan, a great walkway Joining ail the higher edu 

the fonner produced some of the best departments and an original group of future won 


Tliat story was brought to nn end by 

f p«" 

itatit 

colleges to form 30 polytechnics, 
with the CATs, some started to move 
out of town and ended having merely 
one more centre among several. In one 
case an imnglnative policy tried to 
bring together all the components of 
higher education In such away that the 
future would be flexible. That was the 
Manchester education precinct, with 
the university spreading southwards 
and the nojyrechnlc to its north oppo- 
site the BEfC, which might be consi- 
dered tlte third arm of education in the 
city. With the inevitable economies 
and changes of policy it has been half 
achieved. 

But generally the polytechnics can- 


whether or not to proceed with the 
development is taken hy the local 
autiionty with or without tne advice of 
central ^vcmmcni and It is normal for 
an authority to seize the chance of 
saving money or allocaling It to some- 
thing else by leaving the second and 
third phases unfinished. In Leeds that 
has left a large huilding with rusting 
roinforcing rods slicking out of the 
gable on several floors and It (s ex- 
pected that If something is not done 
soon to cover the rads, part of (he 
building will have to be demolished. 

Most polytechnic buihtlnc have 
been inherited and consist m a slab 
block with standard classrooms for 24 
students on either side of a central 
corridor with no social spaces, few 
cupboards, minimal places for refresh- 
ment and none of the useful university 
SLOlPs - that is, spaces left over in 
planning. The best polytechnic build- 
ing have happened when the 
polycechnic was able to appoint its own 
arcnitect. Tliot includles the 
Polytechnic of Central London, with 
good buildings in Marylebone Road 
and New Cavendish Street, and Mid- 
dlesex, wliere Hovroll KilUck Partridge 
and Amis designed the highly dlsiinc- 
tive foculty of art and design and Rock 
‘TownsencT transformed an old ware- 
house with vivid contrasting colours. 

So what was achieved in the 
nrchlleciurc of higher education in the 
last 30 years? The major British con- 
tribution to unlvenity development 
was tlic "continuous teaching environ- 
ment," shown in both older and new 
universities. It is most clearly illus- 
trated by the Essex sausage (with 
departments being pushed like meat 
along the sausage when more comes 
in) and the Lou^borou^ chessboard 
(a grid plan which ennne filled and 
intermingled on a lartaii plan). 

Essentially the new architecture 
show'cd that higher education Is not 
superior or grander but just the same 
as everything else. But it did leave 
some great new bufidings - to take a 


stringent selection, the library nt Edin- 
burgh, the Cripps building for New 
Tcgc in Cambri^, the extension 
to St Jolins College (5xfoTd,the libraiy 
on Palace Green for Durham (a biil- 




Unnt example of u new building fitting 
with the old), Mylnes Court Edin- 
burgh (for the use if an old tenement 
for student housing), and Robinson 
College Crmbridge (for the most on- 

g lial college plan of the century). 

vcratl, compared with many other 
areas of building, the record is not bad. 


The eid/iorl5 former director o/ Leeds 
Polyteclmie, 
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The stricken plant at Chernobyl; doubts about the fallout remain 
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leen extremely risky. As it 
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bard on the heels of the radioactive 
waste, PWR and Sellafield debates will 
cause the opposition parties to rethink 
(heir nuclear stand. Chernobyl will 
help to shape the nuclear argument In 
the next general election campaign. 

The real tragedy of the Chernolwl 
disaster remains the plight uf the 
innocent who arc not informed of the 
possible danger to which they are 
exposed. Mostly these people ore 
Russians expected to carry on norinal- 


irogramme must be extended. As in 
[■'ranee, nuclear loyalty in the USSR 
equates with loyalty to the slate: to be 
anti-nuclear is almost tantamount to 
treason. 

Should the Russians continue to 
maintain their silence, then a great 
scientific opportunity will have been 
lost. Just as ine British were derelict in 
not publicizing fully the medical after- 
math of the AVindscale fire, so the 
Soviets will do the world a great 
scientific disservice if they do not 
undertake a full and open study of the 
precise chemistry and dispersion chap 
actcristics of the radiation plumes, and 
the medical repercussions both close at 
hand and further away. 


We still do not know how to handle a 
serious nuclear disaster, so it is not 
surprising that the Soviets have experi- 
enced problems. International col- 
laboration on the post-disaster analysis 
and relief operations would be of 
Immense value to humanity and would 
help to clarify the alt imnorlanl con- 
cept of credibility. The Russians arc 
doing neither their own nuclear cause 
nor that of any other country any good 
by not sharing the scientinc lessons 
tnat disasters of this kind provide, 
horrible as they are. 


The author is professor of «iviro»iHi«i 
lal sciences in tne Unh'ersiiy of Eas 
Anglia. 


Alihuiigli graphite nHidcraied, 
light-walcrciiulL’il rcactius like iliu one 
at Cherraiby! arc undniil'icJly unique 
lo the USSR, it is the combination of 
features which is uni\|uc. 1 he leactor 
belongs to a broad class called thermal 
reactors, so called because the high 
energy neutrons eiiiilled during fission 
arc slowed dow n in a niujerator to loss' 
fthernial) energies hefoie themselves 
causing further fission as part of the 
clwin rcactuin. Ihc nunlerator used at 
<!heinobyl is griipliiie, and the same 
miilcrial is used in the UK Miignoxund 
advance gascoiiicci icaetrirs, and in the 
high leiiipLTHturc gas rcncims in tin* 
United Suites and Germany. Ciraphite 
can burn in nir; il also reacts with winer 
111 high leinperaltire lo torm potuiiUiil- 
ly c.xplosive hydrogen. 1 lowevcr, with 
the exception of nicrnobyl the rcac- 
inrsfitediire all giiveooletl, sothni the 
likclilioo(Uifgrapiiile;walcr reaction is 
small, since water is not normally 
present inthc reactor core. ChernobyJ. 
on the other iiand, wns water-cooled , 
so that the core contains a large 
amount of wale r, alheii normally sepa- 
rated from the graphite. 

Because the fission products arc 
radioactive the uranium fuel is en- 
capsulated in cladding. Heal from the 
nuclear fuel passes through the clad- 
ding loihe coolant. Like most light and 
hcavy*waier cooled teuciors. Cher- 
nobyl used a zirconium alloy cladding 
material, because, at norm af ope rating 
temperatures, it is very resistant to 
water corrosion. However , at the ele- 
vated temperatures which can nriM in 
an accident, water reacts with zirco- 
nium to form hydrogen: the problems 
which this reaction caused during the 
Three Mile Island accident are well 
documented. 

In order to Improve the thermal 
efficiency of the system coolants are 
normally pressurized. In most reactors 
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have actually imtllSf A ^ ' *e Swedes 

PCrty that fi ffiSP®r®«‘apoIIllcal 
nucliar JniU® to efiilnatc 

non-nuclear %ture ^ ^"T'heir 

are havine thi»iV /i#?'?® 'be ow^es 
waj »hi«i anu aernoby 

S-Mataw 

Sri.^P«p,UaUo„) SZ Mi' 
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Conspiracy of silence a setback for Gorbachov 

^ . .a... into Buaranlee of unity of word and deed.’ 


Ib Russia, pravda means truth and izv«/fy« me““ i^Slsh as* ‘topenness'* *or^^ubIiclty". Not un- 
news. This has given rise to a popular Soviet joke. ^"8* W«lern politicians and media con- 

‘TTiere’s no news In Pmvda and no truth to rewonab^ ^ , 

/W5fiyfl.« It is a sentiment that ^e ‘Jlcrecy with whlcfthc Soviet Union tried 

widespread scepticism that exists In the U»K jWMl ciwy gt the Chernobyl nuclear 
about the rellabUlty of the Sovirt prew, and o"® statton S the Ukraine. As the Under 

“* *“ gSSarTSteforForelgn^^^^^^ 

ijftdrs put It hi.the House of Comm^^^^^^ 


guarantee of unity of word and deed.’ (Pravda, 

^YlTlll^e notlcf^lhat (he vital question as to who 
controls Ihe release and extent of Information Is not 

mentioned. u,i,i<>h it mninlaina 


aoout the retlabimy or tne aovie* pre»» «•- 
that Mikhail Gorbachov has been at paiM to 
eradicate since he came to office in March l9o5. 

For at least a decade, Gorbachov had watched a 
seU-lndulgent, Increasingly geriatric leadership 
allow the country to decline Into a state of mertja. 
Under Brezhnev, foiling economic growth rates 
— ,.j t... -••hllc 


_ , nui aui 

the party’s exclusive monopoly wliich It mafotalns 
■' mnnipufatlon of the notaetikla- 

.ft • a^a^l.. ^iSaa 


.. „ 

were accompanied by rising publfc aHcnf""" Kn^naninK 

^resred as delinquency, low PvjduriMty. Uni J TWhime K»k tlic rievr 

dnmkeunessandlnGreasIngsoclollnstablllty.^l ® "®,f. society, where only the highest 

Andrnnnv’s opfftsdnn to DOWCF seemed to o^r o«|.miiied to debate, hears only Us own 

i a disease and Chernobyl Is Is 
voice, becrecy is a . 


?Hf^sysIem**of appointment (which inter alia 
includes all the chief executive positions In ilic mass 

"’Sinosf has foiled Us Hrst real '“[■ Whc'be;; '* 

makes clear, giasnosP was something font was 
intended primarily tor domestic audiences. Hero 
Gorbachov - at I®* 


arunkeuness and Increasing social innai»«ij . ^ - 

hope was extinguished when he Symptom, a threat both to the Soviet Union and Us nl* "« 8*8"® were Mint the^iilk 

months in office. His successor, Cheroei^, wm sympi^, Uiernooyi acc uv ^ 

old, U 1 and symptonmifc of the leadership that had g Chernobyl accident lias unquestionably 9[ *.l explanations given lo them by their 

caused the problems in the first place: mercifolly, ^ J“.„Xhov much harm. Just at a time when Zny cases, this accept- 

taiB 


ThD I'hfirnODVi awiuBiit — - 

but first^/had to weed out the elde;J^ nrompe- coXrn. has been such as to place a 

tent, often corrupt officials who sjaffw J“J„J ouestlon mark over Soviet crodlblUty. 
and state apparatuses. None of this would do any q gUisnosP docs not mean openn^ as 

good, he rSlzed, unless he co«M persuade he In fact, county cs. 

people - the “working masses” - to give tbcfc active conront^lV definition, it means seleclive- 

rapport to his programme of reBene™"®";,”! iJiMrcMfog^henowoflnfoiTOalionto tte 
decided, therefore, to embark upon what he rolled ly Incr romg puW/c’x right to claim 

‘ho “p^chologlcrf restructuring” of society^ a but wmqur mcr^ A.Rnrbachov 


acceplea'lhc explanations given lo J5®? 

soclelY lies a remarkably varied """ 

lulellrotual lift. This Is true not Just of the literary 
Slid aSi InteHlgentsla, it applies also to inagr 
who belong to the scientific, technical and 

.. _ nmflieAlv fhnSB clCIlICntS WhOSC 


me ••psychological resiruciuring - 

concert^ attempt lo revive confidence and eniiiu 
alasm. 


tr'aUvc strain - precisely those elements whose 
nctlve support Is vltnl If G< 


To do that, Gorbachov had Ip ccj^"“,i5j 
people that he meant what he «»Wi """ 
could believe what they were told. This J “ 
easy task in a society where rumour anci anec^ 
ohm substitute tor official sources 
'There rumour is usually less than 
where the more often a «*"«"*• 


activencss of workero. the - means 


lorbachov Is to have any 

*^* Thw”Bre'”ou^^ lo be rescntfol that the 
leadership did not “respect their rroson and 
fcellnes, and their ability to form a Judgement for 
thcniMlves”. Gorbachov must reassure these In- 
terests nnd convince them that ghsntfft has some 
real meaning and relevance to thefc fives - 


.irui 

cfcmcnl is Minoumku ny a pnissurf 
tube, which scparaiesthcciw»l;inl ir«im 
the imnlcraliir, anti the pressure ttfLUii 
consists [»f several hunrlrcd separate 
nressurc tubes. From the safety point 
of view this cun have the advantage 
that iailurc of one tube need not affect 
the others, whereas failure of a press- 
ure vessel dearly affects the whole 
core However, if ilieic is an explusum 
in the core many pressure tubes could 
be affected. 

In order to gel n release of raclmac- 
iiviiv one therefore has tu do three 
things. First, one has to rupiuie the 
cladding. Second, one has to have a 

breach in the cooling eirciiil. and third. 

the radiiwclivity has to escape from the 
building housing the reactor. In press- 
uri/ed Hiul boiling water reactors and 
in CANDU, where breach of the 
ctHiling eirtuii would result in “fi *hc 
water present turning to steam, which 
would gciieruic Urge pressures within 
Ihe relatively siuallTiuildiiigsinvulvcd, 
the renelors are Miimunded by sub- 
sliiniial primary coiiiainmeiil tnnld- 
Lngs. Il appears iliai {.'liemohyl did not 
have such » substnnlial tonliiiiiinent 
building ami that, in tins rcs[iett. the 
iiuiUllug was sLiniUr to that surrouiul- 
ing Magnox and advanced gas cook'd 
reactor systems. . , 

Another fcalure which Chernobyl 
shares with Magnox and advanced gas 
cooled rcaeturs. as do CANDU sys- 
tems. is that refuelling is carried out 
while the reactor is running. 1 his is in 
contrast to the pressurized and boiling 
water reactors, for example. Ine im- 
portance of this is twofold. First, in 
order to refuel on load it is necessary to 
link the refuelling machine into the 
primnry cooling circuit, and failure to 
do so properly provides a pathway tor 
the escape or any radioactivity m the 
cooling circuit. Second, refuelling rep- 
resents a point at which it is possible to 
damage the highly radioactive used 
fuel. 

Although in most reactors the 
coolant cjrcuii is a closed one. and the 
steam turbine used to generate elec- 
tricity uses steam produced in a sepa- 
rate circuit, this is not Ihe case with 
Chernobyl. Here, steam produced in 
Ihe core goes direct to the steam 
turbines; so, too. will any gases pro- 
duced in the core. 

In the event of a release of radionc- 
livily following a core accident, the 
type of radioisotope released depends 
both on temperature and on the form 
of the fuel used. If the fuel tempera- 
ture is below its melting point (which is 
l,13(rC for uranium metal and 
2 S(X)*C for uranium dioxide) then the 
more volatile fission products are re- 
leased, of which the most imporl.iiu 
are iodine-131 (because il is concen- 
trated in the thyroid) and cacsium-IJ/ 
nnd strontlum-90 (because they can he 
incorporated into bone). 

The normal fuel at Chernobyl was 
uranium dioxide, as with all the west- 
ern water reactors nnd the advanrod 
DBS cooled reactor. However, it has 
been suggested that some uranium 
metal fuermay have been present, in 
order 10 produce weapons grade pnito- 
nlum. Such a fuel was certainly used in 
the earlier Soviet reactors of ihw type 
and is, of course, used on Mngnox 

reactors. . , ... 

At this singe il might be tempting to 
conclude that, since aspects of the 
Chernobyl design arc 10 be found in all 
Ihc reactors discussed, all ought to be 
condemned. Such a conclusion would 
be premature, since nuclear reactor 
risk assessment involves both knowing 
whnt is possible nnd evaluating Ihc 
probability of n purlicular sequence 
occurring. An awareness of a particu- 
lar problem can promote design 
changes which then lower the prob- 

r _...... ..in.1 II r.illi^iwc Tmil 


CUmiKua v*ii,».i. Mi*-.. r-- 

ability of it occurring. It (ollo^ from 
this that what is »i7c« is that there is a 


complete and comprehensive release 
ofinTorraation relating to the nOTdcnl. 
and that this receives very detailed 
analysis. Only* in this way will we be 
able to distinguish between specific 
aiul generic problems, and use what is 
undoubtedly the worst nucleur reactor 
accident in the world so far in improve 
our knowledge and assessment of 
nuclear safely generally. 


Mikhail Gorbachov: vaunted spirit of 


won 

“Ves, 

wasn’t in Unlugrad, It was 
a car, it was a nSitorbikei and It wasn t in a loirery 

" A klfelSi’enl In puchotogld ralrnCurlng b 


Peter Frank 


Malcolm Scott 


The author is senior lecturer in Soviet government 
and politics at the University of Essex. 


Tire author is senior lecturer In the 
department of physics, Uriiversiiy of 
ofrmhigham. 
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Divine 

structures 

I [Plot & Man'sStories: studies in 
jtooa] Imagination from Milton 

Idlng , , 

opoldDamrosch.Jr 

■rsity of Chicago Press, £23.75 

^226135799 

ubieet of this book is a large and 
runt one: the problem of the 
fiaship of fiction to truth. Profes- 
w Dimtosch is especially cottcerned 
“the tension netween invented 
' Wtives and the divine structure of 
neaDlng that human life was supposed 
to embody", and he explores this 
letuion In 17th-century Puriian narra- 
iWtitnd 18 th-century novels. 

' ' There are chapters on Puritan views 
4 bf (be relationship between experience 
U^srt, f^radise Lori. Biinyan's ma- 
' WKorks, Robinson Crusoe, Clarissa, 


udTomJon^ fwith some concluding 
thoughts on Tristram Shandy and more 
leeent problems of narrative). Dam- 
roseb rl^tly urges us to read 18th- 
^Dtu/y novels as novels of ideas which 
lot reti^ous questions through their 
riansllve methods as well as through 
tbeii subject matter. He is thus hostile 
10 (he tendency of those modem critics 
who regard fictions as essentially con- 
cent with their own fictiveness. His 
comment on Lovelace's reaction to the 
wnfion on David and Bathsheba is 
very apt: “He deflects it with a time- 
honoured stratagem for evading moral 
bstiei; be performs an act of nterary 
etiikism''. 

Dsmrosch's aims seem to me admir- 
able, there Is much that is illumi- 
nating in his reading of individual 
works. However, gjven that he is 
coMemed with the relationship bet- 
ween liteniture and religion in the 
period from the mid-17th to the mid- 
iSth centuries, his account of what 
CDBStituted religion is surprising. He 
vecn nol very satisfactorily from 
theological to cultural to literary crilU 
ca) approaches to his chosen texts; his 
book tacks a developed historical argu- 
ment. He chooses to focus on Puritan- 
luD. a term he applies loosely with 
reference to the works of Bunyan (a 
Donconformiit), Defoe (a dissenter), 
and Richardson (an Anglican). He Is 
obviously much more familiar with 
I7tb-century than IBth-ccnlury rcli- 
gioua works, and hence he is much 
more persuasive on Bunyan than De- 
foe (though surprisingly he asserts that 
Qtnstlan in Pilgrim’s Progress has no 
annour, which suggests careless rcad- 
mg; Christian is harnessed from head 
^ foot before leaving the Palace 
Beautiful). He would perh^ have 
^n less likely to categorize Robinson 
^oe as a secular work if be had 
known someihiag about 18th-century 
diKcnt. 

, fhe chapter on Clarissa, the most 
interesting in the book, illustrates the 
Are^ths and weaknesses of his 
tnelhod. Damrosch is rif^t to empha- 
the importance or religion in 
Ua^a and its neglect in some recent 
^dws, and he is helpful on the issue of 
uanssa's pride and on the satanic 
attracltveness of Lovelace. However, 
pnlBolsm is not the correct 
iramcwork within which to read the 

Greek 

gifts 

K«u aad Hellenism: an essay 
^MarffnAske 

j^bridge University Press, £22.50 
gBN0521 3056!6 

Endymion, according to a 
‘'Olonous review in Blackwood's Edith 
Magazine, 

not a Greek shepherd, loved by a 
wecian goddess; he is merely a 
young Cockney rhymester, dream- 
|ng 8 fantastic dream at the full of 
toe moon ... No man. whose 
fflind has ever been imbued with 
Lr y'^a^tost knowledge or feeling 
ot classical poetry or classical his- 
•o^, could have stooped to profane 
Md vulgarize every association in 
•Be manner which has been 
adopted by this "son of promise". 


novel, as Damrosch seems lo be 
aware; he conimenls: “A trailiiiun,,| 
Puritan would be much more skciitici,! 
han Richnrrls«»n is about Clarissa's 
perfcctioti', and about the e.xieni m 
which she has the right (o assen the 
Pfimy of her unblemished wHl." 

This is true; but despite such 
observations Damrosch continues to 
read the novel in the light of Puritan 
(or Rerormation) ideas. His inter- 
pretation of Clarissa's treatment by 
grandfather illustrates 
his difficulties. He suggests that Har- 
lowe IS "a dreadful parody of the 
Augusiinian God”, ”a figure out of 
[the Puritans'! worst nightmares", and 
that grandfather Harlowc loo is "a 
version of Calvin's Got!" bccHiisc of his 
“arblta^ election" of Clarissa. Out 
Richardson was writing in a religious 
context in which works, duties, ethics, 
and the pursuit of Christian perfection 
had virtually replaced the traditional 
Reformation concern with sin and 
[ustificBlion by faith. Harlowe fails in 
his duty as a father; grandfather Har- 
lowe chooses Clarissa over his other 
descendants precisely because of her 
merit. It woufd have been more helpful 
if Damrosch had explored the develop- 
meat of Anglican thought in the first 
half of the 1 8(h‘ century and related 
Clarissa 10 the contradictions between 
what were essentially two rival ver- 
sions of Christianity. 


Isabel Rivers 

Dr Rivers is a fellow of St Hugh's 
College, Oxford. 
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a moral 


The Fable os Literature 
l^H.J.Blackbam 
Athlone Press, £18.00 
1SBN048S 112787 

What is a fable? Half a dozen thoughts 
spring immediately to mind: an Aesop 
story; a story about animals; a story 
with a moral; a “fabulous" story; a 
story that “says more than It seems to". 
Several dozen doubts, however, 
follow these thoughts all too quickly. 

Is the Grimms tale of “The Wolf 
and the Seven Litdc Kids" a fable? 
H. J. Blackhnm says that it is, or at any 
rate that It docs "the work of a fable" In 
spite of its fairy-tale fonn. But then he 
says elsewhere that a fable "has a 
message", must have “unmistakable 
meaning", and the meaning-message 
of the Grimms' tale remains obscure, 
Never ^vc up hope? Don’t open the 
door to strangers? Perhaps, if one 
thinks of the wolf, never foiter after 
you’ve made a killing. Is “The Prodigal 
Son’' a fable? It seems to make the same 
sort of point as “The Fox and the 
Grapes" or "The Dog in the Manger". 
Nevertheless Blackham would prefer 
to leave it out, on the ground that it 
arises too evidently from a particular 
situation. Still, people use fables to 
make particular points all the lime. 
Evidently defining “the fable" must 
turn very much on test-cases and on 
bor^rliaes. ^ . , 

These are, however, on the whole 
avoided in this book, for reasons that 
soon emerge. On the one hand It is 
dear that ine author very much wanu 
to write about some books that are 


Today this tradition of sniping at the 
Greekless Keats's attempts to recreate 
-the beautiful mythology of Oreew 
through his classical handbooks has 
been largely replaced by a cntical 
sentimeatalization of his supposedly 
temperamental rather than acquired 
affinity with the Greek spirit. 

Martin Aske’s essay eschews any 

E urist or intpressionist attempt to call- 
rate the Oreckness or otherwise of 
Keats's imaginings. It reads Keats s 
Hellenism rather as the site of a 
“psycho-historical" problem over the 
modem poet’s vocation, a means of 
exploring his own seiw of Bclated- 
ness. As a reading of Keats this »s 
familiar enough ground; a poet who 
confesses cxpHeiiTy to an aversion to 
writing induced by “the overpowermg 
idea of our dead poets" is naturally a 
favoured exemplum ot the anxiety of 
influence. The strength of this e«ay » 
its relation of this emphasis spccihca y 
to the idea of the Hellenic, officially 
situated for Keats and his contempor- 
aries as for many generations to come 
in the "noble simplicity and sedate 


The rest 
is silence 


The Letters uf John Cfure 
edited by Mark .Storey 
Clarendon Prts'i: ftxfurd UriNcisilv 
Press. £48.fSJ 
JSBNUI98l2/»ft97 

When John Clare died in 1K64, the 
writer of an obituary nrlidc posi-d a 
question that, cvcii until rccL'iiUy, 
might have seemed prophetic: "But 
who was John Clare?*'. It i.s icMimom 
to the extensiveness and energy ctf 
recent editorial work that this quest ion 
now appears increasingly rcdund:mt. 
Since 1979, at least eight differem 
editions of various aspects of his poetry 
and prose have appeared, in audition 
to three bnok-lengin inicrnrctaiions «>f 


ana prose have appeared, in addition 
to three bnok-lengin inicrnrctaiions «>f 
his work - and to this list Mark Storey's 
new edition of Clare's letters is an 
important addition. 

When J. W. and Anne Tibbie com- 
piled their transcriptions of Clare's 
correspondepcc over thirty years ago. 
it was avowedly a representative selec- 
tion, some 249 items. Storey has 
properly cast his net much more wide- 
ly, to present almost double that 
number; and he has also included 
twenty or so letters wriilcn 10 Clnre, 
notably by his publisher. John Taylor, 
but also by his children and (movinely 
so) by his wife Patty. The result is a fine 
and valuable edition, impressive both 
for the comprehensiveness of the 


m.ftcri.il prc^cnrrri .irnl (lir ihi' si.'rii|ui- 
!<ms:illciilioil |i.iiil tt>tesliMl ilk 1. 11) .lliil 
i-snlats.itoiy cumiiicflt. 

vVhiit view of fl.’irc, wJt.’it seiivf uf 
the iii.m ;itiil his wuilil. emerges (loin 
Ills Icitcis'.' It's ii sense .ibovi- .ill of 
fullness .fud rnnge in his experience, 
iind of Llantv and directness in his 
ehuriiLteiiMic re-.punse to it. As Storey 
P<»n(s out in Iris introduction, even n 
single shnit letter k,in rcvuul Clare 
engaged in n multiplicity nf (.unccrii^; 
his viewi .ih>>u( L<»ndon, the sending 
on uf two new pncins, u reminder 
uhout u promived viulin, rcgiirds to he 
conveyed (o Kents ant) other friends, 
requests for further copies uf his newly 
published book. And such variousiiess 
informs the correspondence :is a 
whole. 

At one end of the range, one finds 
local details ahoui ibe ordinary, 
domestic routines of village life in 
Hcipslon during the IK2i)s and 3(is; 
(lien elsewhere, the larger issues of 
financial, emotional and udiinrial in- 
dependence or dependency as Clare 
confronts the urban world of business 
und patronage ; and finally, at the other 
end of the spectrum, inc references 
beyond the momeninry to thu momcn- 
tons - the recognition that his 
“thoughts are hussicd up in half siu- 
pifying ilreamines'', the asylum letters 
written in cinlc, the bare drained 
conclusion in his Inst uxiuot letter that 
silence is now the only possible rc- 
.sponsc to his condition: , t have 

nothing tu coininuhlicHic or tell of & 


only fables by courtesy,' like Venus and 
Adonis or Nineteen Ea^'Four. On the 
other he feels bouna to discuss many 
works which arc clearly fables, but 
interest him only as parts of a historical 
survey from Greek antiquity to now. 
This latter drive indeed ^ves the 
reader many helpful references, as also 
many errors of the usual survey type 
(false dates and perfunctory judge- 
ments). Yet it is when his attentions 
are truly roused that Blackham's mis- 
conceptions become most unsettling. 

To take another lest case, is Water- 
ship Down a fable? Blackham will 
not have it so, probably rightly. But 
the reason he elves is that fames cannot 
have “beroer or “villains", a rule 
which would immediately exclude 
Animal Farm, which he is determined 
to retain. What Blackham means, 
perhaps. Is that Waiershlp Down just 
has too many characleri. and has lost 
the “stripped-down" quality of fable 
on which he comments elsewhere. 
However it looks also as if Blackham - 
not a critic by trade but a philosopher- 
has a relatively elementary notion of 
“how stories mean". He is quick (0 
assert that fables, however message- 
laden, cannot be reduced to single 
maxims, and novels of course even less 
so. Yet going on from there he seems 
to have a category in mind of the 
completely meaningless or maxim-less 
fiction which is there only for plot or 
for amusement; and to put in this not 
only WatersMp Down but also the 
entire science nctioD genre apart from 
a few rescued classics. 

But can any science fiction story 
have “no application to present be- 
haviour'’? I doubt It; the wrilen are 
too skilled at woriung them in. Admit- 
tedly few will be as pointed as Animal 
Farm, but then Blackham betrays a 
certain embarrassment over that 
story's very poimedness, insisting that 
we should not see it as a “critique of 


grandeur" of Winckelmannian aesthe- 
tics, sod most lanubly in the newly 
acquired Elgin maniles, before which- 
Keats figures himself as "a sick eagle 
looking at the sky". 

The result for Keats is to confirm a 


style of Hyperion, and which sees that 
poem's failures - its incompleteness 
and the collapse of Us style - as n 
critique of the dominantly masculinci 
discourse of neoclassical Hellenism. 
Tlie ironies of Lamia ("Antiquity 
Decomposed") then fall into place as n 
repudiation of the enchantment of the 

. aIma/Iii ca«f*rAlV MITI« 


ing 01 ihc Udf iO rsytnt u»u vmv 
on a Grecian (Jm. 

It would be misleading pot to point 
out, however, that this is an essay 
committed at least as much to express- 
ing Us own very contempOTary mllwl 
affiliation as to explonng Keats’s rela- 
tion to the past. Even tor rcadcre 
sympathetic to the language and 



John Clare 


i<i underpinned {Miistiinily by the quali- 
ty of crear-^ishted vigour in hi^ re- 
sponses. WiMiuui sentiinenliiliiy or 
jliciorlc. he secs centrally and loiir- 


why I am shut up 1 duiii know 1 liavc /,cuucni cro-w-refer 

iiotliing to say so I conclude yours and the wealth of c 

rcspeclfully John Care .. But the im- nienl in footnotes he 
prcssmnofchbandflowinsuchvnricty .k^ laracr world surr 


square, whether ralking about a gift of 
apples from his garden nr about his 
“numbd miiiil'' and '•broken 
memory". 

Ill common with recent editions. 
Storey h»s here rciaincd the vagaries 
nf Clare's spelling and punctuation; 
und his editing of what are sometimes 
very difficult manuscripts is exem- 
itiary, in both .ipproach aridcxcciition. 
The appiiratus of scholarships, 
murcovc r , is never allowed 10 obtrude; 
und nor the k‘ust of the virtues of (he 
book is Storey's concern to place 
icxiiinl fidelity within a wiilt-r context, 
the lived fiinility ami eimiinuiiy of 
Clare's experience. To this end, the 
inclusion of Letters wriiien to him, the 
frequent cru.ss-rercrem.'e5 pFovitlcd, 
and the wealth of cxplanaiury com- 
ment in footnotes help to hoefy forth 
die larger world surrounding ine cor- 
respondence. Given the richness of 


views" (ie views of the Soviet Union), 
but as “a display of behaviour" , some- 
thing more safely timeless. This is to 
miss out. though, a large parr of any 
reader's experience ofAMima/Fami or 
Nineteen Elghiy-Four or even Water- 
ship Down, namely a groping round 
for any experience this ticiion will fit. 

It looks as if Blackham on the one 
hand wants to keep fable clear of 
aliejgory: hence (he generalizing of 
Anmai Farm, the distinct impatience 
with Robert Henryson, who added a 
"moralitee" to every “fabiH". but tire- 
somely made the moralities very much 

K an 01 the fables' charm. On the other 
and he does not want meaning to go 
leaking into mere story: so the dismis- 
sal of Wntership Down, or again the 
whole medieval genre of fabliau. 
fable's “bastard offspring” (we are 
told), "not legitimatea by . . . serious 
purpose", there "for amusement simp- 
ly''. Neither of these discriminations 
will hold water; and Blackham has 
fought shy of the essentially critical job 
of analysing borderline cases. 

A final point is that the "modern 
instances" of chapter four seem to 
have been selected largely for their 
liberni politics. Nothing is said of T. H. 
White, whose animals even read fables 
to the Wart; of C. S. Lewis, who 
rewrote the famous “Ass in Lion’s 
Skin" for his own purposes in 77re Last 
Battle; or of Kipling, whose "The 
Mother Hive" is just one more twist on 
the age-old fable of the commonwealth 
of the bees. “There has been this gap in 
the critical literature", remarks the 
preface. Much of it, alas, remains. 


T. A. Shippey 

T. A. Shippey is professor of Biglisit 
language and Medieval English litera- 
ture at the University of Leeds. 


methods of the Yale school the tenden- 
cy to wave tlic flag on every page is 
msely to detract from the cogency of 
the central insight, and it has to be said 
that Aske's approach 10 Keats’s 
“parergonar art often suggests read- 
ings more persuasive than those expli- 
citly drawn out. There is a touch of 
Dick Minim in this fusion of Dcrridean 
unrestraint with the soberer modes of 
British practical criticism: Johnson's 
“invesligutor nf hidden hcaniics" 
might have appreciated the alpha nnd 
omega o( “O Artie shape" or (ftelatcnr 
presence of ihepnclic T'/eyc in words 
like "briohlcst*. “lyre” and “fire". 
Nevertheless, if the book is unlikely to 
make many converts 10 the dccon- 
structivc Keats, it docs offer a sugges- 
tive alternative methodology for the 
study of the classical tradition. 


P enelope Wilson 

Penelope WUson is a fellow of New 
Hall, Cflrtibridge. 


this material, it is not surprising that 
the edition runs 10 over 700 pucs. nor 
perhaps that its price is £48. One can 
only hope that the latter fact will not 


obscure the former, for this will un- 
questionably become the standard edi- 
tion of Clare'slctters for the forcseeblc 
future. 

Tim Chllcott 

Dr ChileoH is principal lecturer in 
English at West Sussex Institute of 
Higher Education. 


LAW’S 

EMPIRE 

RONALD DWORKIN 

Forceful and incisive, LAW'S 
EMPIRE cxaminesand^hallcngcs 
the issues 81 the very heart of (te 
legal system : in difficult cases liow 
do (a nd bow shou I d } j udges decide 
whni the law js'f lie shws (hut 
1 hey must imcrprcl . not simply 
apply, past legal decisions nnd 
explains the sociaiund polilicul 
implicaiionsofihc 
interpretive approach. 

Ronald Dwxirkin is the major 
figure in the fiddoricgal 
phifosopl^and LAW'S EMPIRE is 
the first full-length prcscnititinn of 
Ills iJiuury uf law. His work is 
consistently progressive 
midsiinuilulingitml willbe 
wvlcontctl liy both student.s 
sindpriiciiiimcrsnrinw. 
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BOOKS 

Practical 

wisdom 

PhllosophIcaJ ProlUes: essays In a 
praEDiBllc mode 
byKIchardJ. Bernstein 
Polity Press, £25.00 nn J £8.50 
ISBN 0 7456 0226 6 and 0243 6 

In this cnJIcction of essays Richard 
Bernstein offers an o^cablc tour of 
some of the most interesting and 
controversial landmarks of recent phi- 
losophy and social theory. In his 
panorama of "the current philosophic 
scene*', he surveys and criticizes lead- 
ing contributions by thinkcrsai or near 
the centre of contemporary debate: 
Richard Rorty. Hans-Georg Gadam- 
er, JQrgcn Habermas, Alasdair Mac- 
Intyre, Charles Taylor. Herbert Mar- 
cuse, Marlin Heidegger, Hannah 
Arcndi, and John Dewey. Bernstein's 
insights and critical reflcctinns are 
always stimulating and intelligent. His 
ti.ssay.s can be recommended as jirovid- 
ing as good an introduction as nny Co 
the sorts of issues and concerns that 
have excited interest in the work of 
theorists like Rorty, MacIntyre, and 
GaJonicr. 

Dcrnsicin is always seeking out the 
common ground shnred by the iiurlioni 
he treats; always on the look-out for 
lines of convergence. Ilicrc is certainly 
some virtue in this, confronted, as we 
are, with a highly fragmented intellec- 
tual culture. On the oihcrhand. there 


is perhaps a price to be paid for this 
practice of pnilosophicar diplomacy. 
To employ the metaphor shared by 
several of Bernstein’s authors: the 


le metaphor shared by 
eraslein’s authors: the 
most engaging conversations arc those 
where the differences of opinion are 
sharp and vigorous rather than muled 
or pacified. Bernstein, in his efforts to 
mediate the various disagreements, 
sometimes runs the risk of succeeding 
so well that the conversation termin- 
ates in the bland conclusion that 
conversation is a good thing. 

The essays, diverse as they are, 
revolve around a common core. One 
might designate this core by referring 
to the Idea of phronesu, or practice 
wisdom irreducible to rule or decision 
procedure. The classic eMosition of 
p/troMfis is contuned in Book Six of 
Aristotle's Mcoituicfiean Eihics, but it 
has been resuscitated in contemporary 
thought, thanks to the philosophic^ 
efforts of Oadamcr, MacIntyre, and 
Taylor, among others. Bernstein is 
committed to this revival of the Aris- 
totelian idea, for it represents a “type 
of practical reasoning . , . which does 
not make any appeal to ultimate 
. foundations, eternal standards, or 
a^iiihms''. Bernstein, iii common 
vnth Rorty, sees tbi; Juagmental, non- 
algorlthmic reason as not conHned to 
the dom^n of moral or political know- 
ledge but extending also to the modes 
of natural scientific investigation. 


Here Bernstein appeals to the “her- 
mcneuticar' turn of recent philosophy 
of sdcncc, beginning with Kuhn. Sci- 

Theories 
of law 



A detail Troni Jean-Baptiste Carpeiix’s statue La Danse^ which is now 
at (he Mus6e d’Orsay In Paris, llie picture is from Carpeattx: sculptor 
the second empire by Ann Middleton Wagner published by Yale 
University I^ess a( £^.00. 


Vico 

by Peter Biirkc 

Oxford University Press, £8.95 and 
£2.25 

ISBN 0 19287619 8 andO 19 ^618 X 

In this work in the Past Masters series, 
Peter Burke has achieved the very 
considerable task of giving a clear and 
compreliensibic introductory account 
of tnc development and nature of 
Vico's main doctrines In the space of 
100 pages. At the same time he has also 
taken the cmporlunity to argue against 
the idea that Vico’s origiiiallty was 
such as to justify the view that, as has 
often been claimed, he was a man born 
out of Ills time. 

Burke sees that claim as arising from 
the fnct that the distinguished tlimkcrs 
influenced by Vico- Michelet, Croce, 
Joyce, Cassirer, Collingwo<id, Auer- 
bach and Isaiah Berlin among them - 
have tended to overemphasize those 
aspects of his theories by which they 
have been attracted, thus giving them a 
disproportionate prominence in their 


cnce and the humaniiies are less 
different than previously thouglii, not 
(as earlier generations imagined) be- 
cause the latter can approximate to the 
methods of the former, but, on the 
contrary, because the former cannot 
help but have recourse to the ways of 
insight of the latter. As Charles Taylor 
has put the point: the natural sciences 
and the human sciences “turn out to be 
methodologically at one, not for the 
positivist reason that there is no ration- 
al place for hermeneutics, but for the 
radically opposed reason that ail scien- 
ces are equally hermeneutic". 

Since Gadamer, in his remarkable 
writing of the last 25 years, has done 
more Hian anyone to revive the theme 
of phronesis, Bernstein's theoretical 
encounter with his work is especially 
illuminating. It iswithacertain note of 
surprise that Bernstein detects “a la- 
tent radical strain" in . Gadamcr's 
thinking. But such radicalism should 
hardly tc unexpected in a declared 
follower of Heidegger (unless one 
takes the term “radi^" in a very banal 
sense). According to Bernstein, 
Gadamer “radicalizes" the traditional 
notion of phronesis by purging it of the 
elitist connotations tnni it nas had 
"from the Unne of Aristotle through 
Burke right up to the contemporary 
v^e of nco-Aristotelianism’ . 
“CTadamer softens this elitist aura of 
phroitesis" by blending it with Platonic 
and Hegelian motifs. Yet it seems to 
me somewhat off the mark to ask, as 
Bernstein does, what has greater 
welgjil in Gadamer's thought, his 
"conservative strain" or his "radical 
strain". Bernstein offers no specl8c 
evidence of Gadamer's supposed con- 


interpretations of his thought as a 
whole. Even the existence of a very 
extensive school of Vico scholarship 
seems not wholly to have overcome 
^is defect, although it Is evident that 
Burke has himselt drawn on some of 
ms scholarship in his own aRempt to 
do so. 

The approach which Burke adopts 
to remedy this is to set Vico very firmly 
m his historical and cultural context, 
both that of the h^ly eclectic, free* 
thbiking Naples of the late 17th and 
early 18th centuries, and of the classic- 
^and Renaissance learning to which 
Vico is known to have had access. 


Surprisingly, however, little new tight 
is thrown on Vico's development In 
Burke’s account, possibly suggesting 
that he has overestimated the^istor- 
xwt of previous accounts. 

Vico still appears as a thinker initially 
captivated by the rationalism of Des- 
cartes and Plato, but coming to reiect' 
that of the former, in particular, as his 
BCflu Qlnlance with the political thought 
of Tacitus and Machiavelll, the cmplr- 
iwm of Bacon, and the legal thou^t 
of Grotius, made him aware of the 
need for a. philosophy which could 
contribute to ethics, politics and law. 
His first Attempt to provide this was his 
Universal Law, a work intended to 
show the relationship between law as 
. an ideal system and as. an historical 


servatism, whereas the radicalism is 
very manifestly present in the incisive- 
iicss with which he questions the 
grounding assumptions of modernity. 

Bernstein wishe.s to pose the chal- 
lenge of whether the mere appeal to 
practical wisdom or prudence is suffi- 
cient if our contemporary moral and 
political situation is as conflict-ridden 
and fractured as MacIntyre, say, de- 
scribes it. Here Bernstein cautiously 
takc.s sides with Habermas in tiis 
famous controversy with Gadamer. 
Phronesis, Bernstein states, presup- 
poses a stable community or judge- 
ment that guides us in the appropmi- 
tion of traditions. But it is just this 
context of “shared nonioi" that is 
presently lacking. This statement of 
the problem is slron|ly indebted to 
MacIntyre's nrescnlalion of Arisloic- 
lian ethics, what Bernstein wishes to 
infer from this analysis is tlial a critical 
social theory like Habermas's is 
needed to make good tlic deficiencies 
of a phronesis no longer rooted in a 
unified ethical tradition. Gadamer's 
r^ly to this, 1 think, is that regardless 
of whether our moral and political 
predicament today is or is not ns 
intractable as it appears in MacIntyre's 
account, a systematic social theory of 
the type that Habermas offers will in 
any case do little to surmount the 
problem. (Rorty makes the same 
point.) For the problem does not admit 
of theoreiical solutions, but must be 
tackled at the level of shared experi- 
ences and solidarities of praxis in all 
their concreteness. 

As summed up by Gadamer in a very 
telling formulation (which 1 para- 
phrase): science may be disciplined by 

fact . This attempt forced him to discuss 
the history of language, literature and 
relidon, the meaning of the Greek 
myths, the interpretation of Homer 
ud, in general, the history of the 
development of human nature. But 
Burke accepts that Vico never makes it 
why his project should require 

' BylhetimeoftheNewSci««ee,Vico 
bad come to realize that law could be 
understood only in its complete cultu- 
ral and historical environment. In the 
first edition (1725) and the heavily 
recast later editions (1730 and 1744) he 
tried, to provide both the substantive 


Acting 
out rules 

Wittgenstein; Rules, Grammar and 
Necessity 

An Analytical Commentary on the 
Philosophical Investigations, volume 
two 

by G. P. Baker and P. M. S. Hacker 
Blackwell, £29.50 
ISBN0631 130241 

The first volume of Baker and Hack- 
er's commentary was published six 
years ago, a weighty 7(UI pages on 
§§1-184 of the Invesligoiiims. 1'heir 
second volume covers §§185-242, tak- 
ing 350 pages to discuss 14 pages of 
V^tigenslcin. The authors' defence of 
this extniordinnry ratio of cnmmenlary 
to text is that the sections in question 
are much misunderstood yet are eni- 
cial, both to Wittgenstein's nliilnsophy 
of mind and to his philosophy of 
mathematics. The new volume takes 
the same form as the first one. with six 
long discursive essays interspersed 
with scclion-by-scction exegesis. The 
detailed scholarship is impressive; but 
the overall interpretative endeavour is 
much more questionable. 

Baker and Hacker are at their worst 
when alluding to other pliilosonhers - 
almost always to accuse them of falling 
into confusions supposedly exposed 
by Wittgenstein (1 say "alluding^’, for 


phronesis, but phronesis cannot he 
disciplined by science. At nny rate, as 
Gadiiincr points out in a published 
letter in rus]ii)usc to two of the essays 
in this collection, there is nothing 
unique about the conflict of tnidilinns 
wc arc experiencing todny: "phronesis 
is always the process of distinguishing 
and choosing what one considers to he 
right". 

As Bernstein says, the cciilnil prob- 
lem of our civilization is that it tends to 
undermine "the very possibility for the 
exercise o( phnniesLv' . In light of this 
fact, din^osed so aeulely hy Giidnmer 
himself, Bernstein demands that atten- 
tiiM) lie given to "the (|ueslioii of how 
wc can nurture and foster the iy|ius of 
community required for the exercise of 
phronesis'*. To this Gndimier would 
answer that it is not for ii philosopher 
or mere theorist to prescrilK “whui is 
to be done". The jiresumption of 


theorists that they mighi reconstitute 
the vanishing cihos of » society lumis 
to, in his words, “ii tcrrilde Intellceluiil 


hubris". Gadamer lakes ui lieuri 
Heidegger's stulcmcnt at the end of 
(he Letter on HumtoiMn: "It is time to 
break the habit of overesiinuitlng plii- 
losonhy nnd of thereby asking too 
much of it". It is this unJerstumiing of 
the limits of theory that iiltiinmcly 
defines the emphasis on phronesis ihut 
Bernstein both appeals to and criti- 
cizes. 


Ronald Beiner 


Dr Beiner is associate 

? olitical science at the 
'oronto. 


late professor of 
the University of 


tried to provide both the substantive 
principles of world history and the 
meihpdologicaJ and epistemological 
principles required fortnowledM of 
It. OtVM the enormous content of the 
work, Burke is forced to concentrate 
on four aspects: Vico’s theories of law 
oflangu^ and myth, of the nerossarv 
^istory. and of the scientific 
status of the work. Here his historical 


hons rather, than as devising^ollv 
new questlotas. TTius, in law Vico fe 

' S5«i theories and his- 

Pyer-voluntarist theories: his 
cpjiscioiispeM is 

•l;. • I.].. I. .I,. ' " -.f ' -H! 


the authors adopt an irritaimT^ 
tone and almost never cnsaDi^rf' 
with the work or 
these ctiucisins badly misfirT i? 
not do simply to assert Jn 
modern cssentialisi docirines 
thing »n actual usage can r^Sl' 
supposed difference betivcenl? 

ositions. ForthedistinciionCSl- 
rooted in facts about the u«X ' 
junctivc conditionals and K 
modal idioms. Again it k i»u ^ 
to claim that “alllogiciam'-^hLffi 
an antecedent logical semantics 
mines l ievalld^ of inference S 
rather than holding the rul« 
constitutive of the meanims erf fe 
logical constants. We can readih m? 
tiply examples of similarly swiS 
misjudeements. ^ 

Renders of Baker and Hjcb»> 
ptiicr books will not be surpriicdo 
find them offering cavalier nwioiii! 
prctntions or icndemioiis overiiB®^ 
fiCHlions of other writers, in the Z 
sent context this could well bet, 
given, if their overall imcrpretjiwort 
Wittgenstein himself were rewaik 
und insightful. However. I can oo? 
record that - at the general, slraitfi 
level - I found Baker and 
frequently unliclpful and 
positively misguided. 

To lake just one instance, 
wc (o make of their emphatic inw- 
cnce that Wittgenstein's esseiubl 
problem-dissolving insight is that dc 
relation between a rule and the aa 
whicli accord with it is an 
This cnnnol he the right point to focu 
on. Of course, we can agree that ticK 
is an iiiicrnal relation here: iIk nlf 
“add 2" would not be (he rule it si 
writing “l(JU2'' after were nut ii 

accord with it. But huwBthisobsrrvi- 
tion supposed to relieve our puzzle 
mcnt nnout rules? Surely we are ttij 
left with exactly the problem ilui 
Wittgcntslein was addressing, wtikii 
we Clin now put as follows: in virtueoi 
wliat do (lie /imrA'f or soiin^ "aiM 2* 
cxprcs.s (hat particular rule, given tint 
the use of those marks up to now, ibe 
set of upplicnlions we have so hr 
allowed, is compatible with their ei- 
pressing any number of rules feach oi 
which IS indeed intemBliy related to 
whiil is in accord with il)7 

Wittgenstein's key insiehf fn thu 
itrcii is, i vcnlurc, lo oe localri 
elsewhere. Iltc existence of delcnpiD- 
site rides is possible, he argues, bt- 
ciiiistf we are bein^ who engage a 
ptiietiees which thi nut thcmMlves 
Involve ilw application of rules; iuiM 
end. we just net. without nie or 
roiismi. To put it telegraphically: « 
initiom. our pnietiecs give r« lorn 
exisfcitee cif rules, rather than vice 
wrsLi. , ... 

When wc move fwm philosop^ 
geiieriiliiies to si.'holarly 
piirlieiilar .sections, things impw 
I'or insiuiiec. nite area where bw 
nnd Hacker's urchncologiral 
work yickh notublc 
in iheir discusskm of Witlgens^t 
niueli disputed remark "ll tf no M 


inueii uispuiMi 

hlc to follow a rule ‘povatefy K 
Does this mean that rule^oW 
must always be a social ac 
supposing aaimmuntiy of ^ 
individuals who actually share 
practice (thus apparently ruN w 
soliturs' rule-following by a 


seen as a distinctive version of a kind of 
theory already in existence; his idea of 
a cyeuc pattern in history is not itself 
new but his account of the phases of 
the pattern is; and finally the New 
ocw/w Is scientific in the sense which 
(be Roman jurists understood - of 
seeking to reveal an order implicit in a 
mulliplicity of cases. 

Burke is surely right in locating Vico 
m his context and has done so with 
skiU, given his limitatlonsof space My 
only serious reservation is in his treat- 
ment of the New Science, where he 
gives insufficient prominence to its 
principal theme: that human con- 
saousness is an historical and social 
product which expresses itself in the 
total life of a nation at every phase in 
its career. It is this thesis which unifies 
itt many different aspects and virhich 
provides the clue to Vico's astonishins 
capacity to find fundamental and 
Ughtemng connections between the 
most disparate of phenomena. Burke’s 
failure to hiehlight it obscures the 
greatness of Vico's achievement. 


Leon Pompa 


in 924.5; in oiner » ---i. 

that there cannot be rel« 
not merely unshared but ncctssarej 

unsharcublc? . 

In favour of the second iDWipwJ 

lion, Baker tbii 

Idling points. 

§202 lias its ongms m « 
which already contains mw 
private language argument ^ 
5 i 7 of tl)c ^ 

manuscript context tlw ^ 

mark comes after tlw 
plainly refers back to it. So, 

Ing this remark to itslocu fjg'^ 

transformed a 

fcrence into an opaque antiwfw ^ 
Second, the question whelgi 
Robinson Crusoe can -j-r d 
extensively discussed in a 

Wittgenstein's manuscnptsu»\0, 

Hacker show cunvinemyy ‘ 
gcnstcin’s verdict is 
individual can follow a p*ie * ^ 
, Other archacologial^vjsl^^^ 
into the substrata of Wiitg 1 ^, 
text prove equally 
these alone the book is worth 


Peter J. Smith 


Peter J. Smith is 
sonhy at Unive/siiy Cou?8* 
Aoerysiwyih. 
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BOOKS 

Toxic 

hazards 

antrolling Chemicals: (he politics 
ofregulfltloDi"^u'^P^ 

and the United States 

by Ronald Brtckman, Sheila Jasanoff, 
gnd Thomas Ugeo 
Cornell University Press, S38.45 
iSB N08Q14 16779 

Inv sustained discussion of British 
policies for the control of toxic chemic- 
als - or indeed of any other issue 
involving technolomcal risk - will in- 
evitably include reference to "how the 
Americans have done it". Again and 
Slain, criticisms have been voiced of 
l^dosed, consensual and confiden- 
tial style of British rule-making com- 
pared with the more open , adversarial 
and participatory approach typical of 
American regulatory processes. Repe- 
Bicdly also, American data about 
healtn hazards have been used as a 
lever within European discussions - 
daia made available by the Freedom of 
Information Act, the very title of 


which sets it in stark contnisi in ihe 
British Official Secrets Act. Ihe im- 
plication of all this has been that wc 
Europeans need to emulate much of 
current American practice if wc are 
ever to meet the demands of the new 
generation of technological risks. 

It is into this swamp of politically- 
loaded characterizations and sweeping 
generalizations that the authors or this 


trill, the liiiiish l'.iiii:imi.-ii( lM^ been 
largely satisficil in kiivv siuli m.iiUTv 


lUBuwu viioiabii.ii£aiiun»Hiiu sweeping 

f eneratizations that the authors or this 
ook have chosen to journey. More 
specirically, their goaf has been lo 
identify sisnificant areas of converg- 
ence and divergence between the Un- 
ited Stales, Dntain, France and West 
Germany as regards the control of 
chcmicaf - especially carcinogenic - 
hazards. Controlling Chemicals ex- 
plores this international comparison 
via an analysis of public policies for 
food additives, pesticides, chemicals in 
the workplace, and industrial chemi- 
cals in general. The argument here is 
that such comparative studies can 
serve an important practical purpose 
by drawing pertinent lessons from 
current expcncnce. 

What major differences become 
visible once one delves into this broad 
comparison? Taking simply the United 
States apinst western Europe, a num- 
ber of substantial disparities can be 
found. The American courts have 
exercised a far greater influence over 
decision-raakine than their European 
counterparts. Similarly, whereas the 
United States Congress has intervened 
repeatedly in matters of hazard con- 



This photograph of Eng and Chang, the original Slan^e ^ 

taken team The Flamingoes Smile: raflecttons 

ftirther collection of essays by Stephen Jay Gould (Norton, £12.95). 




A path 
to groups 

Groups: a path lo geomefry 
byR.P.Bum 

J^bridge University Press, £27.50 
IS&N0521 300371 

^ potential pitfall in a university 
In pure mathematics is to 
' attention on the abstract, 

some “real" examples thrown in 
w justify a long string of definitions 
“^ theorems. It is often better to start 
a number of examples and show 
all form part of a general 
T^ry. This is how much of mathema- 
Rn. developed, and it is one of the 
ihmgs which we should emphasize 
students - it Is only the isolated 
gCQius who can prove a theorem or 
wveiop a theory which then proves to 
w important. Such a point of view is 
®spwal!y relevant in “modern" 
l^nematics where the Idea of a group 
“ central to a number of topics, from 


tolLchnical cxiktis jikI umI '■ctv<iii<*> 
Tlic crcaier nu]iticir.iiuiii u( di t'.iie in 
the United States is re(lL-cli:il in i)ie 
plethora uf public inicivsi jjiul miiusi- 
rial pressure groups currciiily vying tn 
be heard. As pan uf ihisgrcaiei debjie 
about chemical cnnirol, the Uiiiied 
Slates has also spent more un scicniific 
research iiiiu toxic haz.irds, s<i iluii 
America has effectively subsidized the 
information-seeking ctforts of the rest 
of the world. 

All the above puints have been 
seized on by groups in Europe who arc 
dissatisfied with the apparently com- 
placent and "business ns usual” atti- 
tude of European regulators. How- 
ever, what the authors suggest instead 
is (hat the highly divisive and deeply 
entrenched nature o( American reg- 
ulatory processes has merely suc- 
ceeded in producing a policy output 
roughly equivalent to that of western 
Europe - albeit ul u far greater finan- 
cial and political cost. The United 
States has, in short, simply run nt u 
much faster pace in order lo arrive 
essentially in the same place. Accor- 
dingly, (he authors arc far more esiger 
to borrow from the experience of 
countries like Britain than to praise the 
glories of the American approach. Of 
course, the book recognizes the Jef- 
fcrsoniiin virtues of u more open ami 
democratic decision-making style, but 
wonders whether tlie present price 


Measuring 

human 

variables 


its ourc roles in algebra and geometry 
to the applications of symmetry that 
arise in physics and chemistry. 

What B a group? Tto book does not 
tell us immediately. With its dwelop- 
ment from the concrete to the abstract, 
the formal definition does not appear 
until paw 62. So it does not come m 
somethi^ weird and (not so) 
ful- it Is what we are led to expect. We 
are first trained to ask what group 
theory is about by looking at examples 
drawn from pcnnutations of J"'*® 
and then of infinite sets, in the latter 
case by studying vanous geometncai 
examples so that, for example, the 
Platonic solids are discussed and then 
groups of symmetries considered. 
Snee^ abstract groups are defi^ried. 
however, the standard results whiw 
should be covered in a first course are 
obtained, although these are well in- 
termingled with the further develop- 
ment of concrete examples which arise 
from linear algebra and geomeliv. 

What distinguishes this h«»k from 
all others? Simply, It is not 
in the normal sense. The api^arii M 
the book is one of development by 
di^wry. There is almost no text as 
such - the reader being invited to learn 


Human Experimental Psychology 
by Joan Gay Snodgrass, Gait 
Levy*Berger and Martin Haydon 
Oxford University Press, £30.00 
1SBN019S 03S747 

At a lime when relevance and "ecolo- 
gical valtdiu” are fast becoming the 
new idols oiacademic psychology, it is 
refreshing to come across a book 
extoling the good old virtues of pure 
expcrimentalism. It has, of course, 
long been recognized that behaviour 
studied under controlled laboratory 
conditions is not the same as behaviour 
that occurs in natural environments. 
Bui 20 years ago this fact would have 
been shruggedoff either as an irrele- 
vance ("psychology is a pure labora- 
tory science, not an applied one") or as 
a problem for the future (“as ex- 
perimental work becomes more com- 
plex and sophisticated, it will be 
possible to model real, world tasks in 
the foboratory"). . 

Now that the future has arrived, and 
wc are not much closer to reaching that 
implicit goal, there has been a gradual 
but clear shift of interest. Ex- 
perimental psychologists, once the 
Iiigh priests of laboratory research into 
artificial mental tasks, are beginniM to 
turn to the study of the naturalistic 
equivalents of tlieir chosen fields: 
^cision theorists look at occupational 
choice; students of informatroii pro- 
cessing move over to "cognitive ergo- 
nomics"; and short-term memonr men 
turn their attention to memory deficits 


about groups through a sequenw of 
over 8«) problems. Often he or she is 
to give a reasonable definition 
based on his or her experience in 
preceding exercises. 
although this provokes a suitable 
amount of thought, the answer may 
not be clear to the totally naive reader. 
But he is not left to his own devices, as 
each chapter contains the solution to 
oroblems, together with a summary of 
the defintions and theorems covered 
bv the exercises and a hisloncal iwte. 
Most of the chapters also begin with a 
prcmable outlining the perspwiiw 
Imd a note of some more conventional 
concurrent reading. 

Tills book sho^ Mpeal to two 
types of reader. The fust may have 
»me acquaintance with groups 
will wa^io discover what the subjem 
te reaUy about. One of the goals is to 
provide “insight 

oeometry as n « now done in Dntish 
whools". Would that this wre Jtone 
Md done well. Some school chfidren 
who profess an interest m group 
sSm to regard it as consisting of a set 
of abstract axioms which allow you to 
write down multiplication *“**•** 
manipulate symbols, and no more. 


iii.i\ 1'’.' i«>>> ili..«r 

flKTi- IK Iiu (l,'iilil til'll ( omtnUtni; 
(hrnwah i.ukles .i Lruu.il ikmk.' In- 
vviliilily. llie sweep .u.io-.s luiit naliniis 
k-.iiis III nvci-ceriei.'ili/iiiioii lirilish 
"reaul:itoi> siyu.-". I'»r ex.impk. is nui 
iinifonii hui \:iries (rmii the tnpiirlite 
structure (or lucupiitiunnl huziirJs to 
(lie strictly evj'eri mnJel for nfsiicidc 
risk^ .At limes also, the hdi.KKrsiund 
tcscurcli looks a little diitcd. rcficuing 
the situation in 19X0 rjiher the 
changed politiLal rvaliiies of llie miJ- 
lUHils. Bui this only seems underline 
the dynamic nature uf policy prncessi'S 
as opposed lo the somewhat sialic 
notion of national styles. The most 
controversial aspect of the book, 
however, is ns contention that little 
disparity exists in the final output from 
the different regulatory approachev 
More evidence is needed to substanti- 
ate such a claim. 

TTiis book raises a number of vii.il 
questions for the control of lechnnlo- 
gical risks. In parliciilai, its comparu- 
(ivc unalyiical approach offers a valu- 
able new perspective to all those who 
seriously wish to undersiiiml how reg- 
ulatory nolicies have developed and, 
more imporiiinily. how present 
Strategies miglii iiciiiiillybu improved. 

Alan Irwin 

Alan irtvin is Iciiurcr in sdetuv and 
leiltnoluny policy at the Uim ersity of 
Manchester. 


in the aged or in stroke victims. Even 
the staunchly loyal students uf animul 
conditioning arc talking about ecolo- 
gical factors and spccics-rclcviiiit be- 
haviour. 

Wlierc docs all this leave the 
teaching of methodology? As long as 
psychologists were primarily con- 
cerned with the effects of physiciil 
variables on behaviour (for example, 
noise levels on speech pcrccpiion oi 
word-list length on memory perform- 
ance), wc knew where we stood: the 
appropriate researcli design was the 
cl^sical experiment and the appropri- 
ate statistical technique (he t test or 
analysis of variance. But the new 
approach calls for a far more eclectic 
attitude to research methods: natural 
behaviours arc influenced by many 
more independent variables than the 
laboratory task; the variables them- 
selves > often personal and social 
factors - cannot easily be manipulated 
and they are usiiallv inter-correlaicd. 

This means that the controlled ex- 


periment has to give way to correla- 
tional study in which naturally occur- 
ing changes in a set of variables arc 
measured but not manipulated. It also 
means that the simple statistical tech- 
niques suitable for an experiment must 
be supplemented by multivariate 
methoos designed to disentangle the 
effects of many inier-relnted variables 
acting simultaneously. In short, pre- 
sent-oay students need to be taught a 
much wider range of meihonologics 
straddling the experimental-correla- 
tional divide, 10 be used sensitively in 
response to the demands of parucular 
research problems. 

Those who favour this more flexible, 
problem-oriented approach, will draw 
little comfort from the presenttexl. it 
is firmly located within the ex- 
perimental tradition and consciously 
excludes the treatment of any other 
research design. The basic idea is to 
control all the variables operating on 
the subjects' behaviour, except for the 


Others have studied “transformation 
aeornclry" but have developed a 
Simpiness in thinking, where proof is 
replaced by the description of a proof. 
This book expects rigour. So it will be a 
valuable book for many teKhers. 
present and future. It should nlso 
appe^ lo mnihemalics students as a 
UKful source of exercises alongside 
conventional texts. 

There are certain minor weaknesses 
if the book is read in isolation. Only 
A-lcvel mathematics is assumed. If 
armed with this alone , the reader may 
encounter severe difficulties with (he 
very first problem. Fallowing current 
algebraic practice, the author writes 
his functions on the right, but nowhere 
docs he warn the unwary render for 
whom this may be totally novel. Injec- 
tions then have right inverses and 
surjections left inverses. These 
theorems arc set os exercises. Unfortu- 
nalely, in the summary nt the end of 
the dapter, the definition given tor a 
function allows one lo write it on either 
the left or the right, wherens for the 
above theorems it does matter. Furth- 
ermore, although the summary con- 
tains the layman's view of what a 
function is, namely the concept of 


mu- liL'inil iii:illipul:<U'>1. •■■■4 llicn I" 
stiuw si.iti'iticiilly ili.ti xli.ingws in (».■• 
haviuiir iisMKiaicil with ilic rnmiipula- 
nun arc tnu Inut u* f»s; n;.v.unal»lj 
uxplainvd hy r.iniJum, imumirullcil 
fuctirrs The autlmn take almuNt 
pages III expound this principle l%cn 
alluwing fur the lormid.iNe prublcins 
ussociuled with cxpctimciiial work on 
human lacings, this is slow ping. 

But the hnok dues more than cuser 
haxic tixpuriinental design and siatis- 
lics. It is (I nictluidologicul sandwich. 
Part une talks uh«iul design prindrk-s 
(including a useful sechun on pitfalls), 
mcasuremuiii and psychuphssics, 
while pan three follows up wnh u 
detailed discussion of procedural 
issues (choice of subjecls, apparatus, 
stimuli, and so on) and fairly compre- 
hensive coverage of ulciiieniary statis- 
tics, including one-way and two-way 
unulysis of variance .md ihe niore 
popular non-paiameuic techniques. 
Part two, the filling, consists of a 
18n-pagc expluraiion oi subsliiiiiivc 
reseiirch in cxpeiiinenial psychology, 
including historical ami reLcnl work on 
pcrccpiion. learning, motivdtion, 
memory, thinking, and prohlcm 
solving. 

The authorscliiim ui integrate effcc- 
liveiy ‘‘the cuiileni uf experimental 
psycfioingy with its nielhuds", hut I 
kmiiii very little evidence of this. 
Indecit, in some arens, such ns Ihe 
discussion oriiitciiiiun and sthizophre- 
nia. niin-experimenial mcihuds arc 
introdiiecd wiilioui comment, let 
alone serious discussion uf the inlcrnc- 
lion between method and content. 
TTiat apurl, Ihe survey of research is 
very clearly written, sensibly selective, 
nnd interesting, h pitched at an 
introductory level, but goes deep 
enough to expose contemporary prob- 
lems. leaving the reader where 
appropriate in a healthy state of uncer- 
tainty. 

The methodology scciicms arc also 
clearly presented and unusually com- 
prehensive for an introductory text - 
including, for example, ireacmem of 
the stimulus generalization problem in 
verbal research and, at a statistical 
level, (he treatment of missing data 
and extreme scores. At the same time, 
however, some important distinctions 
arc not properly drawn, as for example 
the difference between uncontrolled, 
random variables and those which are 
syslumaiicaliy confounifed with the 
experimental manipulation. This par- 
ticulnr confusion leads the authors to 
the bizarre suggestion that all subject 
variables that might affect perform- 
ance should be explicitly balanced 
across experimcnial conditions or 
otherwise ncld constant - a proposal 
that is utterly impracticable and 
ignores the puniosc of randomization. 

Nolwithstanaing what must be re- 
garded as the occasional mcthodolo- 
ucal lapse, this book provides a good 
and comprehensive introduction to the 
methods, concepts and excitement of 
modern e.xperinicntal psycltology. I 
doubt whether this is a sensible way to 
package the skills and orientations of 
future psychologists, but for those 
committed to the ubiquitous introduc- 
tory laboratory course this book is a 
useful prop. 


Stephen Mlllpr 

Stephen Miller is senior lecturer in 
psychology and head of the depannieiu 
t^social science anti humanities at ihe 
City University. 


assigning an element of the codomain 
to each clement of the domain, the 
examples on which the reader is in- 
vited In problem one to base a defini- 
tion explicitly give each function as a 
set of ordered pnirs, whereas Cartesian 
products are uefined only in problem 
two. You cannot get around this by 
simply saying that a "function is de- 
fined when . . .''. A lesser problem 
arises over the author's concern for 
historical accuracy. His meaning of 
■‘linear fractional group" may nave 
been introduced by M6bius, but group 
theorists today tend to follow that of 
Dickson's book on linear groups which 
appeared in 1901. 

There is much here of value both for 
students and for those who are seeking 
a refresher course in modern group 
theory. The book, could equally well 
have Mcn entitled Geometry: a path to 


groups, and it serves as a wod remin- 
der of the dose relationship between 
the two subjects. 

Michael Collins 

Michnel Collins is fellow and praeiector 
in pure mathematics at Utuversiiy Col- 
lege, Oxjford. 
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BOOKS 

ECONOMICS 

Promoting 
a cause 

Mlllon Friedman: a guide (ohis 
economic (houghi 
byEamonn Butler 
Gowcr,£l5.00at)d£fi.95 
1SI3N08S1172628 

In speaking lo the Labour Party at the 
annual conference in 1976, Prime 
Minister James Callaghan announced 
the arrival of Professor Milton Fried- 
man's influence on UK macroecono- 
mic policymaking hy rejecting the idea 
ihal “full employment could be 
guarunteeed by the stroke of a Chan> 
cellor‘s pen." The option of “just 
spending your way out of a recession 
no longer exists" and “m so fnr as it did 
exist. It worked hy injecting inflation 
inlu the economy." This monetarist 
view could not have been put more i 
succinctly, even by Friedninn. I 

Some ten years later we can see, i 
with the benefit of hindsight, that the i 


• niid-7(ls marked .1 watershed inocnno- 
niJc iiolicy-m.ikiiig in the UK. Indeed 
I the I97f>-hf» deciide lias u-jincsseil the 
driimalic ri.se of iiionvtiuism in pnlili- 
I cal circles aitlinugh a.s a progressive 
resuiireh jiuigraiiiinc the major impact 
of monetarist ideas within iieadcmia 
h.id occurred in the period I9.^n-7ti. il 
is perhaps ni tine that l'>7(i wasalsothe 
vciir lluii Friednian was awarded the 
Nol)cl nri^c for "his achicvciiienis in 
the fields of conMirnpiion analysis 
nionetnry history and theory, and for 
Ills JcRionstrutidn of the complexity of 
stabilization policy." Much of his 
hook is devoted to explaining the 
theories and research Wrliich earned 
Professor Friedman this ultimate acco- 
lade. 

Dr Eamonn Butler has succeeded 
remarkably well in the ia.sk he set 
himself in writing this hook for as the 
author notes, Friedman's writings are 
to be found in diverse places and 
pitched at every level. Thus Butler has 
produced a one-volume work outlining 
(he main points of Friedman's analysis 
as well as some of the major critioues 
made by his opponents, this boolc is 
not only an enjoyable read but also 
provides a useful guide to (hose who 
wish to know more about Friedman's 
influential ideas. 

The author is presently director of 
the Adam Smith Institute, a public 
policy research foundation operating 
in Britain and the USA. Given this 
position it might well be expected that 
the book would have an evangelical 


flavour. However, the author, while 
lint dispAssionutc. presents his assess- 
ment of Friedman's work in a lone of 
(juiei praise. The lack of sharp critic- 
ism is comnensateil hy the dear pre- 
sentation or Friedman s wide range of 
published maierjat. The lucid style 
should enable both students and m- 
lelligcnt laymen to understand the gra- 
dual evolution of monetarist ideas. 

Professor Fricilnian has come to be 
identified with monciari.sm but as Dr 
Butler shows, his work has ranged over 
a veiy wide area indeed. TheTocus of 
Friedman's interest in over fifty years 


as a professional economist has grad- 
ually shifted from microeconomics 
and methodology to monetary theory 
and the problems as.sociatcd with sta- 


bilization policy. 

Together with Keynes, Friedman's 
ideas have influenced macroeconomic 


theory and policy-making probably 
more than any other economist in the 
postwar period. In particular Fried- 
man's paper, “The Role of Monetary 
Policy,^' published in 1968, has haa 
enormous influence, and he is one of 
the few economists who is well known 
outside the profession. This is attribut- 
able, aecordine to the author, to his 
“unquestionedartistry in promoting a 
cause". This gift he shares with Keynes 
who in a similar fashion used his 
inOuence to popularize a case to the 
widest possible audience. 

Like many other great economists, 
such as Alfred Marshall, Paul Samuel- 
son and John Maynard Keynes, Fried- 


CAMBRIDGE 


conomics 


Money in theMacroeconomy 

MA RT7N PRACHO WN Y 

A textbook designed for students who have completed 
an intermediate course in macroeconomics, relying on 
one of the more demanding texts in this field. Itspnme 
focus is on the role of money in the macro economy 
and on the place of monetary policy as an instrument 
for controlling inflation and unemployment. 

359pp. 0 S21 30613 2 Haro covers S27.50 net 
0 S2t 31394 8 Paperback £11.95 net 


Game Theoretic Models of 

Bargaining 

Edited by ALVIN E, ROTH 

'^is volume is an outgrowth of the renewed interest in 
the strategic approach to the theory of bargainins and 
to the Kneral theonr o( noncooperative games, R 
provides a comprehensive picture of the new 
developments in bargaining theoir, and especially 
shows the way the use of axiomatic modeUhas been 
complemented by the new results derived from 
strategic models. 399pp.032t26?379 £J230net 


Economics as a Process 

Essays in ‘The New Institutional Economics’ 
Edited by RICHARD N. LANGLOIS 

methodological or critical, they also include ^ 

273pp. 0 521 30174 2 £27.50 net 


The Economic Function of 
Futures Markets 
JEFFREYWJLLIAMS 

Tliis book argucs that commodity processors and 
dealers use futures contracts as part of an implicit 
method of borrowing and lending commodities, 
rontra ry to the accepted view of dealers averse to the 
fluctuating value of their inventories wanting 
insurance against price risk. 

26^p, 0 521 26591 6 S25.00 net 


The Theory of Public Utility 
Pricing 

STEPHEN BROWN and DAVID SIBLEY 

Debate about deregulation has focused considerable 
attention on thepncingpolicies of public utilities. The 
book gives a unified andsimplified exposition of the 
modern theory of efficient pricing which is not 
available elsewhere. 

2C3pp. 0 521 30626 4 Hard covers £22.50 net 
0 521 41400 3 Paperback £7.95 net 


Profits in the Long Run 

DENNIS C. MUELLER 

Usingdaia for the 1 000 largest USA manufacturing 
nrms in 1950 and 1972, the author explores the 
influence of variables on long run profitability and 
finds that there arc persistent differences in 


profitability and marketpower across large 
companies. 416pp.0521 306930 


£30.00 net 


Longitudinal Analysis of Labor 
Market Data 


-lu j I • market, but the main ^ 

EconometricSodetyJ^Logrihs^^ ^ 
Nowinpe^erback 

Advances in Economic Theory 

EditedbyWERNERHILDENBRAND 

n literature 

4 y6ppi 0 521 31266 3 Paperback £8 95 tipt 
EconometricSociety Monographs 1 

Mow in paperback 

Advances in Econometrics 

Edited by WERNER HILDENBRAND 
‘Aldiough not comprehensive, the coveraw U j 


man started out his academic life with 
an interest in mathematics. After grad- 
uating from Rutgers in 1932, Fried- 
man moved on to Chicago and then 
Columhia before finally returning to 
Chicago again in 1948 where he re- 
mained until the late 1970s. On route 
to Chicago Friedman was iiiftiienccd 
by Arthur Burns mid Wcscly Mitchell, 
both of whom cinplinsizcd me empiri- 
cal nature of economics, tli.nt economic 
theories must be capable of testing if 
tliey are to add to liumnn understand- 
ing. Thus to Friedman the hnllnmrk of 
a good economic (lieory is its predic- 
tive power. He has also demonstrated 
a distinct nreference for simple siiiall- 
sealc moclcls of a partial rntiicr than 
general equilibrium nature, Hence 
Friednian adopts the Marshallian 
rather than Walrasian approach to 
economic analysis. It is thcrerore re- 
markable that the author does not 
discuss the relationship between Fried- 
man's monetarism and the ncw-elnssi- 
cal varic^ of monetarism nssociaicd 
with Professor Robert Lucas. Unlike 
Friedman, the new-classical school 
adopt the Walrasian general equilib- 
rium framework and on several points 
their theories are a direct challenge to 
some of Friedman's most important 
contributions especially concerning 
the time lags involved with rejsard to 
the real effects of monetary fluctua- 
tions. 

It is also difficult to agree with Dr 
Butler’s claim that "Friedman's major 
contribution to economics is the estab- 
lishment of a completely new econo- 
mic model". Since most of the basic 
propositions of the quantity theory of 
money had been set out in David 
Hume’s 17.52 essay, "Of Money", this 
statement seems difficult to jusiirv. 


Some fifteen years ago the lute 
Professor Harry John.son argued that 
the inuiiclarist counter-revolution 
would founder on the rocks of intoler- 
able levels of uncmploymeni. The 
attempt, in recent years, to explain 
current levels of unemployment in 
terms of Friedman's “natural rate" 
suggest that monetarism has indeed 
entered a degenerating phase. Never- 
theless Professor Friedman has forced 
Keynesians to restate and remake their 
case for stabilization policies. 

Professor Friedman is well know for 
his advocacy of the free market unliin- 
deied by misconceived Interventions 
by government. If one were nttemp- 


ting to encapsulate F'rieitman's phi- 
losophy it would be that “markets 
work, government invariably fails". 
His mpular expositions of free market 
ideology represent a concerted attack 
on vnnoiis forms of anvermneiii in- 
tcrfcrcncc with the Invisible hand, 
.wh views place him firmly in the 
Chicago tradition and ns the author 
notes “Friedman has helped olussieul 
liberal altitudes to permeate the think- 
ing of a number of lending western 
governments." 

Friedman's vision is to show rhe 
capitalist system in a very favournblc 
light. In his view the market system hn.s 
remarkable power in raising living 
stMdards if only government would 
retrain from Interfering with the eco- 
nomic machine. For Friedman, all that 
18 nerasury is for governments to 
provide law and order, to enforce 
contracts, to establish a stable monet- 

Market 

forces 

The British Economy 

volume one: Years of Turmoil 192fr< 

1951 

by Derek H,Aldcroft 

Wheatsheaf Books, £22.50 and £7 95 

lSBN071080ll49a ndQ1092 

This is the first volume of what is 
intended to be an extended study of 
the Bntish economy from 1920 to the 
present day. Professor Aldcrofi's ener- 
gies permitting (and his output to date 
has been prodigious) two further 
''ojumes are projected: one dealing 
wtn Britain's poor growth record 

era of 

”51-/3, and a final one An the search 
vrorld**^*^ In the contemporary 

In this first instalment, Aldcroft has 
not attempted a comprehensive econo- 
mic history. Rather, he has sought to 
investigate "some oi the major econo- 
mic luues ud problems of the period, 
to debate these in the light of the many 
new and stimulating contributions 
made m recent yearn, some of which 
oraw upon contemporary economic 
..L®Wtysis,.and to.pgy partjculgr aitep- 
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Milton Friedman 

ary environment and to protect it 
citizen from external aggression Ftoa 
such a perspective, economic dlffiai, 
ties are seen not as the resuii ol 
unfettered free enterprise but rathti 
the inevitable outcome of inappropii’ 
ate and unnecessary govemnwni a- 
tervention. Health care, houiinstti 
education can be best 
through the market. competitloQlsilK 
most effective form of eonsujDer pro- 
tectinn, labour unions dBiDige ih 
interests of workers, and Key«siu- 
ism is synonomuus with moortvy 
mismanagement. A universal sysuin 
of free markets is the best way d 
raising the living standnrds of tfl 
members of soaety. In addiiiix), 
Friedman argues that the preservuM 
of economic fraedom is an esendil 
prerequisite for the survival of poUtiol 
freedom. In this respect Priedmaii'] 
vision corresponds to that origiiully 
expressed by Hayek in 1944 ui Tie 
Roiid to Serfdom. 

Dirigaie critics point out that to 
Smithian vision, which k 
cnjnying a rcnais.iaflcc (hanks to Fneo 
inani is outdated. It does not corrS' 
pond to modern capitalist systHU 
which are riddled with powerful om 
polies, externalities, inierdepenoeD' 
cies, am! individual actors who in- 
creasingly measure their welfare fl 
relative as well as absolute terms. 

iTiedmairs lowly origins as the w 
of iKMir immigrants could well nw 
eiiuemiercd within him a tonlerap p" 
the cxploiiivc nature of 
dill the opposite. Milton 
become Ihc greatest living " 
free market capitalism. For suppo^ 
and opponents alike this bp®* 
iiscful guide and succeeds in its bnuW 
purpose. Dm those who wish to ^ 

where. 


Bri an Snowdon _ 

Brian Snowdon is principal 
economics at Newcastle Polyieth 


tion to the role of 
which hdsbeen the subject of « 
able controversy in the recent 
lure". It was the mention of ^ 
porary economic analysis 
caught my altenrion. For. 
students of the 20th-century 
economy have had to rely on u 
The Development [®? 

nomy, now updated m a i« .niiUjO. 
edition to cover the 
This work, while 
among students, is toodel^le® 

conventional in its npproacn I ' 

much formal economic 
then, was an opportunj y J® [Jjp^ 
ment Pollard's work 
more appropriate for 
economic student and thow^ 
historians who haw not yet ffj 
the greater precision of 6wn 
the safety of the literary 

Such expectations wera 
appointed. Instead, what wc ® . jv 
is a reworking of an ^/^Jf 

Inter-War Ennomv! Eriioi ^ 
1939 (1970), with » 
appended to cover the Secon 
War and postwar recoiistmcj“ 
neither Ihc earlier study 
sent one is there much serio“ , jj, 
mic analysis. Not surprisuieJ’ j 
focus for the interwar m A ^ 

Aldcrofi's defence of his 
ings on economic growth ano 
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economics 


Is left 
right? 


Britain's Economy: the roots of 

stagnation 

by Aubrey Jones 

Cambridge University Press, £17.50 

ISBN052130816X 

The Economic Decline of Modern 

Britain: the debate between left and 

right 

by David Coates and John Hillard 
Wheatsheaf, £22.50 and £8.95 
ISBN074500l076and01459 

There are almost as many views on 
what is wrong with Britain as there are 
uoemptoyed. and the trends arc still in 
the same direction. These two books 
would appear from their titles to be 
about the same thin^ - more diagnos- 
tics on the British disease. Contes and 
Hillard certainly is in this mould; 
however, Aubrey Jones’s is for the 
most part not about this at all. Its title 
is an almost total red herring. 

Jones was Minister of Fuel and 
Power under Eden and then Minister 
of Supply for a while under Macmillan. 
He is oest known for the fact that he 
was chairman of the National Board 
for Prices and Incomes (NBPIl for 
almost the duration of the 1964-70 
Labour Government. The core of his 
book is a fairly detailed discussion of 
these three periods in office. It is in this 
respect much more of a political 
memoirc than it is an economic analy- 
sis. Perhaps fortunately, he sticks very 
closely to nis area of responsibility and 
does not indulge in rash judgements 
beyond his range of experience. 

Seen for what it is the book is a 
valuable document. It is an insider's 
record of decision-making on some 
key Issues at a particular point in time. 
Perhaps the most interesting of the» 
is the question of nuclear power. This 
is even more controversial today than 
it was in the 1950s. Jones relates a 
comedy of errors. "The trebling of the 
nuclear power provamme in the 
second half of the 19?Ds was estimated 
to raise the contribution of nuclear 
power to the total energy requirements 
of the country to around 6 per cent in 
1965 and to 15-20 per cent in 1975. In 
1982 the nuclear contribution was 5.1 
per cent." 

Jones seems to conclude from nis 


unkeriM than they were in his expen- 
eace. The more obvious conclusion, 
however, is that they should not be 
tinkering at all. When it comes to 
incomes policy Jones is rather uncritic- 
al of the experience. He is topical m 
calling for profit sharing. The NBPl 
does not come over as an institution 
whose demise has been a cause of 


'f the mana^ economy. 

The narrative is too episodic, aoa 
rill disappotot the student who_ is 


searching tor order and understanding 
la face of the morass of events and 


» most unsatlsractory. ror 
pie, in discussing the course of fiscal 
^lic? during the 1930s (which, to 
declare an interest, was the sulriect of 
own recent book), it Is shocking to 
^ the constant employment budget 
balance Introduced as a summary mea- 
sure of fi^jal stance without erolana- 
uoR or definition. The student who has 
read the specialist literature will 
simply be baffled by this, while those 
who nave will be disappointed by the 
poverty of the technical discussion. 

, Typically, with the textbook format. 
It can be difficult to identify the 
author’s centra) the^. Fortunately 
this il not the case here as Aldcroft 
writes cleaify and the book is well- 
ftructured. For the interwar period at 
lesst he is concerned to snow the 


much suffering. However, lie has niii 
lust faith in the belief that wu really do 
need an effective and pcrmiineni in- 
comes policy. But, then, ilhe doesn't 
believe, who could? 

Coates and Hillard have pui 
together 35 contributions to a sup- 
posed "debate" between right and left. 
There are a few big names among the 
contributors, not the least being Mrs 
Thatcher. However, there is no Jcbaic 
whatsoever, merely a large number of 
independent views. Just about every 
view you ean think of is put forward by 
someone. It's all the fault of the 
unions, the city, the government, ihe 
Treasury, capitalism, socialism, man- 
agement or of course Mrs Thatcher! 

If the authors think (hat colicciing 
together a number of wildly differing 
perspectives under one cover is going 
to help anyone decide the "truih’^they 
are very wrong. This collection con- 
tains such a rapag of unsubstantiated 
assertions ana thinly disguised pre- 
judice that il becomes infuriating to 
read. The editors clearly have strong 
Marxist leanings and Ihcir selection or 
contributions Betrays this. However, 
the weakness of both sides of the 
argument undermines the worth of the 
entire exercise. 

At Ihc end of it all, how arc wc 
supposed to decide who is cnrreci? 
Coates and Hillard want to conclude 
that left is right. Not only do the 
Marxists have a block of uigni papers 
in the collection but there is also a 
Marxist bias to several of the introduc- 
tory and concluding chapters. On top 
of that it is notable that the Marxist 
contributions arc all from active 
academics. The right-wing contribu- 
tions arc virtually all from politicians 
or journalists. Indeed, only one of the 
right contributions is from active 
academics (Bacon and Eltis). The next 
nearest is a piece from Hayck who 
retired many years ago. It would ^a 
bit fairer to compare Rke with like. The 
stacking of the odds does not end 
there. Mrs Thatcher’s piece is a speech 
delivered in 1968. The editors allow 
themselves the advantage of a paper 
each, written in 1985. This means that 
they are able to criticize “Thatcher- 
ism" but none on the other side is given 
the space for an up to date defence, or 
even an up to date analysis of any kind. 

The real problem with this book |s 
that Us aim Is political and Us content is 
for the most part a presentation of 
political points of view. This is about as 
instructive as a pile of election man- 
ifestos. And yet at the heart of the I 
disagreements are some serious issues I 
whi% could in principle be settled by 
means of clear analysis and rigorous 
testing of hypotheses against data. 
Unfortunately the book contains hlfle 
or none of this. No wonder Sir Keith 
Joseph (one of the contributors) in- 
sisted In taking the "science" out of 
“social science*. On this evidence he 
was quite right to do so. PerhaM one 
more factor should be added to the list 
of potential causes of Britain s decline 
_ t6e low standard of public discussions 
• of economic issues. 

K. A. Chrystal 

K. A. Chrystal is professor ofecono- 
mics at the University of Sheffield. 


infiuence of natural market forces, 
rather than just oolicy which is judged 
to have received loo much attention m 
the Uterature. A particular note u 
made of the contribution of overly high 
real wages to Britain s difficulties 

(classicaT unemployment), with - for 
once - politics DCing integrated with 
economics to show the weight of rea 
wage resistance. Here parallels might 
be drawn with more recent expenenw, 
though with this and other themes his 
comparative exercises are muted and 
not particularly useful. By contrast, his 
treatment of the war and postwar 
periods does not seem to be founded 
upon any overall interpretation. 

Throughout his career, Professor 
Aldcroft has had a knack of writing 

S sneral books on subjects much m 
emand by student with his work 
being far more regarded by 
bv Ids fellow academics. Given the 
current tendency among economic hlfr 


Inactive 

service 

industry 

Slow Growth and the Service Economy 
by Pascal Petit 
Frances Pinter. £17. SU 
ISBN 1)86187 291 6 

Everyone knows that recent economic 
history has been a story of slow 
arowili, deindustrialization and the 
development of the service sector. 
What IS not so clear is how far the 
expansion of (he service economy is a 
root cause of the poor growth in the 
face of a shrinking manufacturing 
base. Peril has provided a worthwhile 
coniribuiion lo ihc debate Hhoui the 
consequences for growth and employ- 
ment of the development of services. 
The principal focus uf his analysis is on 
products and markets rather than 
emnloymeni per se. 

On Ihc face of it , taking a produL-iiun 
view, the growth of services limits (he 
growth of productivity in (he economy 
us a whole because several services arc 
necessarily incapable uf productivity 
advances. Arc wnilers more produc- 
tive than they were a hundred years 
ago? Thus a key question is whether, in 


that tills book wQl prove similarly 
popular. But there is much £ 
economic history thw is allowed fw in 
this offering, which is a lost opportun- 
ity for a real synthesis of the recent 
litera ture. 

R oger Middleton 

Dr Middleton if lecturer in e^omle 
history at the University of Durham. 


ilic f.ai; di.-inilii’>iiMli''ili<»). the 
■.LTvji.e salor (.an j;ciiei.ile sii(fKieiil 
ik'inaiul In stiimilaie I'niwih Aceiiiial 
theme of the ho'jk is tlial the present 
cc^Hioniic stiigii.vtiun is siibsi>inlially 
causceJ hy a lack of licnianil This 
inicirupis the viriinius circle of ex- 
tended markets giving rise, as Adam 
Smith argued, (o increased division of 
Inbour and ccononiies of scale, wiih 
consequent guins in producliviiy. 

Much of the book looks in detail at 
the foieigii. intcrniediaie and final 
demand for services. Foreign trade in 
services accounts for only a small part 
uf the total uses so there arc limited 
prospects for using this !■> offset a 
reliitivc decline in trade in manufac- 
tures. The intermediate demand for 
services (by firms) is also rejected as a 
source of poieniial fur regcneraiinii. 
Part of the expansion of the intermedi- 
ate demand uir services is simply an 
externalizing of functions, such os 
design and computing, previously car- 
ried out by manuraciuriiiE firms. So 
what about the final demand for 
services, by liouscholds and by^ivcrn- 
ment? Here the prospects of iiutoii- 
oinous growth also seem slender be- 
cause mere is a high degree of com- 
plementarity to other household pro- 
duction and consumption activities, 
and the crisis in the welfare stale hns 
called into qiicslinn the continued 

B 'l of expenditure on sucializ.cd 
and education services. As for 
the dramatic iulvunces in coiupiiter 
technology, the argimscnl is th.'it these 


hnve an iiii|i.Kl on the w,iy ui which 
tTadiliiiiinl giwuls ,iiid services arc 
piuduccil rather ih.in on opening up 
oppuriuniiics for new kinds ol liiial 
coiisuiiiption. 

Petit pursues all these arguments in 
a vigorous and detailed manner His 
conclusion is not opiiniiscie Con- 
straints on the demand for services 
mean Ihal the development of such 
demand is unlikely to lead to economic 
recovery in the short lo medium term, 
and for the longer term he argues that 
(here is an absence of major cumula- 
tive sequences in which changes in the 


conditions of production and in the 
formation of rlemand help to sustain 
each other lo establish real opportuni- 
ties for stable growth. 

Throughout rise book the argument 
is presented in a careful and often 
stimulatingsvay, ihnugh ihc reader has 
to work, ^he auilior. for instance, 
stops short of dislilling the thread of his 
message into a conclusion, and he is 
ratherliricf on the policy implications. 
But this is nevertheless an interesting 
tK>i)k and it is hard to challenge the 
conclusion that the future of service 
economies, which is what developed 
economics have become, rcniiiins un- 
certain. 


Barry Tliomas 

Dr ThonuK is senior lecturer in econo- 
i«i« at the UHiVeMiry of Diirhttm. 
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Unemployment, Search and 
Labour Supply 

Edited by RICHARD BLUNDELL 
and IAN WALKFR 

This book brings logcilicr recent work analysing tl ic 

labourmarketbchaviourof agents, particularly with 

rceard to unemployment, job search, and labour 
suddIv. It considers the economic and demographic 
factors Involved, and in particular the responsiveness 

Social Goals and Social 
Organisation 

Essays in Memory of Elisha Pazner 
Edited by LEONID HURWICZ, 

DAVID SCHMEIDLER 
and HUGO SONNENSCHEIN 

A collection of essays providing acomprehensive view 
of the design and evaluation of economic mechanisms, 
written and edited by the major contributors to the 
field. Leo Hurwicz supplies A Perspective which 
orovldu a context for both the surveys and the six 
published papers by Elisha Pazner that complete the 

377 pp. 0 521 26204 6 £27.50 net 


UK Tax Policy and Applied 

General Equilibrium Analysis 

JOHN PIGGOTT and JOHN WHALLEV 

•Hiisbook presents the first full length trcainiw^^^^ 

development and application of an applied gener. ! 

to analvse UK taxation and subsidy policy. |t also 
provide results of 

been designed to inform the policy debate, not onl> «i 

«5.00 net 

New Developments in Applied 
General Equilibrium Analysis 
Edited by JOHN PIGGOTT 
and JOHN WHALtEY 
Written by many of the leadingcontributors to the 
field of general equilibrium analysis, these pap®« 
discuss new approaches to welfare measurement in 
aoplicd models; applications to iiithcrto unexplored 
arCM, such as economic history; extensions to analyse 
micro data files; regional analysis; fixed price 
equilibria; and manj othera. ^ 


Britain’s Economy: the Roots of 
Stagnation 

AUBREY JONES 

lihas long been recognised that Britain has declined 
relatively to other countries. Aubrey Jones pinpoints 
two causes: technological Inferiority and the tendency 
foran upward pressure on incomes. He argues that the 
present Government has reached a false diagnosis in 
ascribing the country’s problems to too much money 

andhasthcrcforeworsenedihesituaiioii. 

168 pp. 0 521 30316 X £17.50 net 


Analytical Studies in Transport 
Economics 

Edited by ANDREW F. DAUGHETY 

Strongly quantitative in flavour^ this bpejk presents 
work at the frontier of research in the field of transport 
economics. The papers cover a range of modelling 
approaches and address a variety oi transport issues, 
but they arc all concerned with the analysis of current 
issues. 262 pp. 0 521 26810 9 £27.50 net 


The Reason of Rules 

Constitutional Political Economy 
GEOFFREY BRENNAN 
and JAMES BUCHANAN 
Societies function on the basisqf rules. Appropriately 


ccninii aiiwiBvi ...w— .. j « 

This book is about rules-wh.it they arc, how they 

Collective Decision Making 

An Economic Outlook 

SHMUEL NITZAN and JACOB PAROUSH 

This book deals with the problem of decisional skills 
aceregation assuming homogeneous preferences but 
tfiftcting decisional skills. Alramewprk for the study 
of collective decision making is developed and tlie 
model is illustrated in a range of different fields. 

142 pp. 0 521 30326 5 £19.50 net 


The Economic Law of Motion of 
Modern Society 

A Marx-Keynes-Schumpeter Centennial 
Edited by H.-J. WAGENER 
and J. W. DRUKKER 

This book assesses the theories (ai^ the 
interpretations of tlieni) of Marx, Keynes ami 
Schumpeter, bringing out the compicmentaniy o) 
their general visions of capitalism and considering the 
conirroution their work can still make. 

244 pp. 0 52! 30092 4 £22.50 net 


Cambridge University Press 

The Cdinbuigh Diillding, Sli'aftcsbury Rnad, Cambridgic CDZ ZKli. En^and 
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NEW TITLES FROM MIT 

Restoring Europe's Prosperity: Macroeconomic Papers 
irom the Centre lor European Policy Studies 
EDITED BY OLIVIER BLANCHARD. RUDIGER DORNBUSCH & 
RICHARD LAYAflO 

The first annual from the Centre (or European Policy Studies focuses on 
the major medium- and long-term issues facing the European 
Communities and Western Europe both internally and inlernalionally. 

£15 95 Hardback l82pp 0-26?-02349-4 


Economic Policy In an Interdependent World 
RICHARD N. COOPER 

Written over the past lifieen years, these essays reflect the ideas and 
insights of this gifted economist. 

E27l0 Hardback »Opp 0-262-03113-2 

Superfairness: Applications and Theory 
WILLIAM J. BAUMOL 

Baumol here tackles the theory of fairness or equity in micropollcy 
decisions and its applications to practical economic problems. 

Jure Cl 0 95 Hardback 26Bpp 0-262-^234-6 

Dollars, Debts arrd Deficits 
RUDIGER DORNBUSCH 

This collection of essays addresses most, if not all. of the key current 
policy issues in open economy macroeconomics. 

July £1995 Hardback 200pp 0-2^-04065-9 

indexingi Inflation and Economic Policy 
STANLEY FISCHER 

This collection of essays supports the view that mainstream economics 
can contribute much to the analysis of policy issues and controversies. 
June £24.95 Hardback S04pp 0-262-06098-1 

Sources of International Comparative Advantage: 

Theory and Evidence 
EDWARD E. LEAMER 

Now available in paperback, Learner's book Is the first to present a clear 
empirical plclure of the inlernatlonaf exchange of goods and of the 
resources that account for the inlernatronal exchanges that occur. 

£12.50 Paperback 384pp 0-262-62051-0 
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Radicai Economics - New and Recent Titles 


MACROECONOMICS: 
the Dynamics of Commodity 
Production 

Amit Bhadurl 

l®S«j. 2?tpp. He t2.v00 0 335 8 

Pb£ 8.9? (3 333 291^5 6 

THE RISE AND FALL OF 
KEYNESIAN ECONOMICS 

Michael Bleaney 

198-t 222pp. PbL 6.95 0 333 3I6&6 5 

PLANNING THE BRITISH 

( ECONOMY 

Paul Hare 

1985. 272pp. He L25.00 0 333 36 1 1 0 5 
PbL 8.95 0 333 361 M 3 

HISTORY OF 

MODERN NON-MARXIAN 
ECONOMICS . 

Antal Matyas' 


2rd ea. first time m paper 
1985. 592pp. He C25.00 0333 389573 
Pb£ 995 0333 36b085 


THE ECONOMICS OF 
MICHAL KALECKI 

Malcolm Sawyer 

1985. 192pp. He £2^00 0 333 349350 
Pb£ 0 333 3-W3b'l 


Also New 


Current Issues In International 
Trade Theory and Policy 
Edited by David Greenaway 
Specially commissioned essays 
provide an ovei view of r ecent 
developments digestible lo 
undei graduates. 


I «>86, 224pp. He £25.00 0 333 3740-1 5 
Pb£ 8.9S 0 333 37405 3 

All titles available oi^ inspection lo 
leaurers by writing to Inspection Copy 
Department. Macmillan Education, 
Houndm.ils. Basingstoke. Hants PG2 1 2>C5. 


The Share Economy 
Conquering Stagflation 
MARTIN WEITZMAN 

'Mr Weitzman's book may well be one of the most important 
ooi\tnbutiona to the problem of dealing with unemployment in 
capitalist societies since Keynes wrote The General Theory ’ 

Daily Telegmph 

'Here is a way to achieve full employment without inflation; give 
labour and management an incentive to write proftt-sharing 
contracts.' The Banker 

'Fascinating . . . Weitzman’s idea is an important and exciting ' 
proposal to throw into the melting pot of now or rejuvenated i d flas 
for reforming the labour market.’ Guardian 

'Essentially Lawson has discovered a new guru, who might 
become ovor the next few years as important as the out-dated 
economist Milton Friodman was.' Sundc^ Times 

£6.SS Pnporbock 176pp 0-674-80683-6 

(0109) 

H arvard 
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Conduct 
of policy 

Brilala's Economic Renaissance: 
Margaret Thatcher's Reforms 1979- 
1984 

by Alan Wallers 

Oxford University Press, £]9.S0 
' ISBNO 19503739 1 

As the Prime Minister’s personal eco- 
nomic adviser between 1981 and 1983, 
Sir Alan Walters is uniquely posi- 
tioned to offer an intriguing ins^ht 
into economic policy formulation dur- 
ing this period. Moreover, unlike cer- 
tain fair-weather supporters of 
“Thalcherite" policies, he is willing to 
stand or fall on the outcome of the 
policies implemented during this 
period although, as indeed the Gov- 
ernment has always claimed, the long- 
term nature of the package of reforms 
adopted allows only an interim and 
temporary assessment. Accordingly, 
the author reserves the right lo amend 
his judgement in the li^l of future 
evidence. 

Despite this reservation he presents 
his views on the conduct of policy in 
forthright fashion, exposing the theory 
and ideology underlying the present 
Govcrnmcnl's economic refurins, 


comprising tlie cscliewal of fiscal fine- 
tuning nnaincomes policies, the imple- 
mentation of a mcaium term financial 


incomes policies, the iinplc- 


strategy fMTFS), deregulation, “pri- 
vatization" and reform of trades union 
legislation, to a non-specialist read- 
ership. He also stimulates the reader's 
interest with the occasional glimpse 
behind the policy-making process, his 
observation that many economic 
advisers operate in practice us “arch 
rationalizers" for the policy proposed 
by officials or ministers, for example, 
serving lu conflrm (ho worst fears uf 
outside commentators. The {^ulf be- 
tween the bulk of the acadenne com- 
munity, steadfastly clinging to tradi- 
tionally-received doctrine, and politi- 
cians is also highlighted. 

The slartine-point of the text is an 



author points out later, however, eco- author expresses scepticism atv,... . 
nomctric evidence rarely resolves any ments of the various PSfift 
dispute, the famous work of Hendry ments, and especially the inn^ 

andEricsson(1983)providing|Ustone ad^stment. suEgesled by acaH,> 

example of how readily the validity of Ue next major issue taewfe 


the work 
case the 


of previous analysis (in this 
highly-regarded Friedman 


case the highly-regarded ^rieanian of private sector spendina bv 

and Schwartz) can be called into sector spending, and at this I 


question. Nevertheless, it is prob.ibly 
fair to say that ihc present consensus is 
that fiscal multipliers arc much lower 
now than in the 1960s nnd "confi- 
dence" effects associated with the 
absolute size and chnngcs in Inidcct 
deficits are widely believed tci limit tlic 
power of “fiscal'^ policy. 

This, in itself, means thul policies 
emphasizing the primacy of nioncinry 

q ’ cy and embracing “tarECls" for 
get deficits, for wnicli Ific public 
sector borrowing rcquiremuiil (PSBR) 
is a proxy, receive a fairly sympathetic 
ear, although this is no excuse for 
passively accenting the policy details in 
non-critical rasliioii. For example, 
what precisely arc the link.'igcs be- 
tween the PSBR, money supply 
growth fas measured by the sterling M3 
statistic) and interest rates in the short, 
medium and longer-term (the MTFS 
involved a progressive decline in the 
ratio of the PSBR to GDP consistent 
with a progressive decline in target 
ranges for sterling M3 growth) and how 
good a measure of the pressures im- 
posed upon financial markets by public 
sector activities is the raw PSBR 
Figure? Neither question is adequately 
addressed in the text, although (he 






explanation and review of the evidence 
relating to Ihc conventional Keynesian 
wisdom on demand management. The 
author concludes lhat a survey of 
experience and statistical evidence 
suggests that the British economy has 
responded perversely to fiscal stimuli, 
a conclusion endorsed by a review of 
standard econometric models. As the 


Zones of 
enterprise 

The Flaanclal Structure of 
MulUnalional Capitalism 
by Pierre Grou 
Berg, £19.95 and £7.95 
ISBN0907S82400and419 

The accelerating pace of direct foreign 
investment by large enterprises has 
naturally received widespread atten- 
tion from social scientists and especial- 
ly economists. They have ined to 
explain its form, timing, industrial 
composition, and international dis- 
tnbutlon, as well as to analyse the 
increasingly Important policy implica- 

The main emphasis of the present 
book is rather different. It seeks to 
place recent developments in the long- 
term perspective of the evolution of 
capital sm and in particular to establish 
the role played by flnandal inslitu- 

1970s as a period of 
i^pitalisL crisis after the long postwar 
booin, the author argues lhat part of 
tte orisis was the result of one indust- 
rial revolution coming to an end and a 
new one - based on information tech- 
nology and electronics- just bednninB 
2 !h disruption 

re-adjustment.*^ En- 
to retain their vitality 
8M industrial leadership have hatL 

therefore. In omui ' 


Sir Alan Walters 


most part the enterprises (hut have 
been most successful in this respect 
have decreased their bank indebted- 
ness and relied to an increasing extent 
on intemaily generated funds. As (he 
process unfolds what emerges arc dual 
economics characterized on the one 
hand by very large multinational enter- 
prises that are making or have already 
made the major structural adjustments 
lo the new, underlying technological 
conditions. They arc largely un- 
touched by the economic cris». On the 
other hand are enterprises lhat have 
not risen to the challenges posed by the 
third industrial revolution and as a 
result are in decline. 

This brief sketch of what I under- 
stand to be the author's interpretation 
of recent developments (the book was 


translator) is enough to indicate the 
breadth and scope of the questions 
raised about the role of multinational 
enterprises in the modern economy. It 
IS when the author tries lo match his 
theoretical analysis against the data, 
however, lhat the limitations of the 
study emerge. He uses a sample of the 
world s largest 500 enterprises in 1965 
and 1978 ranked by turnover. Given 
the main emphasis of the book it is 
important lo note that the enterprises 
are included because of their overall 
sire not because of the importance of 
their overseas operations. Although 
many would occur on both lists it 
would be interesting to know which 
companies would not. 

Underlying much of the author’s 
subuquent empirical analysis Is his 
contention that the period was one "of 
Mrelerated capital concentration" 
which means "rewer and fewer, but 

8®ods Within .a given 



ne next major issue tackled^h^, 
of ‘crowding out”, orihedisoHr' 
of private sector siMndingV pS 
sector spending, and at 4 IS 
the policy of “privatization^^"* 
plained. Apart from providing imZ 
support for the beliefs that ttj 
lizalioii" normally results 

Ferring activities to the private 
on efficiency grounds and the neSt 
of simultaneously raising the detS 
cf^ctivc competition fn the US 

Historical surveys of the condwri 

bollunonelary and fiscal poficiesdw. 
mg the 1979-83 period are alsopK. 
scnicd, the former being L 
plentcnied Iw analysis of the wabiliS 
or demand for money functions, fa * 
role of broad and narrow money uj I 
the exchange rate as targets, and iIk 
transmission mechanism of monetin 
poli^. The author concludes ihitiif 
MTFS successfully reduced inflsilot 
that the long-run demand for ooni 
function is stable (thereby vaiidsiion 
monetarist policy prescripiioo), ihn 
narrow money (MO) ought lo recehc 
more weight in oTicial policymaliiu 
(eg with respect to the selting 3 
interest rates), that it»difficulnosv 
exchange rates as subsidiary Indiaioo 
of Ihc stance of monetary policy, end 
that the UK should noi joiQ dt 
Europenn Monetary System ncuk, 
contrary to popular ^lief, it inlets 
divergence of member countries' isEls- 
tion rales nnd monetary polines 
Equally provocative are the claim 
nuirie mrthc widersucccssofpoliq.iii 
the siinpc of an enduring aiid unpK- 
ccdcnled rise in productivity, r^ii 
dlsinflniion and a more enlighieced 
approach being taken on (be lodusirul 
relations front. In the light of record 
(and nccclcruling) levels of uaempki)- 
ment at a time when the cycikal 
upswing is petering out, of depressed 
levels of manufacturing output sod 
iiivcsimcnt (still subsianlisUy loiser 
than when ilic Govcrumeftl came to 
|k)wcr), and tif the recent industnil 
conflicts involviittlhc teaching proles' 
.sioii and within the newspaper induS' 
try, such a vievv is unlikely to commtiw 
imivcrsnl support. , 

livcti thcmgli tlw book e unhM|y ^ 
cimngu the reader's prior beliefs ahw' 
(he mcriih tif "Tliatciicrian' . the au- 
liior performs a viiliiahle 
exphuiiing the rntionnlc umierlyini 
recent policy 10 a wide auoienW' 

Maximilian J. B. Hail 

Or Hall Ls Icviurer hi etonomla s 
Lou^hhorough Univerdty. 



economic area". Whether 
concentration of -uiM 

crease over this period is an 
and important question but no reiiaw 
answer is given in this booK . 

Tlie author relies on a 
ing of the sum of corpora^ 
in the sample since 

country's GDP for that .g.^ted 
much of their lurnowr ''JJ* J 
abroad because of ihetr * -oj be 
character, the index 
related to the concentration of p , 

tion in “a given 
Concentration may have 
clined or remained unchan|e^j^^j 

tainly the evidence for the us « . 
UK suggests that 
concentration took place P 
in the manufacturing senior' 

Again, when considering ^ 
ednc» ratio of tte largest 


edness ratio oi me 

(ie their dependency on 

from banks) ‘he author 

examples ofnowlhtsdecW 

1973 and 1978 and eondudes ^ 


iv/j anu iv/o . .iw 

continue with more ®*®7,Pr,i«oiiui 
same results are obtained • 

Ihe data for calculating tms jj, ^ 
available for all compan , 
sample the conclusion an 1 ^ 
drawn from it would have ^ 
convincing had a full staitsb 


numoeroi importarn 1 , 

the hnance and ^‘rategy of i 
national enterprises. 
does very little to improve 
ledge. 


Michael Utton 


Dr Utton is reader in econon^ ‘ 
University of Readit\8' 
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After 

Keynes 

The Crisis of Keynesian Economics: a 

Marxist view 

by Geoffrey PlUloS 

Croom Helm, £17.95 

ISBN070994019X 

After Keynes's General Theory had 
been assimilated it came to be widely 
believed that crises and cycles could 
now be avoided by suitable demand 
management. Hence the stagflation 
and ftnaactal stresses of the past fifteen 
years have caused a crisis of confidence 
m Keynesian theory and policy. Dr 
Pilling sees in this ensis the opportun- 
ity to expose the “fundamental philo- 
smhical and methodological issues" 
underlying Keynes’s General Theory. 

in the first chapter Pilling outlines 
reactions to the General Tneoiy: the 
acceptance by many Marxists of some 
of Keynes's'iMBs, attempts by neoclas- 
sical economists to co-opt Keynes, the 
monetarist counter-revolution, post- 




suuestions to merge the K^es- 
iO^cki ftamework with neo-Ricar- 
dian developments. The second chap- 
ter explores the significance of the 


The best 
laid plans 

Planning the British Economy 
by Paul Hare 

Macmillan, £25.00 and £8.95 
ISBN 0 333 361105and 361113 

"When I went to the Bar as a very 
young man 

(Smd I to myself, said 1) 

I'll work on a new and original plan 
(Said 1 lo myself, said I) 
sang the Lord chancellor in lolantne. 
For “the Bar" read “Downing Street 
and the timelines of a new study of the 
rationale of economic planning is 
clear. 

Paul Hare's book is one of a series 
with the overall title Radical Ecino‘ 
mia, whose general editor wnips: 
"Each book will be a useful wntribu- 
tion to its particular field and should 
become a text around whicMhe study 
of economics takes place". This leaves 
it rather undear whether PtanniM the 
British Economy is to be ured as a 
textbook or as a stimulus to debate - or 
both. Dr Hare clearly regards it as a 
polemic and it deserves to be read m 
that way. , 

The brok begins with a survey of 
planning expenence in the UK and 
briefer accounts of experienw in East- 
ern Europe, France and Japan. A 
chapter on “theoretical approaews 
follows and the second half attempts to 
outline the political and organizational 
problems to be overcome were a future 
Government to adopt a “planning 
approach to the economic probfejns 01 
the UK. As with a sandwich, it is the 
filling - in this case the thMreiiMl 
chapter- which really counts. Does Dr 
Hare make out a convincing analytic 
case for the introduction of planning ot 
any form in a mixed economy? If not, 
then neither past experience nor orga- 
nizational problems arc of much in- 
terest. J . , , 

The argument presented here is, to 
say the least, very tentative. Indicative 
planning is justified not, as in tlie 
French case (and Indeed in our own 
ill-fated National Plan), in terms of 
iteration towards consistency of firms 
and industries’ supply and demand 
plans given projections for the macro- 
economy, but rather in terms of a 
highly abstract approach to each firm s 
investment decisions. Hare roncludes 
that "While a system of Indicative 
planning would seek to mitigate cer- 
tain areas of uncertainty, it 
realistically hope to eliminate it. l nis 
Is.even vaguer than the National Plan. 
"The projections in the Plan are essen- 
tlMly attempts by Govenunent and 
industry . . . worfung in rooperatton, 
to break down the glm>al objert ve of a 


Keynesian revolution in shaping views 
on the role of the state and intciptcta- 
tions of postwar and inlcrwar history. 
Though Keynesian ideas have shaped 
people's nerceptions of the appropri- 
ate or tolerable size of the stiilc, in 
Pilling's view Marxist theory would 
predict a rise in the importance of state 
spending at this stage of capitalism in 
any case. (An important reason is the 
need for state support given the large 
amounts of finance capital required to 
take advantage of modem lechnulo- 
gy.) Keynes is not credited with much 
power to explain Ihe last fifty vears or 
so of historical experience; Marx is a 
better guide. The third chapter justi- 
fies Pilung’s assessment of Keynesian 
theory. He rests his case on a aitique 
of its foundations, as he interprets 
them. The final two chapters look at 
the “arms economy" and at events in 
international finance in the light of the , 
contrast between Marx and Keynes. 

Keynes, Pilling correctly states, is 
concerned with (he functioning of 
capitalism rather than its dynamics. By 
thu he means that the foundation of 
Marx's theoiy in capital and Us con- 
flicting social relations rets the stage 
for prediction of evolving stages of 
capitalism, of which the rise of the 
state as an economic force and the 
collapse of international financial 
arrangements are manifestations. 
Keynes's theory cannot make such 
predictions because it is based on the 
superficialities of capitalism, income 
andprice rather than value and capital. 

This is a fair point taken to an unfair 


exiicuw. ouicijr 

some analysts take a long, evolution- 
ary view while others study the func- 
tioning of an economy at a particular 
point in its history? Pilling sees no 


to no more than an extremely vague 
pious hope for some good to result 
irom the dissemination of (loosely- 
defined) “information”. 

The second part of this “theoretical’’ 
cha pter fouF addresses the problem of 
low and badly-allocated real invest- 
ment in Britain. Hare asserts, asto- 
nishingly, that capital formation is too 
low bwause of •‘too low” savings or 
because savings are “pre-empted (his 
word) by funding tne public rector 
borrowing requirement or by Ming 
overseas. But surely every A_ level 
student rightly sees that a nse m the 
savings ratio does not increare mvest- 
menl^ut merely depresses demand? 
(Compare UK experience in the 
1970SJ Hare argues for an increare in 
the share of profits in total income but 
the case for this surely rests on the 
expected profitabillly o?,. 
iectsT not on the availability of funds? 
Again, the author’s concIuMons are 
{„» ••miiiIH h« n" fhow?) 


identincanon ui 

orojects to meet demand cumntly met 
Rom imports and with market oppor- 
tunities '•not currently pcrceived and 
acted upon by the private sector in 
Britain'^ Really? “Tlte tasks of the 
proposed planning agency would in- 
volve efforts to . . . promotion of ... 
identification ot . . 

Again, vague an*!.. JW,!! 
antdysis, let alone “thepiy . If this w 
the kinJ of intellectual background to 
Ihe formation of Labour s economic 
policy, one can only despair. 

What the reader makes of the rest of 
the book will be determined by what 
he or she makes of this supposed 
analytic basis for “planning" In a mixed 
economy. The early chwters are use- 
ful but woefully under-referenced 
brief summaries ot plannliu experi- 
ence so far. There is an madrertentiy 
ironic remark -^v?n current domestic 
attitudes to the Civil Service- that the 
bureaucracy has long been held in luui 
esteem in Japanese society; as a ^ul . 
it generally attracts the best gradu- 
ates". More generally, ^rc has to 
concede that neither Ffench nor 
Japanese planning has had a dcmonst^ 
able role to play m the relative success 
of their economics: “ . . .. 
admit that (planning s] direct impact I 
on French economic development 
must have been quite modest. And, 
'it is important not to exaggerate the 
role of MITI [Ministry of 
Trade and Industry] m Japan s ewno- 
mic success". In anolner conlMl 
Hare’s intellectual hon^iy "Sam takes 
him on to thin ice so far as Labour s 
economic orthodoxy is 
"one of the findings of the W Ison 
Commute was that the availability of 
fending was rarely 

straint oh investmcnl. So much for 
the perfidy of Iiwu ranee and nMSion 
fuD(U and the destixicflye eifecl of 


■mrcfTifTiffTTTOffirrmii;€ti^^ 


valiility in ihc l:iilcr •.■iilnpii'.c .mil 
quite misiindcrsi.imb KcyiK‘<i‘t 

mclh«Kl (if %hi)[t-run Me 

alleges that Keynes "t<ikes Ixitli ihe 
productive furces and ihe rcl.'itioiis 
produciiun", hy which he means the 
assuRiptiiins nf fixed c.ipit.il snvk .irnl 
technique, “in he immutable cU'- 
ments, given once and fnr ■til " •md that 
these assumpimns are merely arbit- 
rary: he misses hulh ihcir diulyiic.il 
function .ind their correspondence m 
an economy which had been accumu- 
lating and changing technique only 
slowly. Clearly these assumptiims are 
not valid for all eircumsianccs - parti- 
cularly the innovative and rapidly- 
growing 1960s - but wuuld Keynes 
nave thought they were? 

Pilling's view of Keynes's iniercsi 
theory is similarly misguided. Keynes 
is criticized for divorcing interest from 
production and profii. But it was 
precisely this divorce which Keynes 
found an alarming new development I 
of capitalism. Capital itself is also i 
alleged to be “divorced from produc- 
tion^' in lhat it is seen as having a yield 
rather than as being productive . Incon- 
sistently, Pilling iniciprets (he tenden- 
cy of the marginal efficiency of capital 
to fall as equivalent to falling marina! 
productivity, which ii is not. 

Despite these flaws and misconcep- 
tions inis book is lo be recommended. 
It is lively and welj-writicn and full of 
provocative and interesting insights 
and questions. 


Victoria Chick 

Dr Chick is reader in political economy 
at University College London. 


The implicit message of this book (I 
am really not sure whether its author 
would agree) is that prior to any 
discussion of the optimal pattern, or 
even level, of investment must come 
Ihe problem of how to reach and 
maintain sufficiently high levels of 
demand, output and employment. 
That is a matter for mBcroeconomic 
policy. If and when that is sorted out, 
^planning" just might have a role, to 
play in trying to raise the underlying 
rate of potential growth of the eco- 
nomy. But to pretend that "planning 
can lielp with the former problem is 
fooUsh. If Paul Hare’s book helps, no 
matter how unconsciously , to teach the 
left that crucial lesson it will not have 
been i n vain. 

M. J. C. Surrey 

M. J. C. Surrey is professor of econo- 
mics at the University of Leeds. 
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economics students 

MONEY 

ItfJilulnjn' . ll'-irOf'/ t Poll'".,' 

J Citfulliers, fl. H 
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Longman Exam Guides: 

economics 

Barry Hlorri':on 

eS9.Sn(;t ISBN 0 582 29682 X Published Apnl'So 

MONETARY ECONOMICS 

(3 Julian Beechoin 

r5.95nei ISBN 0582 29683 8 Published Aprira6 

BOOKKEEPING & ACCOUNTING 

Oovid Floyd 

C5.95iipl ISBN 0 582 29692 7 Publ.dmJ A pi.l '86 


To be published in July: 

THE REVOLUTION THAT NEVER WAS 

An Assessmenl of Keyrrsion Economics 
Will IHuMon 

E595nol ISBN 0 582 29603 X 

And In September; 

new edition 
APPLIED ECONOMICS 

An Inlroductory Course 
Alan Griliilhs & Stuart Wall 
Probably C9.95 net ISBN 0 582 27930 3 

new edition 

AN INTRODUCTION TO MODERN ECONOMICS 

P Hardwick, B Khon & J Langmeod 
Probably E9.95 net ISBN 0582 44706 2 

Le*lureri-wr.relorvtH.Mr^*pocllor.«p.«roMa,Vehr.gDepaM^^^ 

Acodemic. ScwnulJc & Technical. Longman House. Buinl Mtll. Hortovr. Esser. U/202JE 


Longman 


I your students to 
ilike economists! 


economics by Bkeliind 

andlbllison Isiinow 
inin iikicti uy icxi iliid dwiiy 
wiih iilisir.iL-i fans and ihawics. 
iMl the ihcon' is lllasimtctl with an 

:in'iyi)hval-lilL*c.\;iniplos.sL) 
\x )ur .siudciiis will gain an 
inkW.iu.'dviL'w ofhoxN- 
lvi momic principles ivlau.* u 1 
the wi h'IlI an ilukI ihct'^- 

thai is hi xh icachahlcam.! 

undL'r.sianikihlL‘. 




ECONOMICS i'l mtxicm aiul 
iV-sihle in iis formal, li Lsdivkk'd 
inti ) H maK >r pans, ilic I'lrsi i it 
\\ hicli(.’i|iiip.''Siudcnis with ihc 
cvscniial imiLsofccoiiomic.s. 
Microeconomics :»xl 
macroeconomics :uv ircaiixl 
.sc|i;ii’aicl\'wiili a final .scciionon 
inicrn;iiii mal ir.idc and >m tmic 

dc\vlopmL'ni. 


NUMViAvr MICROECONOMICS and MACROECONOMI^arcakKivaihiblcinsciv 

' ctliiinns ;ii *9.95 c;icli making ihcmK^-niiinclyafioidablc -.ls .MiKlcni pui 

,l/(.Mt'i(vi7tv//;wic'.'i(j/ECONOMICS/;/i.7/rfft'.- 

★ '■llc*i>nontk'sinrWiiiin'‘"C(iniL*iuporiii> l^wncs illiwraiLd<c\ concepts 
★ running ivuir^tinalRli Lssaiy Uir handy ix'fcivna’ 

* Kc\K*rnislisicdaithL'cndsnfchapici> 

★ L\\y,v lltiw diagrams and l« )i.s uf ilKisiraiu »ns andplv )u tijraphs 
★ Quc.siions for rc\ lew ,md dlsciisskm 




ECONOMICS ivitUv textlwile thctt/»its ecoiionitc tbetuy Into mi/on-imlvni vofiyitoir 

irUlsoitf (Mtiyf 

l.i,iMMi.«Ti I^H,ks:iivMHihll-ilKd ln[hLM S.\;uiddU^ I'' I luiihin.'^m iMuL'Uion 


1 OUDEHFORM 


Pteasc8endme:nMICROECONOMICSt3l6iM3^SlX9.95ii;.jKrii;K-k-av.iil:d^^^^ 

□ macroeconomics t I .69.95 paiviixick - :i\ alkibL- 1 ui ms|x an m 

□ ECONOMICS i .4 1 ()i.4 13.4 1) £19-95 lU-cd - 1 >n rtMl i«ih 
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"«‘'*SUPPLEMEf^fl^ 


In Sciiri'li cif till' I’lTiMiii 
I’hlluMtphlral K\|)lnr 4 illnns 

In C'ltKtiilkp Sdi-iiu' 

Michiicl A Arliil> 

Ait'ih |iri>pi>,L-< .1 iliL-xryiiriiicni.il 
In o\|'J.iiti lum ifu- 
iiult^idii.il f'riiin rcpK'Sfiih iIk,' 
\v<)rlJ axMiiiiil II .iiiil nlfcrs ;i 

Miinul.iiMik; >pvt.‘(il;niw discussion 
orcii^iuiisL- sl'Ii'iu.!,' jnJ Its reljtioii 
In l.ir^k-i pliilosi)phiCtil .mil social 
issik-s 

P.HIL-S Puilcf Clolh ilV 
UNIVERSITY op 
MASSACHUSn ns PRESS 

llurawa Eind |}ic Way 
Birds Fly in the Sky 
An Klhnouraphk* Novel 
Michncl JiicKson 
St't'OHtJ in i/u' Smit/isonrun 
Series in EtiniogrnpJm' hujuir\' 
Jsickson's siuUy of a Kwaiikb 
chierdom ill Sierra Leone lireaks 
new ground m eiliiiugr.iphieal 
wridni,'. Alihnu^h rigorously 
researcliL’il and eilmographiciilly 
deiailcd, ii Rh'uscs on lived 
experience raiher ihnn social i 

( analysis, working wiih ;■ mosaic of I 
imtigcs rather than ii set of 
Cheoreticul iile.ns. 

160 rages liliis, C'MlIi £:i.50 
SMJTIISONIAN INSTITUTION 
PRESS 

Walling for Nolhing and other 
WrifiiigN 

Tom Kronicr I 

Eiiliced, wiili a Riogrnphiciil I 

and Critical Aricr\v\ircl by I 

Arthur D C.iscialc> .mil I 

James L W West | 

I Tltc wtirks of Dcprcssion*ern I 

writer Tom Ktomcr are here I 

coJIccled for the first lime into a 
volume lliai ilepicis with scaring 
realism vugruiit life in the I9.10& 
and, with greater dciochmcni, the 
powerless Imstraiion of working- 
class people. 

PMcs Cloih £22.95 Paper £9.50 
^N^^RSTH' OF GEORGIA 

Uufinisfaed Cathedral I 

T S Striblmg 

Introduction bv Randy K Cross 
Unfinished CMhetira! is the third 
volume of Sin'bJing's Southern ' 

trilogy and was originallv ■ 

published in I9J4. Set in and ' 

around Florence, Alabama, the I 

three books span six decades of 
social, economic, and political 
change from the Civil War to the 
I920s. The first two novels in the 
^es were reissued last year. 

Cloth £26.50 

^^RSrfv OF ALABAMA 

Conversations with \ 

WilUam Styron I 

Edited by James L W West ] 

With a foreword by ] 

William Styron ^ 

A rollcctfon of iwemy-five 
Interview published during the 
period 1951-84, which reveal the 
Styron's ficiion, hlsearly 

work*™ *** 

pws Cloth £17.50 Paper £9 SO 

. The WrHIng of American 
History 
Revised Edition 
^chael Kraus and 
David D Joyce 

SinSf comprehensive this 

9 v,‘f;he€nfy“%„r.l“e’S^ 

^iidedness of Kraus's prose, 

jonwages noth JU9.9S 

OF OKLAHOMA 

George Washington 
Robert F Jones 
“Strongly recommended to 

libraries at all levels os the best 
short - yet comprehensive 
biopphy of Washington 
available." - Choice ® 

. iHO pages Paper £9.50 
FORDtMM UNrVER.Sm‘ 

PRESS 

Books puhtished by ihe Eurospan 
University Press Croup are avelhble 
from Slock held ill die uKutdeunbe 
otnained dinougfi you/ bo^eshop, 

Piease send for catalogues. 

EUROSPAN 
University Press Group 
3 Henrietta Street, 
London WC2E 8LU 
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I hmmbIh 

Hoover 

models 

From New Era to New neul; Iferbcrl 
Hoover, Iheeconomisis and American 
economic policy I92I-I9.U 
by William J. Barber 
Cnmhridgu University Press, £25.0(1 
ISBN 0521 JU526R 

I Alihuueh there may still he some who 
reganl Herbert Hoover as « "do no- 
ihmg'* President, he was, in fad, quite 
the reverse. Indeed this energetic, 
hard-working chief executive was de- 
nounced hy Roosevelt in 1952. for 
recklessly spending too much of the 
nation's money in (he course of many 
interventions in the economy. 

Hoover, ns Secretary of Commerce, 
was a vigorous supporter of scientific 
manngemeni and pursued a policy of 
I govcrnnicntalencouragcment of coop- 
' erativc organization for business. He 
had also become convinced that the 
worst effects of serious recessions, like 
that of 1920-21, could be mitigated by 
Ihe adoption of government sponsored 

e iibficwi>rks, by low interest rales and 
V Ihe mainicnaiicc of wage rates. 'Fhc 
Hoover economic inotlcL as Barber 
demonstrates, did not meet with uni- 
versal approval from either Republi- 
can colleagues or professional eco- 
nomists. Nevertheless America had a 



Herbert Hoover 


President who seemed as well equip- 
ped as any before him to deal with an 
economic crisis. 

Barber, in a sympathetic study, 
portrays Hoover as the victim of 
I adverse circumstances. Initially, he 
implemented his economic strategy 
' even though it was ati.icked by Trens- 
ury Secretary Mellon, and increasingly 
by economists who were convinced 

Trade 

barriers 

Protecifon and Industrial Policy In 
Europe 

by Joan Pearce and John Sudon with 

Roy Batchelor 

Routledgc A Kegan Paul, in 

association with RI I A, £16.00 

1SBN07102 07336 

Free Tradeor Protection? Apranmatlc 

analysis 

by H. Peter Gray 
Macmillan, £25.00 
ISBN 0333 36201 2 

Monal trade has uepenenced a ^enlfi- 

of protection in the 
rich rountnes, m the shape of "volun- 
tary export restraints and other In- 
sti^ents of the "new protect ionism" . 

miSS^ ‘he myopic, 

.possibly corrupt, W 
haviour of politicians - making ronceL 
sions to partiwlar producer |roups at 
general intc»st-or 
r_Jj®^ a genuine economic 
rntionale for increased protection? In 
“ K®rtain w,rld. does the “ 

self Interest of the rich countries die- 


on of an Integrated 


e that wage cuts, which Hoover 
f opposed, were a vital prerequisite for 
e recovery. As economic circumstances 
i wrsened, the President exhorted in- 
1 dustry to have more confidence in the 
] future, expanded public works and 
; even reduced taxes in 1929, The re- 
r suits, unfortunately, were disappoint- 
■ ing and by 1931 it was clear that a new 
approach was necessary. From this 
point in the depression Hoover 
attached the highest priority to saving 
the crumbling banking system which 
was in a sorry plight because its unitary 
structure was unable to withstand the 
inept policies pursued by Ihe Federal 
Reserve: policies over which, inciden- 
talN, the President had no control. 

To regain public conhdence for the 
nankina sector Hoover stressed finan- 
cia orthodoxy: public works were now 
no longeru soluiioii for uncmplovmcnl 

divergent national altitudes, agree- 
nient on a more protectionist EC 
policy IS thus r^rded as unlikely. 

Pcaw and ^tton next examine 
wlh the aid of case studies the follow- 
mg potential gajns from (Euro)proicc- 
tion: the reduction of adjuslmcnl costs 
m a declining industry (clothing and 
textiles), the fuller exploitation of 
economics of scale (the cur industry), 

B til . s‘™‘'g®r development of new, 
KAD-intcnsive industries. It is 
accepted that n qualihed case for 
temporary protection may sometimes 
exist but that once introduced there is a 
danger that such measures will become 
semi-pcriMnent through producer 
pi^ure. Often, protection would not 
tackte the fundamental industrial 
SSS example, too many car 

. 1 ?*^ despite some su^ss 
technology 

Industries such as Airbus there Is m 

to S j 8 o™rnments 

wnnere . Nor does this book 
offer much romfort to Europe's unem- 
ployed millitms: from a microecino. 
M retaliation, 

employment 
through tariff protection could work 
teraporanly but would probably soon 

the sheltered sectors increased. 

Pearce and Sutton pro^de a power- 
™L. *namstream counter to Euro- 
^tcciionist vi^, based on re«nt 
review of 


and attempts were made tu balance the 
budget. To combat speculation against 
the dollar a dcllniionary tax incrcuse 
was introduced. Hoover's most im- 
aginuiivc intervention in the economy 
was to establish the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, but this body, 
even with its powers extended, could 
not prevent the puralysis of ilic bank- 
ing system in early 19.33. Throughout 
Ihe worsening crisis profcssioiuil eco- 
nomists were in disarray, As Barber 
writes, supporters of laisse/.-fuire 
claimed iliut governmental interven- 
tion hindered recovery; others argued 
that the intervention by the feiTeral 
government was not vigorous eiioueh. 

Barber's view is that Hoover unJer- 
siond that the aggregate voiiinie of 
speading in the eennomy needed to he 
increased; his problem was that lie was 
not able to ensure that pmerainmes 
designed to do this were fully im- 
plemented, or pushed to their logic.il 
conclusion. Tne author is right, 
however, to emphasize how much the 
New Deal owed to Hoover's depress- 
ion policies though the President 
would not have been comfortable with 
this identiflcaiion. On Ihe other hand 
one can criticize Hoover for his lack of 
imasination over the war debts issue, 
for his failure to appreciate the advan- 
tages to the economy from generous 
reuef payments and for his refusal to 
veto the Hawley-Smool tariff bill, in 
spite of special pleadings from over 
1 ,000 economists. 

This carefully researched volume is 
valuable for the insight which it gives 
into Hoover's changing economic 


strategy. It also presents, with great 
clanty, the varied pinions of profes- 
sional economists. Perhaps the render 
could have been told more about the 
policy implicatioas of fluetualions in 
the economy; on occasion periods of 
recovery seemed to imply that Ihe 
worst was over. Finally, was Hiwver 
quite unmoved by political consideni- 
tions m hi s economic policy? 

Peter Fearon 

Peter Fearon is senior lecturer in the 
liepartment of economic and social 
history in the University of Leicester. 

he conditional on pay cuts for workers 
and management, zero dividends und 
full reinvestment of profits 
Following Canterbery, Gray sees 
the labour market as highly conipiirl- 
mcntalized, with worker mobility li- 
miled by aptitudes, skills and experi- 
ence. When dcmonil for lanoiir 
changes rapidly, us the result of mi 
upsurge III imports from the newly 
industrializing countries imd/or the 
development of new labour-.suvini! 
icchnology («chi|>s and robots"), un- 
employment results which can, as at 
preseni, assume massive proportions. 
Depending on the source of the prob- 
lem, protection against dcvcIopinB 
counines exports could provide the 
indusinalizeiT countries with badiv 
needed tune for adjustment. Gray 
suggests that, in return for developing 
furies accepting restrictions*^©* 
ihmr exports, rich countries should 
reooinpenie tlurd world exporters for 
their trade losses within the^andiose 
® global compensation 
fond which also ^annels government 
aid to developing countries and oper! 

There are some problems with 
® ‘blueprints. First, in prac- 

oteSS“ ^®''® unwRling 
to terminate "temporary" protection - 
Gray, however, helieves *thal pomi- 
jjans would become more cSSrSs 
iieconomisiKmii H 
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The Americanisation of Wmi 

ifenimn Industry 1945-1973 
Voiker R. Berghahn 

1 tic lir&l bmtk it> dc,i| wiih ihe 
rc«rp«niyii,ni of Oermany'i powerful 
iiulusiriul syslem .ind the rolc^Hic 
ciilrc|.iciH'iir iHUh helorc end idcr iJn 
I.SHNU«Kl7.‘iK2.V9 £27.)J0 

The Fiiismchil Structure of 
Miiltiniilional Capitalism 
Merrc Grim 

In his lively mid origiiiaJ sludy ihe author 
( r.iws U>ec.(lu:r j wide i«ngeofempintti 
‘Inlii. lusccl ...I iicirty SflO compaiWt, ud 
comhliics it with II suceinci analyiisof ihe 
mdiisiry-4taiiking-&imc n«us 

ISHNil*Xl75H24U(WI9 £IV.9SI7.K 

British Steel: An Industry 

between the Slate and the Private 
Sector 

Heldrun Abromeii 

Tliis wdutne includes mimerous miefvi'eM 
wiih leading representativea oftlw mc] 
industry, enabling the author tooCferrtew 
insights into the interdependenn of 
government aspirations, polilicai control 
and actuul performance in a major pibb'e 
enterprise. 

ISBN 119075X2 43 5 £21.95 

The European Experience: A 
Historical Critique of 
Development Theory 
Dieter Senghaas 

■A hrciitli nf fresh nif in an inienuuieiu] 
lilcrmurc gciicrullydomlnmed^iret- 
itude rhcloric ... a ihought-prnvoking 
exercise.* THE.K 

ISBN It «ni7.^ 17 W3 8 
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CITIES AND THE WEALTH Of 
NATIONS 

PRINCIPLESOF / 

ECONOMIC LIFE / 

Jane Jacobs j 

'A comprehensive 
and convincing 

orgument'- C(/o/tAb/t p!.Tk ‘'TE^ 
02.2677 X £3.95 


WORLDS APART 
Peter Donaldson 

Second Edition 

The developmeni gop ond who! 11 meoi'*- 
02.26192 £2.95 

THE ECONOMIST 
ECONOMICS 
Rupert Pennant-Rea and 
Clive Crook 

From the Keynesian I 
consensus lo likely f 
post-monelofisi 

art, 5 




KEYNES AND AFTER 
Michael Stewart 

Jhird Edition 

'A greater agree of readability lhan on* 
would hove mou|ht possible' 

- Samuel BritlgQ in the Financial Tmes 
02.2646 X £3.95 

For an iniptrfjon copy please write to: 
ThtAcadenicMortoingDaporfmenl, 

Penguin Books Lid., 536 kir^s Rood, \ V£ 
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BOOKS i 

^^ COWMICS ; 

Making | 

economies i 

Economic Nalionaiism In the Third 1 

World i 

byPfterBurnell \ 

Wheatsheaf. £28.50 ' 

ISBN0745001I30 | 

Military Expenditure in Third World | 

Countries: the economic effects , 

bySaadetDeger . 

Routicdge& Kegan Paul, £17.50 
ISBN0710203047 , 

Arms Production In the Third World , 

edited by Michael Brzoska and 1 

TbomasOhlson i 

T8ylor&Francis,£2S.OO ' 

ISBNU8S066341S 

A remarkable political feature of the 
world since 1945 has been the prolif- 
eration of sovereign states, exclusively 
in the third world; the new creations 
are now about ns numerous as the old. 
litis development was not generally 
foreseen. Luigi Einaudi expressed the 
expectation, as well as the hope, of 
many students of international affairs 
when he wrote in 1940 that the only 
sure outcome of the war was the 
disappearance of the anachronistic 
sovereign state. Ironically, the United 
Nations, once seen as llic means of 
superseding national sovereignty, was 
to become instead an instrument in 
creating and consolidating the many 
new sovereignties. 

Dr Burnell writes as a political 
scientist about the economic express- 
ion of third world sovereignties. Most 
of the governments concerned have 
strengthened the economic signifi- 
cance of political boundaries by mea- 
sures discriminating against foreign 
suppliers of products and factors. By 
setting up autonomous monetary sys- 
tems, and by nationalizing or requiring 
the indigenization of ownership oT 
e«>nomic assets. 

Such policies arc also familiur, of 
course, in governments elsewhere, and 
whether they arc appropriately to be | 

described as economic nationalism is a a 
question of degree. Governments 3 
weigh national interests in “self- a 
reliance" or "economic independence'' 2 
(or, frequently, sccitonni interests ■ 
masquerading as national interests) g 
against indmdual welfare. The less u 
regard is given individual interests - or ‘ 
the more emphatic is the "national f 
equation" swallowing personal titles in § 
a wider value - the more economically e 
notionalist are the policies. Dr Burnell \ 
makes no use of the contrast between ( 
collective and individual values, which : 
b a pity, since it was the basis of j 
Friederich List's original critique of ; 
Adam Smith, and since the growth of ' 


Shopping 
for status 

Choosing the Right Pond: human 
behaviour and the quest for status 
^Robert H. Frank 
Oxford Unlveruty Press, £23.00 
^BN 019 5 03520 8 

^ost of US have heard at least one 
Version of the story about the famous 
Academic rejected for the post he had 
long coveted with the words: "Sorry 
uut VC think you are too big a Fish for 
our little pono". Whatever opinion the 
appointing conunittee was trying to 
r^al, their dedsion may have done 
hhn a favour. Being the largest fish in 
your own pood can sometimes be 
octter than being a new fish in some- 

one else's pond. 

^atlve position in the hierarchy, 
Status and seniority can be valued 
P|ore highly than absolute levels of 
'^me or wealth. Indeed success in 
1 b!u^ of moving up a rung in the 
«dder, particuiarly itit means jumping 
a close colleague - if only for a 
^Ser office, a main site parking 
or a title on the door- appears 
o^tisfy adeep human need. Just how 
much We are prepared to sacrifice to 

IJSfonds, and to what extent relative 

Hwition and income are complements^ 


cullcclivist ideology in (he 20lh eeiiliiry 
has much explanatory power in his 
subject. 

His book provides a discursive treat- 
ment of (hat subject, on which lie is 
evidently very well infoniied. A firmer 
analytical framework would have 
helped, and some quaniificaiioii ol the 
facts over which he ranges might have 
been thought due. But the gravest 
weakness of this hook is the prolix, 
unpolished and opaque style in which 
it IS written. The following specimen 
comes from the final paragraph: “Rut 
if Nkrumah of Ghana wns correct 
when he said in 1965 thai neo-colonial- 
ism is the last stage of imperialism, and 
if imperialism is the highest stage of 
capitalism (Lenin), then there can be 
little doubt in (he minds of some that, 
although bourgeois pseudo-national- 
ism in the South is pernicious towards 
the masses there, a genuine self-reliant 
nationalism would nave profound con- 
sequences for countries in the North.'' 

The essential purpose of Dr Dcgcr's 
monograph is to use an econometric 
model lo measure the causal rela- 
tionship running from military expend- 
iture to economic growth on the basis 
of statistical data for SO developing 
countries in the years 1965-7.V She 
finds this relationship to be siroiiflly 
negative, when allowance is made fur 
all the measurable indirect effects for 


which the model provides. It is good to 
have the views ot the mnn in the street 
on the economic effects of militariza- 
tion so expertly confirmed. 

This book is aimed at a wide read- 
ership, but Dr Deger has taken few 
pains to make her work generally 
accessible. Not many people will rec- 
ognize "a fixed input-output structure 
as in a clay-clay vintage capital mod- 
el". Some will even be puzzled by (he 
term “mllex" when it is brought into 
use eight pages before it is explained. 
Even economists may feel uneasy 
about concepts like "investment per 
unit of capital" and "baroque over- 
specialization". Carelessness extends to 
the tables, several of which contain 
undefined categories, mislabelled 
quanlitites, or numbers which are 
plainly wrong. 

The analysis rests, not altogether 
necessarily, on a highly stereotyped 
image of developing countries, all of 
which, it seems, experience slow eco- 
nomic growth and deteriorating terms 
of trade, require their Investments to 
be centrally planned, arc badly in need 


of giivc[niiu.'iil inli'fvuitinn in .l|•l|,.lll• 
tiirc, .iiid iL'iii) III w.isU' l■.''.■Mll• . 
lliriiugli \.uiisuinpti<in. I licir i'- 
cnnccdcrl lo ilcncml mi ilu- ilcm.niil 
for. as well as tlic supply «>f. s.iviiif^. 
but ihni (Icinaiid is Ik'IiI in he emisti- 
luk-d hy piiltlic spending ■•n oiik.iiiMii 
and health wiili ilie same (aLihiy :r. 
Icchnicj] progress is ajuaicil wiili 
expenditures nil ruseurch und ik ■^el• >|>- 
mcm. in these enumries, "(he nation " 
ur “sncicly'", or poliLV-tii.ikurs , idling 
on behalf of these enmies, deiurmiiie. 
or at any rule need in delcrimnc, the 
optimum rate of saving, the jllocMiiuu 
01 savings among sL-etora) invcsiiiicnis, 
and the choice nf produciive iccliiii- 
ques. These nuiions are as unrcaliMie 
as the suggestion, considered hy Dr 
Dcgcr, that militarism encourages ilic 
work ethic. 

One of Dr Dcgcr's topics, arms 
production in the newly iiiilusirializing 
countries, is auihririiaiivdy surveyed 
in the latest publication of the Stock- 
holm InlcrnHlional Pcitcc Kcscarch 
Institute. Anns Produciuin in the 
Third World gives un overview of (his 
subject, statistics covering a .t.t-ycar 
period from 19.511, und deluded repurts 
on the major third world aims produc- 
ers, some of which are also exporters - 
above all, hrucl ami India, hut also 
nntubly Brazil, Taiwan, .South Alrica, 
Argcnliiiii, the two Korens and Ihe 
countries of the Association of South 
East Asian Nations. 

Over St) developing countries now 
engage in sonic form uf arms produc- 
tion and 26 make major wcujioiis 
(aircrah, ships, armoured vehicles, 
missiles). Given a sufficient industrial 
base, production occurs as another 
assertion of “self-reliance" (with as 
little success, it may be nulcd, as other 
kinds of import-substituting indus- 
trialization), and has sometimes been 
strongly encouraged by embargoes on 
imports. Governments threatened by 
external enemies are naturally promin- 
ent as buyers of arms, whether dnmes- 
(ically produced or imported, h is 
regrettaW that we live in such a world, 
but the desire of sovereign bodies to 
possess the means of defending them- 
selves cannot reasonably be thought 
more reprehensible in the third world 
than ill the first or second. 
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Game Theory with Applications to 
Economics 

James W. Friedman 
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Monetarism and the Labour Market 

Derek Robinson 
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Privatization and Regulation 

The UK Experience 

D. Thompson, J. A. Kay and C. Mayer 
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Development 
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Edited by Victor A. Hausner 
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Input-Output Economics 

Second Edition 

Wassily Leontlef 

PiovlMe;; iho unly compir-han&ive fniroductlon v/hich Leonilef Las v/nUcit to his moclol 
o( Input Output kcnnomtcb. The booh buginawitli non-technicMaitlcleson (he theory 
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Readings In Input-Output Analysis 

Theory and Application 
Edited by Ira Sohn 
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Douglas Rimmer 

Douglas Rimmer is director of the 
Centre of West African Studies lU the 
University of Birmingham. 
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A Selection of Important Gower 

Textbooks from Gower 

THE SURVIVAL OF THE SMALL FIRM 

Ediced by James Curran, John Stanworth & David Watkins 
A two volume reader covering every major aspect of the current situation 
of the small business in Britain. 


or substitutes in the social struggle, is a 
matter for debate. In this stimuiating 
book Robert Frank has used the 
hypothesis that most of us will pay a lot 
for higher status to explain a wide 
range of economic phenomena. 
Aluough it contains the usual tables 
and diagrams, entertainment is pro- 
vided by more than 40 cartoons, and 
there is no algebra and not one 
eauation. The author must be a found- 
« member of the society to put the fun 
back in economics. 

Early on he argues that there is an 
implicit market For status oMrating 
alo^de a competitive market for 
labour. Concern about status will then 
explain why the wage structure Is 
flatter lhan economic theoty would 
susBcst. Those who contribute most to 
theoutput of the finn rraive rather 
less benusc they value the opportun- 
ity of being at the top of the ladder, and 
IK whS conlribnre If »««“!« 
rather more in compensabpn for being 
at the bottom. Compettlion ensures 
both that workers can always move to 
another firm if its alternatives of wage 
and status prove more 
that the average wage in Mch Dm 
behaves as theory predicts. Alttou^ 
evidence is introduced to support this 
conclusion, some readers will question 
whether aU labour markets are so 
competitive, and workers w 
whlle others will wonder whether a 
wage structure which mincors relative 
nroWlvities with an egalitarian bias 
the crucial stylized feet to be cx- 


^ Yet the same theme is applicable lo 
income re-dislribulion. Agreement on 
taxation is supposedly rewhed in a 
social contract which enables the nch 
to pay for keeping enough of the lower 
ordeis In the same community to mate 
it viable. As an explanation for llie 
persistence of notionally progrMsive 
tax systems it is more persuasive than a 
later attempt to equate the right to the 
full fruits of one’s own labour with the 
right to part of the fruits of someone 
else's labour. . . 

The search for positional advanlpc 
can also be mutually destructive. Ex- 
amples arc given of trade-offs betwwn 
income and safety or leisure or no se. 
Making or saving more money titan 
each other now means takme more 
risks, working longer hours, and living 
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In noisier neighbourhoods than each 
would choose independently. So the 
original hypothesis can be set in the 
prisoner’s dilemma game to explain 
why rules which limit socially harmful 

behaviour come to be accepted. Famil- 
iar problems are given a new perspec- 
tive There is mucli else to argue about 
in this book - though the later chapters 
have less lo do mb status - and it 
deserves to be widely read. 
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"UNIVcHsnT OF U)NDolTQSLB8MrTH8’ COLLEGE "" 

Registrar 

sssi-rrs 

^ I?.® administrative oHlcerot the 

ttoKcTgs “'™- 

Write for further details of the abpolntmenl to tee 
or Assistant Registrar (Personnel), University 
of London Goldsmlthe' ' College, New Croo* 

Applications should be returned not later than Tih 
The College fa an Equal Opportuntilea Employer," 


universit y op KENT 


AT CANTURBURV ■■■■ 

FACULTY OF HUMANITIES 

Temporary Lecturer 
in Drama 

and Theatre Studies 


^pGoUpnimbmnitfertTi 




.AUSTRALL 


toptleaitOfM an (nvIM tor Uio toltow- 
Ing posta tor whMi appIteaUona etoaa 
on iba datoo ahoimi. SALARIES 
(untoio ollMfwlH atitod) art aa tol- 
Fallow $A33.473- 
n«HV0h Faltow 

tA36.M1-IA42.6B6i Looluror/ 

Mataieh Follow |A27,a33-IA35,777: 
.^nlor JV^ 3A23,473-t A26.369. Kii: 
thor dotalla and application preeaduri 
■nay bo oblalnad from Tho AoKnlatton 
?i— ^"’2!™""'"’ Univoralllao, 
lu£9!fK.IS Squara, London 
OFF unliaa B|^lcafloni am 
nvKad diraol to ttia Unmrally. ^imI- 

KlvSlalg^.*"* ■» 

University of Tasmania 

, CONTRACT 
LECTURER IN 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 

Aprt^ihini ate InviKd Ibr iha above 
!. I* ■vailable horn Sepieabti l9Uw 
Da«mtoi IW8. Caodldatn ihouU have a 
ni|tor wpee In cotnpmei irteiMa ot 
angineeriiu a dcnumiinHe abUby In 
icMuch. Duiiei viiii Inctuile nniieiiraduate 

IteSSSl* *•!!? wieKch " 

, iludenii. The Depannuni hu rmarch 
wlereHi in cotnpuier hafdwaie 
wveippaeni. protnmnil^ liniuain, 
lunciiimal pniranunlni and rf«ieii.V.. . 
Iniaieiia In any ot ihne areai will t« an 
advaniau. 

30JmieT9M. 

La Trobe University 
Melbourne 

LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
ECONOMICS 

Reft AONMIAIO 

01 leonomlcB 

TheP ap Mimm i of Beonotnla widwa lo 

to Mve UlB nbilR in melffy 
HWlribnit M In the cme wuitee nfiSi u 
tnanoaeoutnlci and ndcrDccoaomlH 
OpMRuniilti wDrid tain for InvoIvcBcni 
cniiiei offeT^ by 

^nu enga^J^Do ibesei 

WlLni'fSM^te ■ 
fillSe nffipptaii. 


; Coliiivti’ii.r 
. ■! l»<>l!snilIerMilliml, 


IRELAND 

temporary 

education 

Afvlicatlons are Invited for 
a Temporary Teaching 
Appointment in Education 
,for the Academic Session 
Applications will be 
particularly welcome from 
a special Inter- 

KucaVn ■>' 

Salary: E1,100 per month. 

C osing dale for receipt of 
plications 30 May, iggg, 

^{JlJ®'‘j']ft»^ation may be 
obWned from the Reglsirer. 

ti-r I. ^ 


LECTURER IN 

ACCOUNTING/ 

FINANCE 

Rth AVM1/DI7 

Tbe Deptiinwni of Etanomin wiitiei to 
make an apitelnuneni lo comnlenKni ibe 
eeilvluea of ihe etittini aialf Ai ill 
■wounilnafflnanM ana. Appllcoiloni afe 
inviced from Kfiom wfih bioad inieiMU in 
ineie nekii. but any paiilnlat leaching and 
reieaich eipetienre in cvfponfe flnanee anil 
nnanrli] manageneni would ha favouiably 
ffgatileJ. However, li ii ihc inieuiioa ol Ihe 
Liepijiiiirni lo xiaci the beil landIdBic 
available icganileu of ipecinc axia of 
MMfiiK In leaching aniVoi icxarch. 

M June W6 

University of Queensland 
Brisbane 

LECTURER/SENIOR 

LECTURER 


E roceuai In « vinei; of atamWiW^ 
j doing 10 , ji h eapecttd ikn Ac Pim 
wU nitmwlilly uiand 


(tenurable) 
PSYCHOLC 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Reft iOlU 

ReipcmlbDIilci will Include Icviurini end 
Kxnnti in any bkb of Oitanifoilonal 
riycbology. AKo cipecieiTiM help 
coordlnnie and davelM ihe couruwork 
^ler^ protnm In OriBiUraikHul 
mcfotlpBy (in option In ihe Muiter of 
Applied riychubigy), Heenuer hiinnun uutl 
puugtiduaie iheui In ihli aice aie 
numetow. dtmoniiiBied eompeicnce in 
MpeiMkin «tf iiudchl lewnicn i« evicnilal. 
Oiniullljig and ihe devclupmcni of coniurli 
utilh builneii and puhlir xnlre 
^niMi^valioeipecca. 

STATISTICAL 
ADVISER-SOCIAL 
SCIENCES GROUP 

Sift BiJ*"" 

Miijil hive broad koowledjie nl texaicli 
nwUDifolow In ihe Soriol Scicneev lo advtve 
on the dc^ and inilyili ol leuoirh 

ESS *S'*\“**¥''*"‘* " *** ■•"He «t 

iloihilcal pKkigei eipecicd lnclu.lln| 
experience wuh general linear mnJeli 
Inleteti In riugrBmming in advaniage. 

yean la run Iniiance. 
poiilhillnr of a fonlwi letin. Salary per 
ummi: <AM.S4|.-$42.SM. 

30 June 1986. 

Australian National University 

POSTDOCTORAL 
F|LL0W/RESEARCH 
F|LU3W/SENI0R 
RESEARCH FELLOW 
- AUTOMATED 
REASONING 

project 

Rifi SSI6.4.I 

?ggt.a ?.a?K;g 


KKirch prtvliMil)i dOM In 
Group, Deptnnwni of miCHfifiTsu, 
Into luionaied ikCMan prvriiitiirivdi 
varleiy of rogis. Sped*] 
placed on lavnUgiUng ipplbfoucf « 
retearch, for iuiince to luiocuRd 
oeducilDR In number them, b iiil» 
c epeett d ibai |o ibf came of u 

>«“ i«K««b avi*ty ol coopuui twiitti 

Wlil DC tdCVdfipCf} fof MU Ifl IO|iEtJ fWtfi 

- J^^P**^!*** «*P<™ w bavr i HHotcl 
9.SUN*Jcompuiei wdrimiOoeiiadltli 
expected ibii rich uidemkacateidtc 
Prolett will hm ibelc own rudi 
wortiuiiiH. PunheemuRkumnef 
vanini Un^ will alx be mlliSi 
Ao^kuu tbnjid be lMieiui« nat^ 
ijUiilUied nuspuur rluiua, 
oitlheiniUdui or phUeMpbrn 
if lieipniedihiiibcippolmcuialllc 
lokeii up HI) or lUn 1 Oemt IM. 

13 June I9N6 

SENIOR LECTUREfl/ 

LECTURER/SENIOR 

TUTOR IN 

ACCOUNTING, 

FINANCE OR 

INFORMATION 

SYSTEMS 

Ref; kfc’.23.4.f. 

Dapartmant of Comnwea _ 
FaeuKy ot Enneirdei ind Contmirtt 

IwojMtIilumiR iviibMt. Ap^deua 
vliuufd have inlenuiln »( w emHW 
uieii iiiul)l hv lb« D«Mnu*U« , 
(^■ninMiie Irtish liKluoi flundd lU 
tniiioiemcnl tnounilci. . 

aruiuiumi ihwry, cOfWU* 8M#« ■" 
Invciinwnii, ludninj. Wwa 
public Kciof iccognTing iw icwmtiii 
InfoimailiMi vyiicor. „ .„u 
('jindidaiec foi I iffl'J'PIP'*?* iS 
have, tw hecoffiplciingi bl^ **'3**3** 
qiwIlficailoAiin arcouBilnionwM 
liiMiplinei. a mong inilyiV bwpftw.* 
■g»N<d feithlni iKonl lOiilMr xiffi IF» 
lexahb recced U^or •PP<^'* . 
cimtMiclil eipefiince. Cindiokiwf 
Kiilitr luionbJp ihtuld hi« Mpfwji, 
honouri iJe^tc or equlnhai a« peW"9 
have lelovani KKtilnx expelince- 
a June I9M) 

CONUmONS OP ArroiNTM^ 
AppeSniweni, unkteOibaiv^flwJ’JL 
be ITtuof RcxiKh PiDw'IUMgk ftOA 
aormally up loihiM yew. j*,. 
pivMlblliiy of tnrnskm 1 o mai*M ^ 
^aiii Wfldworal FcDow 
yein.wnh ihepmiiwaiyplnwiwwi 
mexIiouB ol ihice yein; Laenjn 
Leciuret will be for foM.lMf’l* '■£! m 
InaiMce mih ihe pos*lWlfi!(i j/ief 'JJ2; 
gppoiatiaeflt » leilrisg if«: 
rtiwr will be to up w riw w*n 
wlih the poMlNUiyofutcutaiw* 

BJtxiJBUfliofflvejiin. . 

CiMiu ate provided 
teoionl. Aiiiunw wwirdi bwBM “ 

iwu AAiVlInlrtfl fmA MUW 


for Awirallio UaJwrtlU^ 
li avUlable. The UnJvtnlV f“*?* P 
h^i not (0 nake an ippofobh^'L 
n^e ao ippoumnew by bvhiW « W 
ame. Appficaou tbould qw** ®L^ 
adveiihemeni riferenee wb« **^*^*Jl) 
ftrnber panieuJui 


IBiji 


Univarstty of Wales 

WELSH SCHOOL 
OF 

ARCHITECTURE 

PROFESSOR 

(Head of 
Department) 

Salary: Professorial 

Range above £20,204 
(under review) 

(quoting Ref. 

059) for details to Staffing 
Office, UWIST.PO Box 68, 
Cardiff CF 1 3XA. 

Closing Date: 

12 June 1986 



mISmS 

sy?SSo 

professob 

(Part-lime Flxflt'jSg 

Advanced Manufaduffl’S 
Technology. 

Salary: E16.000 

superannuation {relfl^^; 

professorial ranga - 
review). ^ 

Applications by 3 

C.V. and names 
referees quoting [®''g.gj. 
should be sent to po 
flng Office. UWST. 
Boxes, Cardiff CF1 3^*^ 
Oft May 1886. 


(reas) 


T1{KTIMKSHK;HKKRDUCATI0NSUPPI.KMKNT 16.5.86 


Universities continued 


FACULTY OF ENGINEERING 

SENIOR COMPUTING OFFICER 

An exciting and challenging opportunity has arisen for a suitably qualilied and experienced grodunle lo 
enhance his/her knowl^ge and experience of engineering In an academic environment. 

The postholder will have a technical and administrative role in leading a maior expansion ol the CAD 
laboratory and supporting the work ol the Faculty of Engineering in this area. The enhanced laboratory, 
In a new suite, will house 10 Apollo workstations (networked to live others distributed in deparimeni.s) 
In addition to the existing facilities based on a VAX 1 1-750: colour terminals and powerful pc 's. 

A "gateway” to the University’s new central processors v/ill exist. 

The post Is offered for 2 years. 

Salary within the range Administration Grade II — f I2.280n5.700p.fl. 

Application form end further Birmingham B4 JET (telephone: 

particulars available from: 021-359 36/ / exf. 4568) quoting 

Personnel Officer (ncm-academlc), a reference 86/34/THES. 

Astwi University, Aston Triangle Jr Closing date: 6th June, 1986. 


ASTON UNIVERSITY 



The Papua New Guinea University of Technology 

Application aro Invitwd far the pocttieiu In the (eltowkng Deptrtmenai 
Katheeen LIbwy 
(Audlovlfuil Officer) 

Ttu Unfwticy vnhea ce ^>polrian AudkwhtWOtnMr v*to M 

UbrifUn for the mmgwnwit and dtvetewvtnt e( the Ubrwyi Audlovliial Unit Thu 
PfWWev phouwrephle and ethar eudtwdiual production and pnienuUon xrvlw to thi 
iMhwxltrt aodemltdapartnwituind functiOM ua maSiroio^ 

The poK will be vaantftw Octokrer. 1986. ^kimi ihould bold a ifogiw orpo Hguh te 
in the wdiovttud fWd end •houM have wparviioiv expartm In atidlovi Ml 
produnkn. Fnvlotf eitpariaiKO In hiawr educmlon In a davtiopliii epuwy h d^nb^ Abilw 
Cid di»» lo irWn Papoii^ Giihaw waff II eaentld fiaxhar paiita^rf^ po^ 
AudMnaJ Uidc are avtibble from iha INvenhy Ubririan « iha addrcN balow. 

Department of Hechantotl Englnearlng 

(TKhnlcAl InttnicCor/SwiiorTechniMi liutructor). 

The wcee^ un^i* p^artbly whh ■ trade) backpeun^ dieuld hm * 


cwlflexie/diptomaWetnw’ h mecAnletl ei^heerlni (or ewivalint) and e» 
txp^nca. l^ritnee In teachli^ would w an advamge. putlw uic^ 


ertamlva hduHriil 
xg It undeipaduua 
laarliw drawing and 


iMik) woftahoo oreceti and tedwology. tnuudactwlm englnaMji^ an^wwlni drawin g and 
>»^te theuiS H ibla !iiUa with Indu^. Exparlenea In CAN taehnolo||p would ba an 
amtuga but not ciKRtftl, 

Lfectifiw 

ind tadi^ogy, d««n for productfon and pfoduetten lalitad Hdi|acu Exparfanca and lotowl- 
adge In CAO?CAM vmM be in idvmage. 

Setter AudfovtMl Offletr K2I3.I6S per i«wm. L*^ «riV« Bfi 
Tedwttil liwructoriSteilor TaehitittI Innniecor KIAOT O - "*■ 

66*56 approx.) Level of appokwnef* dependi upon giBlIkatleiia and o^tflenco. 

kihhl wmraa perlot la ferihree ywa other giatujffof^tiic^at W. 
medial bertent towntae are avaMie. 


Univerailyof 

Otago 

Dunedin, New Zealand 

LECTURER OR 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN MARKETING 

Aitplk'oilona ero Invltod for 
tho pcMitlon of Lacturer or 
Sonlor Lecturer In the Deperi* 
ment of Merketlng. The poal- 
tion InvolvBB teaching at 
undergraiduete and poatgrodu* 
ate levele and would be of 
eoeciel Interest to a candidate 
wlehlng to develop course 
work In one or more of the 
following araosi hferketing 
Managomant, Internaitonal 
hterketlng. Consumer Be-, 
havlour. Marketing Logfatlaa. 
InduetrlBl Marketing, ^ Small 
Bualnaaa Marketing. Market- 
ing of Services, or Food 
Marketing. Thera are oppor- 
tunltlaa For research work 
(Including Ph.D. atudy). case 
study writing, axoeutfve de- 
velopment and consulting 
work. The Department cur- 
rently hea ten membere of 
BUff end a subatential number 
of poetgiwluota students. 


Salary: Lecturer 

NZSSB.DOO • SS5.000 par 

ennum. Senior, _ lecturer 
NZ$37,000 • $47,000 per 

ennum. 

Intending appMcanta ehould 
write for furtner Informetion, 
available from the Secretary 
Qeneral, AaBoctatlon of Com- 
monwealth Unlveralllee 

(Appta.). 30 Gordon Square, 
London WCIH OFF. or from 
Ihe Ikeslatrer of tho Unlveral- 

3 . P.O. Boa Dunedin, 

aw Zealand. Specinc In- 
formation about the Depart. 
ment may be obielnod l^ni 
ProfesBOr O. Mueller- 
Heumonn, Chairmen of the 
Department of Merkotlng. 

Applications close on 15 
July 1986. (90798) HI 


wnicae funedem ineUH aiae leno an •anniwiw ^nSiuitia cmh luhim 
wealth uni^tlai (AppU), 36 Oordew Sqi^ Umion WC1M 6FF, Irom 
tordw aanaral Infertnatton way ba ebtalnad. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATIONAL STUDIES 

RESEARCH OFFICER 

(Modern Languages) 

A research officer (Rwoorch Scale I A, ^-®2(W|V®f2na 
required to work in the Department ot ^uwllonal Si^t« on a 
four-year project, directed^ Dr David ^IHps, on 
Uon of Rrtt Forein Uoauage Teaching. project funded by 

the Leveihulme Trtiit, will commence in January 15W7. 

The proleci wHl involve detailed study of the aitiludc arid attam- 
ment of pupils in a number of schools where languages ot her inm 
Preach are offered as first foreign languages In parallel with 
French. The person appointed wlU have successful teaching 
experience and some knowledge of research techniques and will 
be qualified in Ftench, German and, preferably, Spanish. He ot 

steering committee. 

Further details of the research proposal will be sent toshort-llitcd 
applicants prior to Interview, 
ixttere of appllcttlon, with the names 


iiriivc 30tb 1986. 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

Department or Mechanical 
Bnglnaering 

LECTURER 

Applloallona aro Invited for 
a poet of Lecturer in 
ntcBl Enalneerlng. Condidalea 
ahould hove Interests and ox- 
perlenco in outoniotlc control 
with particular reference to 
rabota^end thmr Mpllcatlon In 
manufacturing, rte Lecturer 
will ba expected to tnke pari In 
undergraduate ond poatqrudu- 
iita tooohinp In the relevant 
fieldB and to contribute to 
reanoroh. Including ctmpera- 
tlva work with iiinuatry. 

Candidates aliouid have a 
eood Honoura tlearen in 
Mechanical Bnglneonng or a 
related flold, „?*'“** 

raaearcli and/or Induetrlal ox- 
por lance. 

Salary wHI ^l»o ol an 
approprlato point on 
turere scaiai EB.Oiau 
CIS. 700 per annum accortllna 
to nualiricaUona and axperl- 
oiiee. 

Purthcr particulars moy bn 
obtained from the Bonlor 
Aaaiatant R*plgtror (Batoh- 
llahmenta). (P^P.). The Uni- 
verelty. 6 fUnaiiigtM TorroM. 
Newcoetle upon Tyne NBl 
7RU. with whom eppUcatiOM 
(S eoplea). together with the 
names and addreoaoi of three 
reforeea ahould be lodged not 
; Inter than 25rcl Muy iP86, 
(90698) n* 


Muflsoy University 
Pulmcrflton North 
Now Z(?iiland 

SENIOR LECTURER 
INTHE 

REHABILITATION 
OF THE VISUALLY 
IMPAIRED 
ANDBUND 

Applications are Invited for 
ihte naw pualtlon In the ne- 
parlment of Paychulotiy. Tho 
appointment will be e i-ontrari 
for three to five ynara In the 
first Inatenco, but iiiay^cun- 
tlnue beyond lixe initial funn- 
ing pei'lod. Tha appoliitoe will 
be respunalble to the Heed of 
the Department of Paychola^gy 
for working within the De> 

pariment'a programmoa In re- 

hablllteilon and for providing 
leadarehfp In tho development 
of effective rahnbllllBtlan 
iralnlno end programming In 
thla area. 

An eeeontlel component of 
the training lo Im offered lo 
(Srlentatlon and Mobility 
Training to Inetructora of the 
blind end visually Impaired. In 
addition, the appointee will 
ba required to offer courus 
covering one or more of me 
following: communications 

problems, theoretical and 
practical aapects of reheblllte- 
tlon of the blind and visually 
Impaired. Some teaching will 
be carried out extramuraliy 
(by correspondence) end ex- 
perience In thla area would be 
an edvantage. 

Applleanta should, paeaeas 
BB a minimum qualiricetlon 0 
good honoura daeraa. eximrl- 
enca In rehabilitation, end In 
working with peraonawho era 
blind or vlauelly Impelred. 
PoBseanlon of a higher degroa 
and/or apeclallet qualifica- 
tions would ba an edventage. 

Salary: within the acalo 
NZSST.OOO • 41,000. 

Conditions of Appointment 
may ba obtained from the 
Secretary General, AsaMla- 
tlon of Commonweairn Uni- 
versltlna (Apbte), 36 Gordon 
Square, London WCIH OFF. 
Appllcatlona close on 31 July 
ieS6. (90134) HI 


UnlversUy of 
Waikato 

Hamilton, New Zealand 

appointment 
IN MUSIC 

a Vocancy B6/B> 

Appllcatlone are invited for 
a poBlllon oe Lecturer or 
Senior Lociurar In Mualc. It to 
a new ond alnqle appointment 
to tho School of Humanltlea. 
There la no Dopartinent of 
Music In the Univereliy but 
Ihe appointee will be required 
to taoeh end develop appropri- 
ate coiiraea In mtielc lustory 
and oppreclatlon which wlU 
comploinent coureea offered 
by the Hamilton Tooch^iars 
College, with whom tho Uni- 
versity malnlQlne cloae colle- 
gtel relational- 

Appllcanla ehould hold an 
appropriate uiiivorelty degree 
end hove an Intrroet hi a wide 
range of miiaic. 

It is expectod tliet the 
appolniment would bo tahon 
up mid November 19B6. 

The ciirroiit anlen» ntnao for 
Lecturora is NZSBB.qOO • 
35,000 and Senior Leetiirere 
NZS31.000 • 41,000 per 

oniiuni. 

Enqulrlee of nn DCACleiiiic 
nature may be mode to the 
DoBii of the School of Hunionl- 
Ilea, Profeaeor G.M. WolKop. 

Information on Che coi^l- 
tiona of appointment ana de- 
islle of the method of eppllco- 
tloii ore ovallable from: The 
Regtotrar, . Unhmrsltv of 
Waikato, Private Bog. Hamil- 
ton. New Zualend. or from the 
Beorotery Oonarol. Associa- 
tion of Coinmonwealm Uni- 
vareltlea <Appta). M Gorton 
flQURroi Lonoon OPPa 

Appllcallona cloie on B 
June 1986. 

EquolUy of Banplpyment 


The University o( Bophulhatswana, Mafikeng invites 
applicallons from suilably qualified persons for the 
follov/ing posts: 

PROFESSIONAL STUDIES : Professor 
Department is designed to develop knowledge and 
skills in students to become competent teachers. 

PHYSICS : Senior Lecturer 

DATA PROCESSING ; Senior Lecturer 

ECONOMICS : Senior Lecturer 

AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS ; 
Professor/Senior Lecturer 

AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION : Senior Lecturer 

The successful applicants will have postgraduate 
qualifications and relevant experience. 

In addition to a competitive salary, the University 
offers a number of attractive benefits. Further 
details are available on request from South 
African Universities Office, Chichester House, 
278 High Holborn, London WC1V THE. Closing 
date for applicatfone 15th June 1986. 




TJ^iversit^f 

Bopmithatswana 


rr 

I I 


I national IN8TITUTEPORHIQHBR EDUCATION DUBLIN ■ 

The School of Buolnoos AdtnlnlsIrBllon invllos 
applicQlions lor: 

Senior Lectureship 
in Marketing 

The School of SusineB* Adminisiratlor. within ifle Faculty ol 
BualnesB and Proreaaionai Sludies. has taBChing and research 
Interesle in Business Management and Organlsallon 
Economics. InduaUlal Relations and Peraonrel Managamenl. 
Marketing and Public Admlnlatrallon. The School has a 
ceniral role In the teaching ol the Busineaa Studies. 
Lanouagea and Inlarnational Marketing and Accounting and 
Finance dagreoa. II has a subaidiary role in many other 
degree programmes. The School also aupervlaea graduate 
students for poslgraduale degrees. 

A vacancy exlata at Sanloi Lecturer level In tho Marketing 
area. Appllcanla seeking a dalinite term or visiting 
appoinlmenl will be conaidared. 

Candldaiea ahould be well Qualified academically, have 
academic, raaearch or bualnasa experience and should hold a 
Ph.D. degree or e()ulvalenl. Appllcanla should have an active 
inlareet In end commtiment to research. 

Salary Sealoi IBC1 6i6B9 ■ 22,006 
Applloaiion lorme and lurthar details available from the 
Peraonnel OlHce. National Inatilule for Higher Educallon, 
Glaenevin. Dublin 9. Closing dale: 6 June 1986. 


UNIVERSITY OF BOTSWANA 

Appticolkins ars UwHed (oi Uis foltowino po*b: 

LECTURERS - PRE-ENTRY 
SCIENCE COURSE 




Lecturer- Ptiystssi 
dlplaina/caitlllDals In 
main duty la 10 lead' 

Untveraliy BtudlsB In 

io(»ntntHito tooth*. 

LECTURER IN STATISTICS 

AppfcxrlsahoiMhavsallsaii agood Masuirs Sl Mjtiw: 

m^ones el unWsrsIty level Is doslrsbla. The appoints sho uld Do sPjs w le*^ 
Btgifoilcg IS degiasMIptoma ctuitonte In SIMe^ slid to othei studsms In iha Faulty 
at Social Sdenn. 

ealBN' Pi0.4S2-20.e64 US. Fitnoa benaffis for ejoaviBlB: wll besirtllM toeontrscl 
addiMn at 30H of mhIb asleiy, and gistuHir ol 26% ol basic eolery phie ooiiiacl 
BddNion on buccmsM conipletlan ol a nwy-yav eentrgGL 
AbpHegllons eriUi nanwa and addrciies of thiM ■ude^retorMe should be 
■SarsBBSd to Has AisMant Raglstni (Aeadamlc 3^n^ ?J 

Botewens. Privato Bag 0028, Oatoerans, BMnnnsi oandMeteBlii theUK elwuld 
stse sand a copy of inalr appHeatleni lo iha Saeratary Oonaral, AaaaeteUon ot 
oZmSiShvrMllhHliilxwraMM lADotal. 36 Ooiden Squan, Lendon WCIH OPP. 


Opportunfey to a Univerelty 
‘pDllbyi (SOISS)- •••■ 





Univernitics continued 
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I UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND 
I New Zealand 

I Applications are invited for positions fn the following Departments: 

I LfCTURESHIP IN THEORETICAL AND APPLIED MECHANICS 
I (School of Enslnoerlng} 

I Applicants should be suitably qualified with academic and/or pro* 
I fessional experience. The Department is concerned with the math* 
I ematical modolling and computational solution of engineering 
I problems, one particular field of activity aspects of Continuum 
I Mechanics and related applied mathematical techniques to engin* 
I earing and science baaed students. 

I Closing: 30 Juno 1986. 

I Department of Economics 

I SENIOR LECTURESHIP/ASSOGIATE-PROFESSORSHIP 

I Appricanis should have advanced qualifications and a strong 
I research record, and be abie to provide leadership within the 
I Department for research and teaching. Research into New Zea- 
I land Issues will be required. Teaching and research experience 
I may be In any of the major fields of Economics. 

I LECTURESHJPS/SENIDR LECTURESHIPS (TWO POSITIONS) 

I Applicants should hove either completed a PhD degree or have 
I equivalent research and leaching experience in any ol the major 
I fields of economics. Preferonce In one appointment may be given 
I to an applicant with quallficallons In Industrial Economics. 

I Closing: 26 June 1986. 

I Department of Accountancy 

I LECTURE8NIP/8ENIOR LECTURESHIP IN ACCOUNTING 

I LECTURESHIPS/SENIOR LECTURESHIPS (2) IN FINANCE 

I Applicants should have a higher degree In either accounting or In 
I finance together with either a successful record of teaching end 
research or with approprlaieprofessional experience, and be able 
to contribute vigorously to the teaching and research programmes 
the Department. In respect of the Accounting vacancy, the 
Department Is seeking to make an appointment In management 
accounting and/or accounting Information systems. 

Closing: 30 June 1086. 

I Commencing aelarles tvffi be eatablJahad within the appropri- 
Leclurer NZS28.000 - 835,000. Senior Lecturer 
Aaeoclate Profeaaor NZ$53,000 - 
M9.000. ConcflUona of Appointment and Method of Applioa* 

Mon are available from the Secretary General, Aaaoclallon of 
Commonmalth Unlveraltlea (Appte), or the Assistant Regia- 
trar (Academfc Appointments}, University of Auckland. Prl- 
vata Bag, Auckland, New Zealand. Applloatlona. fn 
Bcoordanoe with the Method of Application, should be foh 
warded as soon as possible but not later than the closing 
oatee epeoifled. ” 


SUeoeCoUege 

“tWi* CranrieJd 
Instltuta of Technology 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN MARKETING 

Markon n« 
ana Managamenci 

are Invited for 
Food .^oductlon 


« topmaht’ and ~aiwi" cau?M 
proorammea. fcouraa 

siisoo <05851 aoJaa^.' 

University of 
Exeter 

Hapartmont of Sociology 

TEMPORARY 
LECTTURER 
IN SOCIOLOGY 

.i.AP*’ 4®*,*!?*** Invltoil for 
'••a Ppai }*r Tomiwrary Lociur. 

r 'o*' 

? '*??“. **rtn or one year. 
Mnob^ia Irani I Sepcombardp l 
Oclobor 19811. Candldaiaa 
alioiild bn able to contribute to 
leaching lii pollllcal sociology, 
naclploouar theory anti n^al 
nlruiificatlon. 


Salary vvllJ lie within the 
roniie cs.nao . cg.dg.s 
itiiiUar, revluwi with nlnce- 


mnni tiepnndeiit on ana and 
•ixpurlaiicn. 

Further particulars avail, 
(roni the Paraonnol 
Orrica. Unlvoraity of EKOter. 
Exeter EX4 4Q/, to whnm 
appilcutions I6 eoplan: candl. 
dates llvliig overaaes I copy) 
■living the iinmos or 5 t-afareas. 
ahniild be sent by 3 Junn 1980, 
quotinp rerarpnce no. 3466, 
HI 


University of 
Ba^ 

School or Managemoni 

lecjturer 
IN MANAGEMENT 
(BUSINESS 
ECONOMICS) 

JMa^ !■ a New Blood 

aS5,aia"*.-SS.*,y 

KSSffitt, '"„'Sc'.*."V".Vo’’r1 

Rnd Cor^ian qd« 
fe?ii?nn *nelud?no 

menV**" induatrlal liivui- 
<Ran 86/80). . 

^■LECTURER 
IN MANAGEl^NT 
(MARKETING) 

Plead* term appoliument for3 
yaara 

Tho Ideal eandldata win 

SSthoda“ *"*** "““«“‘«lva 

(Rafi 86/811. 

Pll«ticMi*'‘ “B- 


University of 
Oxford 
WILDE 

LECTURESHIP 
IN NATURAL AND 
COMPARATIVE 
RELIGION 

s?“o%.ts?oV avi?^a}.H! 

?iL* PWiolumonia of 
^a^poat ure oboui CI.BOO e 

nartlculara muy be 
***• Sacralary to 
the Wilde Lactureahip eIbc- 
JJJfS; tlnj^vorajty Orricaa, Wal- 
Hngton Snmrn, Oerord 0X1 
.V*’®'" nppllcatlone. 
namlita ihreo rareraoe but 

wliiioui taatlmomalL Bhoulci 


OPEN UNIVERSITY ^ 

PART-TIME TUTORIAL 
AND COUNSELLING STAFF 


Applications are invited for part-time tutorial 
and counselling staff for the 1987 academic 
year. Appointments will be made in the letter 
pari of 1986 prior io the next academic year 
which starts in February. 

In 1987 the University will be offering more 
than 130 undergraduete courses in 5 Faculties, 
Arts. Mathematics. Science, Social Science. 
Technology and tlie School of Education. The 
Centre for Continuing Education will be 
increasing the range of short professional 
updating courses it has to offer. 

Existing members of the University's part*time 
tutorial and counselling staff will be sent 
application forms during May as a matter of 
course. The number of appointments of new 
staff will, therefore, be restricted and will vary 
between courses and regions. However, some 
vacancies will exist in alt regions of the 
country. Applicants should be graduates or 
graduate equivalent. Recent teaching 
experience in further, adult or higher education 
is highly desirable. 

To obtain application forms and further 
particulars send a POSTCARD to the Tutors 
9i^jce (TH). The Open University, P.O. Box 
473. Walton Hall, Milton Keynes. MK7 8AU. 

To ensure that your application is considered 
for the 1987 academic year forms should be 
submitted to one of the University's Regional 
Centres by Friday 13 June 1986. 


The Open University 

FACULTY OF MATHEMATICS 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN COMPUTING 
LECTURESHIP IN COMPUTING 

Applications are invited for a permanani post of Senior Leciurer in Com* 

KSKiarr 

Post 4991 Senior Lectureship In Computing 

2lLS2*LSi®c® ?’ made poaaibie by a major gram from ihe 

oeienM and Engineering Council. Candidalee should have an Industrial 
background wHh a research record In 
Iprmal rn eihoda. We ara particularly keen to attract aomeone who can 
demonstrate eiqiertlao In the area of concurrent processing 

?? W" 'nHlally lead a amali team produdng an 

deveiopmern and 

wni toed research in hit or her particuiar area ol eoftware en^eering. 

Poet 4992 Lectureship In Computing 

SS5S more than 35 years oW and 

Should not alreedy hold e permanent eppolniment In a UK IMve^ 

'f®*' ‘«»*«nca education and these 

on OB08 653866. ” * * *^*'*"^ answering eervloe 

_ CIOBing date lor eppllcuioni! 3rd June m 


The Univeralty of 
Leeds 

SahoolofEngitah 

lecturer 

0«obar™9Ve“"A*’U;S~K'" ‘ 


University of 
Exeter 

raMPORARY 
,„yECTURER 
IN GEOGRAPHY 

r.SiVB.sss ?•£?»■■•• 

(undar raviaw) with ^b..****- 

Orrica. Un^vara^^tv 
Baatar «4 SoV fixetar, 
■PPlIcationa wtiom 

datea ilvina 

SiV^eS ‘S IdSS’ 

"leso! 


thetimeshigiiereducationsupple^,£j^ 

""K?"' "ass,-"' 

™ ^ New Zealand 

IIOR RESEARCH 
OFFICER/ 


Eiirotru Machine Tronaintlon 
Projoci 

SENIOR RESEARCH 
OFFICER/ 

RESEARCH OFFICER 

AiidIIciiiIoiih urn tnvMi.d fur 
two pofals uf Rtiiilor Utthnurt'li 
Orricar/HnMOiiri'h OITIcnr cm 
liio Liirotra Murliliio Tniiiftln- 
tinii Prnjuct In th«i nt-part- 
numl nf LniiiiiiBiiii itiid Liiitf 
iiIhIIi'h. Till) <i|i|mlnlim<ii|.| will 
b«i iur mi liililtil iinrliiil uf uiin 
yanr rrmn Octulx'r IHR6, with 
the PDavihilliy ol' rtiiiatwiil hirii 
rurihc*!' two yi.tirs, iiii ltiin,|„ 
lA nr Iliiniin in lEH.OGO - 
Cl 2. 780 pvr miiiiiiii nr £7,113.1 
i £9,493 i«or iiiiiiiiiii, iinilnr 
rnviuwi, cinpmiilliui n,i min, 
niiuliririilliiiiM iiikI a'Knrrlfiiivti. 

Cniicllilntn^ hIiiiiiIiI Inivn ti 
bui'kuroiincl In ,i|tlitir Cniii- 
piitnlluiiul LIniitiiMi N'Hor LInm. 

C iiinr Si-lt'iioi iwitlt Mniiii! 

nnwlmliin of Ihti iinc* <>t tur- 
ninl inelhucl.H in prniiriim t|n< 
vpioMiiiinitl, ilnnotutliHiiii 
aniiiuiiiii'h or rnniiiil luiiiiininn 
iliuory cinniriibln. CiiiuthlutfiN 
sliuiilcl IlUVi. tliii Iililllty to 
work ill rluNR rullnbnriiUoii 
with BituL'hillHtH rrnm otiinr 
rinIJa mid Hhniild br wilUim tn 
Involve riinnianivfia In the* 
work or ihP rofli ur llict uruiin, 
Soinn kiiawIcidaourTluiorniir- 
ol Al, rnnnol Iln.mlAfIca ur 
lanaiiufiov othnr tlimi Cnniiah 
would bo nil iidvuntnoe, 

. Aimlicniluiin ithrut! roplns), 
Includliio n rurrlculiini vlina 
and tha nnmun and ncldreBana 
of two rafereen, should roach 
the Raolatrnr lU/4 1 7/THES), 
Uiilvnraltyof Eaaex, VVIvmihoo 
Park, Colclieator C04 38Q, 
from whom further parllcu- 
lara may ba obtained, by 6ih 
June 1986. (90690) HI 


University College 
London 

Doporlnimit of Paycholoiiy 
Appilcutlona iirn iiivltud foi- 

TWO LECTURESHIPS 

oii« bnliifi a 3>yrar nrubatluii- 
nry iippnliiinipiit; ifm nlhnr u 
l*ycur (niiiimrury iiont, TIu* 
poMM will br. filled within tho 
firm four nolntn nf Mil* Hainrv 
Hi-uln (£ 8,020 ■ £U, 4 U. 1 ) + 
Lniidoii Allowmirn, 

, T*’? <ltl*l 0 S uf Olir IMIHl 
Inchidn n cuiitribniloii tn tliu 
Mouliliig or Borlul payrhnlnnv. 
RaHeurLh liiinroHia in aoclnl 
roaiiicion or cKpnrlinriital mid 
apiillqd aocliil imyLlinloiiv 
woidd be nil ndvitninnn. 

.X*L® oppoliiimnni 

will bo innde In aome aapnci uf 
Cofiiiltlvn Stflenco, and in- 
teroala in Al or vompulatlnnnl 
upproachaa to pnyrholuiiy 
would ha an ndvniiinHC. Cnii* 
slaoratloii will nlao bt* olvan to 
appllranla with Intornala In 
huinnn Inornlna, 

Hivliio tho 
ddfflaa of 3 rofaronn, alionld bo 
iiddmaMnd ro the Smilor Anain- 
tqni baiTiiinry (I'uraniiiiidl, 
Unlvarshy Cnlloiin Lniidnii, 
Opwor Stroul. l.oiiiltm WCIll 
OUT. rrniii whnm riirthnr par* 
tlcularn may bn nbtalnmi. 

Thq closliiii dutr 

Pon2i'«."® •* ^0 Mny 1P86. 

( 90680 ) III 


University of 
Birmingham 

neporinient or Ststlatlrn 

Institiite of Occupational 
ilnulth 

RESEARCH 

STATISTICIAN 

Applleallonn arc Invited for 
tha poBltlon of Reiaarch Fo|. 
iPW (or Raaearch Aaaoclatai. 
I* * new post orrarlno 
epportunltlaa for a 

•" ■” •■tabllahed 
the da* 

X?,*flRP'®nt of atatlBtlcal ap* 
PlIcatloiM In health and ra- 
Rr6R0a Some prooram* 
fv«««ble. The 
'O'* S vaara In 

27SJ“„!'.'S5 

4^ree in statiatica. preferably 
«.AP po>n*niant will be on the 

rfS'lRJK 

cVews 

enee, pine euperannuatlcm. 


ingeoc« 

'SyEARra©* 

PlHO Ulld 

Hnochendst^* 7*i* •^s 
{■hrmlatry, mS 



cant Will ba reqmSV'ji «»:■ 
"tmorvlsa latwrlSi}®***-* 

cuiidiKI roseorth ‘S h.V. « 

nm>nior,r,Qi iimituY#^^ •' 
npnujnnn»„, 

Closing date IS July 1*5 

I^CTURESmP 

ININORGANIC 

CHEMISTRY 

SPP'ICMtiW 

MpsrtiiB i,a, 

CloBing data: II July dh 

LECTURESHIP 

INlTAUAJi 

i.. Appilcanfa ihouid bi IImm 
in liallon tpralertbly tu«., 
Bpaakera), with ipadii |l 
torests and axaerlince Inha- 
autfla tenchlnfl, Rttetrchk- 
tareata in appliid IlnguIVLt 
or o related field vreuid tt 
prareired. The luccanlylip. 
pllcant will be ratponirblclci 
language teaching ai all butt 
from beolnnara to Mukm 
mid will work with « hitw 
Tutor teaching wholly tu' 

S iiAor mid a Lecturer and r<« 
eiilor Lsciurers uhow 
tuiitlilng and reHirch Ikldt 
Inriude; laiiquage, mMinil. 
ranalMance and conumMrtry 
literature, literary 
film and coniemportry nJiu- 
rul Htudlea. 

Cloalng date: 4 July 1111 

CDcnniencIng 18107 wHl be 
uNitiblUhed wlrhin live nw 
Nzeae.ooo to sss.ompk 
niiiiiiiii. 

Condltlona of Appolniratbl 
mid Mothadof Applkailoovt 
available from tha Aulkw 
Regibirar (Academic Appolsi' 
manta), Univeralty of Auct- 
land, Prlvala Bag, Auekluii 
New Zealand, arihaStcratin 
Cnneral, Auociatlon of Cow' 
monwoalth Unlverdtik 
(Apple.), 34 Gordon Sqiurt, 
London WCIH OPF. AppMt^i- 
tioiiB, 111 accordinea mUi «• 
Method of Appllcailot 
ahould bo forwarded M ^ 
as po^albla but noi later Ihu 
Ihp rlueliig date epeclflii 
(90601) 


Unlverfiityof 

Stirling 

nepartmenl of Meneeeo*®' 
Science 

TEACHING 
ASSISTANT ^ 
IN MANAGEMENT 
SCIENCE/ 
TECHNOLOGICAL 
management 

Appllcaiione 'j[ 

this fUiod term P«i' |, 
Oecamber JB0Z, .nSLi'i 
funded by the 
Teaching Company fCtMUMj 
The aucceiarul 
be axpectod to make * 
atantlal ‘®«hlng eonWW^. 
In one or more of Ihe foiw 
ing araea:- emantlwu''* ^",1,, 

rfal managament Inforoi*'^ 
and daelalon aupport 
project and P«ducdon gn_ 
agementi tech- 

noloolcal reaourM* 
nologlcal innovation. 

Poatgraduate hl.^'JJj’Jfoe' 
gie] Eeonomlca and 
remmei. 

Candidates 
queliriad In an 
dlaclpllna with 
parlance «hd prefef“ ^jparl- 
relevant InduairlaJ 
enca. 


n«?°J'JiU'ther particulara Tai- Salary I*. ^in' 

oai-478 laof, Ext. bmb' £8,080 IO «L®'If,r,fnMiieii» 

^otlng rMeranee Cl . No for- daiarminad by flo* 


pSitmg rera-rVn'ca^^^^^^ nIMV. 

dppllcotion form Thpaa 
p"n* SPJ'SLrff.^rSclen. 




Sn(^Voya=r?Vll)74*ST*’"*“"'*|ff 


University of 
Stirling 

finance 

OFFICER 


Siperlance and age. 

Appllcationa 

and the na/ne* 38 M»r 

ahould be 8*^' 

1986 to the Unlverwo- 
liy, Unlvaraliy. 

Stirling FK9 4*:4- Km 
73171. Ext. 83\4^g^,y b 

UMIST 


•PPlIcattou lnolud?no'^^®h'2 


er In Organic Chamj»gJ, 
able from October 
parsons *PP®*fl£?“out uS'Sf, 

pected to 

graduate ifjuait 

teaching and IP 

ouB programniea 
tha appropriate or 

Commencing 

quoting rarer®'J" me B||, 
ahould ha lent to BOpAu 
latror. UMWT, P-^^Qp, W 

Maneheatar juW ®K» 

' "cloalng dale le ' ■* . ' n' 

.••■<90711)'' • ’. ■; ... 


KI)i;CAT!r>NSUPPI.KMP:NT 16.5.86 
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Universities continued 


University of 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 

CHAIR OF MUSIC 

The Counrll uf llir Llnl- 
rarilly liivItQS apiilirutlone for 
tna atova>inentlan«d poal- 
lion. 

The aiiCLnaafiil Landiiiatn 
Will ba of proven distinction In 
one or morn of thn followliiu 
aresa: composition, mualcolo- 
gy, music education. Tha 
appointee will br expectod 10 
offer acadnmlr loaderahlp of a 
high order In hli/her field or 
apoclalitetlon, to toech uiider- 
graduaie and graduate aiu- 
dants and to cuntrlbute to the 
general musical and academic 
eciivltlea of the School of 
Mualc. 

The appointee will taka up 
tha poaltlon on a date to ba 
arranged. 

At present the salary for a 
Proleaaor la within the range 
of NZ$68,000 to NZ$77,300 
per annum. Tha commencing 
or aubaequent aalury may La 
inereaaeU aa a reaiilt of tha 
review oF aalerlaa which tho 
University mnkea et the begin- 
ning of each year. 

Further particulars and 
Centiitlona of Appointment 
uiny ba obtained from: The 
AiBociailaii of Common- 
wealth Unlvaralilun (Appta), 
36 Ourrion Siitinra, London 
well! OPP. 

AppMcetlona cloao with the 
{inqlatrar, Univnralty of Can- 
terbury. Private Bag, Christ- 
(liurch. New Zealand, on 30 
June 1986. (907S6) Hi 


University of 
Otago 

Dunedin, New Zealand 

LECTURER 
IN PSYCHOLOGY 

AppllcotloiiB are Invited for 
B poat BB Lecturer (aqulvalent 
to North American tenure 
track Aaaletant Profaaaor) In 
Peychology. The main crite- 
rion ledletliicllon In raaearch. 
Area of reaoorch apeclaliaa- 
tion la open provided that it la 
combined with flexibility In 
toBchlng, 


Lecturer 
$35,000 per 


Salary: 

NZ$88,000 

annum. 


Intending applicants should 
write for furtner particulars, 
available from the Serretary 
Oenaral. Aaaoclatlon or Com- 
monwealth Unlveraltlae 

(Appta.), 36 Cordon Square, 
London WClH OPP. or from 
the Registrar of the tlnlveral- 
ty. P.O. Box 56, Dunodin, 
New Zealand. 

Applications close on 31 
Auguat 1 986. (90787) H 1 


The University of 
Sussex 

Language Centra 

TEMPORARY 
TUTORIAL FELLOW 
TN FRENCH 

Required from 1 October 
1986 for one year to partici- 
pate In the teaching of the 
Lanfluage Centra, and In par- 
ticular to taaeh Intanatve poat 
O-level eouraaa to Science and 
Arts Btudanta. 

Applicants should have a 
good first dagrea. native 
speaker tor near native speak- 
er) compatanca In French, and 
language-caachlng experlenco 
St tntermadlata and advanced 
iBVoia. 

The ealary will be within 
the range £8,030 to £10,379 
per annum. 

Send aair-Bddraaaed, 

stamped envelope (9*' X 6 i 
'or rurther partlculora and 
application form to Brian 
Clear, Personnel Office, Sua- 
■ex Houaa, The University of 
guBaox^Palmer, Brighton BNl 
BRH. Tha doling data for 
raeetpt of completed eppllca- 
tfona la 2 June 1986. Appli- 
cants era requested to aak two 
rafereBB to send refarences 
directly without watting to ba 
ukad, Applleants may discuss 
me post further with the 
Director of tha Language Cen- 
tro. (90783) HI 


Heriot-WattUniversity 

Department of Eeonomlca 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER 
IN ECONOMICS 

Applications ora invited for 
a temporary loctureshlp In the 
uonomiea Department, ten- 
able from October lat 19B6 
tor one yoor. The parson 
appointed will be axpacted to 
underlaka a range of Introduc- 
tory and intermadlato level 
teaching in economic enelyele 
pnd may aiao have Ihe oppor- 
tunity to eontribule to more 
oovanced toachlng. 

The aalery la likely to bo 
within the first five poInU of 
Uia lecturer acale 1 8,080 - 
£13.700, under review). 

_ Appllcatlone giving e full 
C.V. end the nemoa of two 
rafareea should be aubmltted 
to the staff omeer. Harlot- 
•Watt Unlvoraity, Chambers 
Btreat. Edinburgh Bill IHX. 
from whom further partleu- 

r'te"'gM'llSfW§dVK 

30/B6. (BOABSi HI 


University of 
Surrey 

n<ipnriinonl uf f•l(.■,:1rOllll iiml 
^.lud^l(.al Eniilnvorliui 

LECTURER 

TNT17T 17 

COMMUNICATIONS/ 

satellite 

SYSTEMS 

Appllcetlona urn Invlipcl Iur 
a lecturoahlp in THuiocn- 
munlcatlona. Saiulllte/ 

Spneobrufi Syateina due to the 
eapanalon of our reanari:h 
acLIvliles III Minae arnav. Hrc— 
rarence will be given In tho^n 
offarlng experionce and with 
raaearch Intaroata in: niulial 
communication^/ 
communlcatlona tlioory, aatel- 
llie ayatema design, apacecrnri 
angl nearing. 

The Bueceeaful candidate 
will hava the opportunity uf 
joining a large and aillva 
raaearch griiup working rm 
advance payloads and fuiiirn 
spacocrofl designs. 

Salary will be in the raiinn 
£8,020 - £15,700 par annum 
accurding to uga, quollflca* 
tlonx and experlcnrn. Super- 
annuation under USS rniidl- 
ilona. 

Fiirthur pnrllniiura urn 
available fruni the Arutlenilr 
Reglatnir lAA), Ifnlvrraliy nt 
Siirroy, Guildford, biirrry 
GU8 5X11, or Tel: Ciiihirurd 
(04831 9712BI. Ext. 2U31. 
Applicntlona friiin in«n uiid 
women. In the fnnii nf u 
curriculum vlian, IncliiOlnii 
the numoH and uddreasnit nf 
threo refaraea, ahuuld be aeiit 
to the aamo uddraaB by Friday 
6th June 1086 qiioiing Ihe 
reroronca 504. <90607 • 111 

University of 
Durham 

School or Engllah 

LECTURESHIP 
IN APPLIED 
UNGUISTICS 

Applications ara Invited for 
a Lecturer In Applied Ltnqula- 
tlcB (for a eariod of three 
yaara from I Saptenibar 1986) 
to work principally on tha 
taught couraa leading to tha 
M.A. In Applied LIngulstlea 
(With apeclal rarorenea to tha 
teaching of Engllah as a fore- 
ign language) and to asalat In 
the other work of tho School 
BB required. 

The applicants should have 
wide Intereata in the field of 
Applied Llngulatics, eapecial- 
ly In Language Learning 
Theory. A particular know- 
ledge of aoino branch of 
Thaoratlcal Llnqulatfca and/or 
relevant T.E.F.X. experience 
would be an advantage. 

The liililal snlory will be at 
an appropriate point on tha 
Lactiirera' scale (£8,020 - 

£19,700 p.o.) together with 
normal pension arrange- 
menta. 

Applications (three coploa), 
together with tha namaa of 
throe referaea, should bo sub- 
mitted not later than Friday, 6 
June 1086 to the Registrar 
and Becretnry. Old Bhlre Holl, 
Durham DHl SHP. from 
whom further particulars may 
^beobtalned. <90700) HI 

Imperial College of 
Science and 
Technology 
(U ni veraity of London) 

ECONOMIST 
IN THE PROGRAMME 
OF RESEARCH INTO 
OPTIMAL POUCY 
EVALUATION 
(PROPE) 

Applicants should have a 
quantitative backgroiiiid with 
an intarast in macroecono- 
mica, and ahould be propared 
to work an Interdlaelnllnary 
team apeclollalng in the de- 
valopmont and application of 
quBiitltatlve matlioda for poli- 
cy dealgii. 

Tho appointment which Is 
available Immodlatoly la until 
Septatiibar 1987, with tha 
poaalblllty of renewal. 

Solary In the ranaa £8,080 • 
£18,780 piuB £1,997 London 
Allowence. 

eVa and the namaa or two 
rareraea to Dr E. KarakItMj 
or to Dr B. Rustem. PROPE 
Group, Department of Elec- 
trical Biiginearina, Imparlal 
College or fictenco and Tech- 


WD1I9BB Ol .auiaiatiu 

nology, London 9W7 ,8BT. 
Cloama date 7 June 1986. 
(907l/) HI 


Cambridge Univeralty 

Dapariment of Pure 

Mathomntlcaand 

Mathamalloal Statiatica 
Appllcatlone aro Invited for 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP 
ORATEMPORARY 
ASSISTANT 
LECTURESHIP 
IN PURE 
MATHEMATICS 

for two yoara from 1 October 
1986. The appointment la not 
renewable. 

Further Infonnutlon cim bo 
obtained from the Hoad of 
Department of 
MethemnUcB and Mathamat le 
al Statiatica, J6 Mill L^a, 
''ainbrldge CB8 ISB. Tel. 


' from whom further partlou- ^bidui u ..700^ q.|,g cloa- 

Ju"nel9«6.C0dV’l3) .HI 


Hl'irfinl 

II 1 C (iiircn’H University 

nfBuirast 

LKCTUIlKSlilF 
IN INFORMATION 
TKClINOLOOY 

lit ■■iir'ini til mM.I' I II ti •<! .iii'l 
I |,.. iruiili I ii'ilii' • I lii'i 

ThlH I/., nil •.•.lili, V. ,|.| I si. ill. 
IIsIkiiI III I7H1 III "iiiM'.i ii'iii 
V.MI1 nil liiii>r.lo> til'v >I•■|^■•K 
I'liirS'. Ill lii|/.riiijiii.ii l«i)i. 
lliil.igy. I hi i.U'i ti i/i,|i s .oil. 
Irlliiiibiii III Ibis i.iiursi IS 
pnisldiid l>v ibr l>i.|,i)rliiii.|it 
uf Cls'iirliBl ,11111 C|i I Ironic 
Enninm rliiM uiul ihi- iii.rsoii 
appuliilnl iiiiiM h.isi- nxiiM'l- 
hn'ii III any nsp^it ul I'li.iiri'i. 
nils rnittird 10 liili,rmnilriii 
Tnihnoliigy. 1 h« iMtiirir vslll 
also have resininslblliiy |i<r 
Otiinr siiiirsi-i. Ill Ihe ll••pul|. 
iniiiit rniuti.ll lu his or hrr 
speclnllsuiliiii niiil shouM b>? 
prcpiiriid lu 1 oiilrlbiiii. to re- 
Buarrh. 

Salary hialii. £8,01:2 
£15.702 per aiiiiiim svilll r.cul- 
Irlliuiory pniiiUun rlgliia uii.b'r 
USS, Iniilol piBiinii dcipi-iidliig 
on Diih, iiuallf l(uliniis anil i.s- 
perleiue. 

l■Ul'lh<•r purllsulurH may be 
otalnlnril Irijiii the Paruiiiiiinl 
Offkor. Ih'* (Junun'h Uni- 
vartlly uf Rellnst, 1IT7 INN. 
Northern Irrlmid. r.luhliiu 
date' 30 jiiiir 198A. iPluuHi- 
uiinit, Itef. R6/rilK.S>. 

(907.121 III 

University of 
Birmingham 

liniiai'tmoni ol i‘hyH|rnl 
DliiL'iilbill A Siiiirts Si Ii*iii 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE/FELLOW 

INHUMAN 

PHYSIOLOGY 

AnpIli'otlDiia from puai- 
grnduaiea or ilioae with piiat- 
dortorul experience in pliy- 
alulogy are Invited for ihu 
above post in the Deparlmeiii 
of Physical Education end 
Sporta SeJenen lonoble fur 
three years, 

Tha parson appointed will 
Join a small MRC Raaearch 
Croup directed by Profoaaor 
C.T.M. navies, which la con- 
cerned wltli Ihn study of hu- 
man muscle, phyaiology and 
blochemiairy, presently lo- 
cated In the nepertment of 
Physiology In the Univeralty 
Medical School. 

Sulory on the scale: £7,055 
■ 12,780. 

Applications lalx copleai by 
2 June’ 1386 to the Aaalalant 
Reglatrar (Arts). Unlvoraity 
orBlnnlnghani, P.O . Bo x 363. 
Birmingham B15 2TT, from 
whom furihor particulars may 
be obtoinod. 

An Equal Opportunlilaa 
Employer. (80703) HI 

University of 
Birmingham 

Faculty of Law 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP 
IN EUROPEAN 
COMMUNITY LAW 

Appllretlona are invited for 
a temporary post of Lecturer 
in European Community Law, 
tenable for tha period 1 Octo- 
ber 1986 to 30 Septembar 


Salary will ba within tha 
first three polnta of the Lec- 
turer scale (l.a. within the 
range £8,080 to £8,000 a year 
plus U8S). 

Piirtlier particulars may be 
obtained from the Asaletant 
Raglatrar, Faculty of Laj^ 
University of Dlrinlnoham, PO 
Box 363, Blrmlnghom BIS 
2TT. to whom applications 
should ba sent by not later 
than 6th June 1986. 

An Equal Opportunltlaa 
Employer. (B0693) HI 

Heriot-WattUnivereity 

Department of Eeonomlca 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER 
IN SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC HISTORY 

APPlleatlona are In^vliad tor 
n temporary li'ctureahip In the 
Eeonomlca nepnrtment. Ion- 
able from January lat 1987 to 
Morch 31sl 1987. The parson 
aonolntad will ba expecind to 
contribute to a rirat yniir 
courao In British Eronimilc 
and Soclnl Policy niid n third 
year course In twentieth cen- 
tury West European history. 

Tho salary la likely to be 
witlilii the first five points of 
the lecturer scale t£B,080 • 
£15,700. under rovtow). 

Applications giving a fnll 
C.V. and tho nnmna of twu 
rnforoaa ahould be submitted 
10 tho Starr orricnr, Herlot* 
Wall Univeralty. 

Btreot, Bdlnbiirgh Bill IHX, 
from whom further portlcii* 
lara may ba obtoliied, by 6 
June 1986. Qilote Rorerence 
N031/86, (80604) HI 

King’s London 

University of London 
CHAIR 

OF INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY 

The Senate Invite anpllrn- 
tlone for tho above Choir from 
candidates with ‘5’ 

tareata In ony area of Inoi ga- 
nlo Chemistry. 

APpHcotlona no cbplos) 
ahould he aubmltt«m by bo 

i uno 1986 to the Teach 
action iTHES). Unlvoraity of 
London, Mniet Street, Lon 
dnn WC1B .7HU. rron)^ whom 
■ .furthor paftKftoJd ‘VoHb^d 
firat boobtslned. (90739) HI 


IfniviTbity uf 
IIOMK Koilg 

STAI TTUTOH 
INI.AW 

Al.|il|i 'll ■' iiivli ■ - I l.ir 

,, I I ,,i..( III I •I'.s In ilM 

III i-ii inii'tii 'll I. « Ir >-iiiiil .il 
^lii.lli .. .N|i|i|l> .lilts sli.nil'l 

III. SSI ss .<1 I'.isi n ijiiml lll*il 
il> 'III f III I IIVS . 111 ') Il ls*' 
(•• I' liliiii ■ «|ii.| li'iii ' 1 11 .all) I M.i 
••III • liil I III! I ■ '.t I |i I'Is r I l> Min' 
i.i Ml- { •iiiiloii l.v- 

!• 1 11.11 I.I. It •I'-ill i'.- 

•liiim.il siilrirs ■ s'lpiT.iiliiii- 
.ilili-. .-iirri-iiMv iiii'li-r rf-\l>ssi 
Is nil IIII ll-ii'illii uillf- 
IIKSI/i').'IKn 'J/i'i.lOO 

■ aiipriix Lll.luO • '4'4.24'a, 
sii-rllii'.i s'i|iiK.ili-n' us ul \i>rll 
3b. 14861. 

Kiurtliiii s.iluii will Urpr-iii| 
on i|iiiilili'iilli'ins diiil f-sperl- 


Al aiiiiriit r-iK's, suljri'-s 
las will niil fiKiaiiJ 17% cil 
uruss Iriiuiiif. Iluuvliui )i<-- 
nnfiis at a rental uf 7'-1 i4b ol 
suUiy. clilldrrn'a rdncutluii 
allnwumcs. la-avi-. nnd nicdh- 
bI lll•llerll!l nre iirnslili-d. 

I'm thi.r purili iilurv anil up- 
plliutlrtii forms inuv bi- 
'tbiqlncd frnin ilir Srari-tary- 
fiRneriil, Assu' lutinn ot C.cim- 

inuiiwi-.ilih Uiuvernlllns 

(Aiiplk.i. 36 (jiiriliaii Sgiiurx. 
Lijiiiiun WCIII 01')', far from 
tha- Appulniina-nts Dull, 
hi'i rt-liiry's ortltn, llnisersliv 
nf lluiMi Kumi, li'ino Kmiu. 
(:iii%>-h l.^JiilIP I'J86. 

<<J0715a III 


Fellowships 


Univeroity of 
Southampton 

CALOUSTE 

GULBENKIAN 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIP 

IN PORTUGUESE 
STUDIES 

AppIKetlfins are Invited 
frum Dosiiloslornl eandldetun 
ur persrtna of aqulvalent ox- 
perleiice for a Roaearili Kel* 
iowahip to work on (lie literal- 
lure Ol* Boclal hlalnry uf For* 
lugul In (lie 19lh ur Buth 
centuriua., Tlie uppuliitnieni 
will lie for a>ii« your in tlie rir/ii 
Inninnsu, noailbly renewable 
for one further year, from 1 
Ocioliar 1986 or ea boom aa 
poaalbla tlioreaflar. 

Salary acala: £B,080 

£9,495. The salary will de- 
pend on qualiricaiiana and 
experience. 

Furthar iiarilculai*a muy be 
obtained from Mr. D.W. 


Powell, btaffing nepnriment. 
University of Souiltnmpton. 
Bouthompion 809 5NH, to 


whom eppllcailona (3 coploa 
from United KInudnm nppll- 
cantfO ahould bo sent not later 


than 31 May 1986. guollng 
referenco numlier 1740/A/ 
THE8. (90699) H8 


The University of 
Leeds 

lOepariment of Phyalca 

POSTDOCTORAL 
RESEARCH FELLOW 

Appllcaliona are Invited for 
the above poat from ax- 

i iarlinenial phyalelBta, eliein- 
■IB, or materials aclantlaia 
with Ph.D. and suitable ^- 
perlence. Tha project will he 
concerned with the 
tion and propertlaa of n»hly 
raalatlva apuitored nniorpnoua 
matnliic alloys. 

Pnatavallnbla from October 
1986 for a rixad term of two 
years. 

Salary on (he lA range fur 
Reaearch_. and 


Sierr, (£ 8,080 


aceoiMIng 10 age, quallflca- 
ttona ana experlanco. 

Informal anquliToB mny bo 

mndn to n'VP* 

(0539) 431751, Ext. 6B311. 

Application forms and 
further parllciilara inny bo 
oblnined from tho RMlalrm . 
the Unlvereiiy. Lneda L88 
9JT. quoting roreronco niim- 
bar 5V33. Cloning dale foi* 
anpllcatlona 6 June I9M. 
(^5708) H2 


University of 
Natal 
Durban 

Dnvolopineiil Studies Unit 

Appllcatlona are mvlted 
from Bultobly quollMed p®f* 
sons tenardloRn of 
glon, race, colour or notional 
orlglh fur appolntmeiil to tiin 
post of 

RESEARCH FELLOW 

The appointment carriea (ui 
Qilraailve ealary i*"ckage. do. 
tails of wlilrh nro obtninable 
from ilu* Staff Inn dwtlon on 
raqiiost (Tol: R16S30B), The 
salary offei-od will 
mined Dccordlno to the quni- 
Iflcailonaund/or experleiicn or 
Ihe emcnsefiil iipplicant. 


Fellowships 

continued 


The University of 

liOedy 


III I . ,ll.lla.,liil ■•>11 M'ltli I.M-iJy 
< M . ( OIIIK II 

Iti-sa iin li J'ri, |pi I J.Mil'iJIliaii 
laf l.a-'-il^ >' II 1 (.•iun< M'y 
1*1 liiiHry Na.a,.|b I'roiirunirne 

POS'I’DOCTORAL 
RESEARCH FELLOW/ 
PROJECT 
CO-OKDINATOR 

l.i-a-ijfi a.lly i'.<iiJlii|l li-ii In- 
vllril L<-£aly IJntvrrsli) lu 
miila'a iiikr am liiden^ri(l'‘tii 
lainlitiitl'iil ul till- l.iiuni.irs 
ITliiuarv Ni-ai'ls l'r> iiira(nme , u 
niulur liildatlvu ainia-ii lat a-n- 
rli hlmi alia- primary iiirrlcti- 
liiin, Iraujrovliiu iesLlilriii 
sirtil*-(il'<'i mill ^ati'ii'llnu 
l•■^l■lltal niiil < ominlillllv lliika, 
jiiii IiivijIviiiii (tHP dlloi tiilnn nf 
MiliBtnniiiil iialdliiunal human 
■iiid rniiterlal ra-aa>iirra.b in ihn 
cIly'H prliiinrv «• fiuuK. 

Aiaplii dtluria urn Invited tor 
rill- alauvi' iKist Io ( o-urillnaln 
ami lini'lemaaiit ihi- rvaluatlcid 
■ III e ilay-laa-t1i3V linaly. Apr>ll* 
(nnta. aliould hnva: autistantlel 
fB|)'Tl«>n('f< ul iiuelliailva, and 
(|Uilli1llallva' lariirrdiin'h, pra:- 
(erulily lii t)i(* rnnia'xt of 
■•lalii v-rnliiieil cdiii alhaiial rc- 
B'-urili. I'liBl iivalliJlila iiii- 
inrdliiti'ly Itar it llanil lainii 
uiilll 31 July I'JhO. 

Saliiry wiililn tlui ruiiiiai 
£11. 7h0 • £ I4.HTU un Itilllllia II 
(uinlatr rravic-wi lal IIih enini'y 
HI u|r fur Itiitii'Mi ( li nlial Anniia- 
UUIIB Slud. lire carillmi tn a<)/'. 
•liinlirii iillctiis iiiitl a-mu-rluncai. 

AiMilliuilnn furmt and 
hirttiiir |iHrlii.ii)ara inov he 
aaljialiieJ Iriaiii and tumpletnil 
mipllrniloiis aeiil 10 thn lieu* 
Ihirar, Ihe Univorally. I.auila 
LS8 9JT, qiinihiii relureiice 
number 28/0.3. (Imnlna dnlc 
(or upplhatilob 30 May 1986. 

Iiifurinal uiiquiriea may be 
iiiudn in Hr Hobln Alexander 
(Tel: (0532) 431751. Ext. 

The University of 
Leeds 

Dnpai'iment nf Aiaplled 

Maihtimiiili al Siudlrs 

POSTDOCTORAL 
RESEARCH FELLOW 

Anpllcallons ara Invftad for 
Ihe above post for work on 
numairUal modelling of un- 
■toady, barocllnic flow In a 
rutating annulus Involving the 
uaa of riniia aiament iind 
adaptive inosh techniques. 

Post Bvalloblu from I 
Saptoniber 1986 lor a fixed 
period or up to two years. 

Salary within lliw range 
£8,090 . £10.375 (under re. 
view) on the lA Ronga for 
Raaearch and AnaTogoua 
Starr, according to uga, gunl- 
irieatlons and experience. 

Infurmal anquirloa ma)/ be 
made to Dr 8.D. Mobbs (Tel: 
105381 431751. Ext. 6331). 

ApplUetiaii forma end 
further particulars may be 
obtained from thn RealBlrac, 
Die Univeralty. Leads L88 
9JT. quoting reference nuin- 
bor sl/17. Closing data Tor 
applications 6 June 1986. 

University of 
Stirling 

Oeapartmeni of Peychology 

POSTDOCTORAL 
RESEARCH FELLOW 

Appllcatlona are Invited 
from sultebly qunllflod per- 
Bone 10 work on a three year 
E8RC funded project, 
awarded to Prafeaxor Gooraa 
Butlnrworth, on “Tha 
geometry of pre-verbal com- 
munlcations*'. The aim la to 
inveallnate the cognitive de- 
velopmental procaaaaa under- 
lying the coinprehenalon and 
production of cammuiilcetlve 
ueetiires In bqblea ag«l be- 
tween 6 and 18 moniMs. The 
pnai will ba avalinble from 
Oclobar 1086. 

Aupllcanta ehould linva a 
Ph.n. or comparable exparl- 
eiice in psychology. 

TliH HBlary will be within 
the range £9,499 • £10,865 
lunder review). 

Infornial onnulrlea iiiny bo 
maria to Professor Duttur- 
worth. Toll 0786 TS171, Ext. 
9450. Applicants should aond 
thoh* curriculum vltate, 

tonotlier with the lutmee of 
two refereoe, bv 3 June 1986 
to the Unlvoraity Secroinry, 
Unlvoraity of Stirling. Stirling 
PK9 4LA, fi-oni whom furthor 
detolla aro available. 

(90740) H8 


Application fopuiB, further 
portlrulara of the poat and 
InroriiiBtlan on 


moJlcdl aid. group Insurancr, 
staff faiirnery. Iiuiialng loan 


Olid aubaldy ‘nOicniea. Ipnu 
laave condltlona ond travailing 
QxuQnwftoii fU*0t apoointmani 
are obtuliinbla fwrrt ,,**’,* 
Bacrafury. South Arrlcan tJni- 
voreltloa Office. ChlelieBter 
rU^ae. 878 Hlilli Holborii, 
London WCiy 7HE or the 
Reglatror. University of Nat- 
al, King Oeorgp V Aveniio, 
Oiii'bnn, 4001. with whom 
aupticatlona. on the pre- 
acriberl form, imiat be lodgod 

iioL Idioi'.tlinn, 26.Ju^l9B6 
iliquoUiu ilWfcfei'CiiU'e Onb/eo- 

(90781) H8 


(iHiiilirlHgc 

Gonvillcnnd 

JEACHING 
FELLOWSHIP 
IN PURE 
MA1'1IEMA1'1CS 

AlMlII' II'I-IIK Al' lllMli-tl I'lr 

.1 I I ll',‘.sstiip 'inn ■.■■ll>'i|,- 

■ <ir>-%lil|i III I'ur^ MiiMii-rii til' 

I in' III. I III') Pri'li'ililliik (Hill 

biaflktllkl fill' Sll' I '-'.Sllll 
' Aiiiliil.ite \»lll I.I- r>-'|iiiri-'l I" 
ti.j'h |>,r up ii> lb hriiirs pi r 
VMti'k III full Irrin niitl «%ill 
alk<i )'• lurcfi'ir '■! simll, s ii, 
.M.ilhriiialli « 1 h« 

Bi'i'Ulnliii^ni vtill It.- I',r iliri!/- 
( CiirA IM I Ilf firs' liisidiK r wllli 
ilif pussll'lltit ul ■■sanliiiil 
I ••aiip'ilniiiiRiit t'l III'- ri'llrliui 
A'lf )l Is hupMl lllBI IIIL- 
pnrsMii B|i|-(ilfil«-'1 lull lakf iip 
ih'- IflUiwshlp till I Oclobarr 
1046 'jr its sunn as |iu<iall,lf 
Ih'-rniMer. 

ruriln-r pArllciliirb iney Itf 
ub'aln.-d iruiii itii- MssifC, in 
sshum ■ umulftf j iipuli' iiiinny 
siioiilil Ilf ai-iii lit 16 Juiif 
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University of 
Stirling 

Inal II lire uf AquacuHurr 

POSTDOCTORAL 
RESEARCH FELLOW 

Appllcatlona arc invited fur 
a poaiil'ii tciral rracar'ii gnal- 
lion III the MHd nf llsli phv- 
aiitluiiv, r.'aiulhlatev «>iunlit 
holil u I'h I). or '•quhalniit anal 
prefrrAblv b« capfrlniued In 
Ihtt use uf Hei.li'onhyxiciloaU. 
el, liuumMuluglRul or blmrif* 
llll■•ll ti-iliiilaiuca III 11*11. The 
ni<|inliiiincn> will be icnahle 
(or It iicrlml ur iwu years al a 
salary stain ticiwnon C9.49S 
anal £11,875 prr Binitaiii. 

FiirlliAr deliillM ran ba 
obtaliieil (roan Dr 11.11. 
Rlcliariiv, InaMtiiia of 
Anuacullurr, Uiilvoi'slty of 
Stirling, yilrllnil FKk 4LA. 
Tail: 07R6 73171, Fat. 2064. 
to whom agpikatiuns should 
ba sent lay 6 June 1986. 
(90742) H8 


University of 
Aberdeen 

nripBrtniuntol Siirgerv 

RESEARCH FELLOW 

Applications are invited for 
tha above goatdortoral posl* 
Hon tn work 011 tha produe* 
llun in vitro of human cytotox* 


Ic T lymphocyloB, apeclflcally 
allerglaad against neoplaatic 
cells. The_poat Is fundad^ tha 
Caneur Research Campaign 
until SO Sapieinbar 1887. 


Salary within the range 
£8,080 - £9.498 per nnnum on 
lha Range lA Scale for Ra. 
aasreh and Analogoua Staff 
(under review). 

Furthar particulara and ap* 
plication forma from Tho 
iacreiary, The Vnlvaraiy', 
Regent Walk, Aberdeen AB9 
IPX to whom applications 12 
copleai should be lodged by 6 

J une 1986. (Ref: No. J<V 
021.1907491 H8 


Polytechnics 


Faculty of 
Technology 

OepartniBnt ol Elooirleal 
and Eleolronic 
En^lnaarlng and 
Dapartmeni of Computing 

LECTURERS 

(SL/L11 

LEVEL) 

Required foriha newBEng 
(Hons) In Engineering 
^alams (pan of the NAB 
Enginearing and 
Technology programme) 
wllh particular Inleresl In 
Mloroeleetronle 
Engineering 


Syateme Engineering 
(Mechanloal/Control/^ 
Eleatroniea) 
Computing nelatad to 


Cambridge 
Gonvilie and 
Caiua College 

TEACHING 
FELLOWSHIP 
IN ECONOMICS 

Appliratloua nre Invited for 
u FniUiwahlp nnd College l.vc- 
tiirsBlilP in Evoitomlca. rhn 
Biii.raaarnl rniididatp will bo 
rnriulred Io tsocli the prinrl- 

f ilUH uf (Monomica for nu lu 10 
luura par week in Full I'srni. 
The iiPMuliitmsnt will br> for 
thrss years tn ilio first liiai- 
aiice wllh tho pitaHlhlllty of 
nvsiitnal runppuliitniniit tn thn 
rotlrlng age. It la liopiKl that 
the pnrxoii appointed ran takn 
np ins Fslluwahip on 1 Oriu- 
bar 1986 or aa oouit na itonai- 
bls thrraoftor. 

Further nai-tieiilnra may bn 
uhtalnsd from the Moater. tu 
whom .roiiiplqtsd upniicatiuiia 
ahould bo seiiK by 16 Jiinv 


Engineering Syatema 
Appointments are lor two 
years In the first Instance 
tfrom September 1 1986) 
with poasiblltty of renewal 
or transfer into permanent 
posts. Opportunities for 
ma)or involvement In ' 

ongoing research 
programmes, as a result of 
specially restricted 
teaching loads. 

Salary rangee 
UV6U £6,076 to £15,045 
(level of appointment end 
starting salary dependent 
upon quallfleatlone and 
experience) (pay award 
pending) 

Applications forms - to be 
returned by Friday 30 May 
1686 - and further details 
are available from the 
Personnel Department. 
Telephone (0752) 264639. 

— I ra. ^ (72899) 

I, n 1) 

1 Poytecnnic 

I DralieCIrcui. Plymouth 
Devon PL4 8AA 


so 
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Polytechnics continued 


Appljcalions are invited for a number of posts within the Dopar1< 
meni of Electronical and Efoclronfe Englnoorlng. 

The Dapartment > a leader In Information Technology and ono of 
the largest engrnoering doparlmenis In the country - curranlly 
comprises 45 academic and 30 support staff. 

Tha academic programme Includes a large posigreduale course 
in Inlormatlon Technology, courses leading lo Enhanced (D. 
Eng.), and Exiervded (M. Eng.) Degrees, Technician Englrteer- 
qualilicallons and posigraduate sludlee by research. Departmen- 
tal research and conauflancy Inieresta extend lo many branches 
of Elaclrleai end Engineering, Software Engineering and Knowl- 
edge Based Systems. 

SECOND HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
(Post-above-Reader) 

Salary £19,653 - £21,549 Inclusive 
This newly established post offers a challenging oppodunlfy for a 
well qualified engineer with a proven Industrial, academic and 
managerial record. He/she will play a creative role In the shaping 
of this dynamic department by slImulaNng the managing aca- 
demic devaiopmenl and industrial eollaboratfon, participating in 
UiQ laadership of the Departmental Managemeni Team, and 
deputising for the Head of Department. 

Pieaee quote REF: E27 

READER IN INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 
Salary £16,051 ~ £18,657 Inclusive 
The Reader wNI be expected to Initiate and develop aprogramme 
of collaborallve research and consultancy with one or more 
established companies In the field. The successful candidate will 
have a proven personal record In research end consultancy and 
be capable of leading a mult dIeeIpJIne team of highly qualified 
staff. Preference will be given lo candidates able to Identify 
poienilal collflborative programmes end the Polytechnic will ass- 
ist Ihesuccesslul candidate to negotiate a salary supplement with 
the collaboraiing company. 

Please quote REF: E28 

PRINCIPAL LECTURERS 
(Three Posts) 

Salary £15,051 - £18,657 Inclusive 

Candidates should have recent (ndustrlal/research/consultancy 
alliance. They will be expected to provide leadership In iheir 
field of specialised expertise, In terms of teaching, research, 
consultancy and course development and Initiate prelects lead- 
ing to external funding In support of Ihe varied.worhof the Depart- 


ment. Sul:4ect Interests are; ai, any branch of Informaton 
Technology and applloatlo 
Engineering. 


Technology and applloatfone. 
Engineering. 

Please quote REF: E29 


b). Computer-Aided 


LECTURER M/SENIOR LECTURER 
(Permanent and Temporary Posts) 

ei,i.,u Lll £ 9 , 114 -£ 13,983 , , . 

SL £12,996 -£16,083 '”®lualve 

yveil qualified engineers are required lo support the Department 
m Its leaching and research work. The temporary posts arise from 
me external funding of ihe Department and will be for a period of 
one calender year wllh the possibility ol renewal. 

Please quote REF; E30 

toplleallon forme and further details are available from the 
Peraonrwl Depar^nt, South Bank Polytechnio, Borough 

Closing date lor appileatlona: 30th May 198B 
An aqua! Opportunitlos Employer 

South Bank 


Polytechnic 


ftBMng lor tomorrow 
Inthe heart of London 


ofNcrmLondciin; 


The Business School 

HEAD OF 

department 

(Qrntle VI) . 2 poets 

Head of The Business School (Resources) 

n .u. , . Heftrence LllE. 

»t U» S.ho.1., 

Head of The Business School (Resources) 

Rofereaco L12E. 

Ruponeible Tor derab^nt of the School's links with tho local 
bwinoss cemmiinlly. tho immotJoi, of consultancy and abSuns 
work and the generalLon oToxtomal boding. wnvwwirsB 

Tho Scluwl would wol^e Iha aecondmank ofateir hom either 
»inmerelal organisotiona or othor educational fnatUutioiis fSthic 

PO0MB * 

Salary: £I9,86S - £21 .640 Ilncluclvo of I^n Allowance) 

AiiplI cmtlpnF^aridjyrthor dotatla are available from Oho 
Peraanool omcc, Tho Polytechnic o( North London, Uollowav Road 
Undoti NT 80B Tebphone 608-9013 (24 hour anawe^pCinriS) 

Closing date Tor tha roeaipLof appticatlona ia Monday 2nd Juno 1986 

THE POLYTECHNIC OP NORTH LONDON IS AN eotlAl 

2?£2PT?JNrnES employer 

PARTICtfLARLY WELCOME APPLICAnONS^M 

jTOMETLgTH|^^ 



City Polytechnic of Hong Kong 


Appileatlona art Invited for the following appolnlmonto: 

PRINCIPAL LECTURERS IN 

THE DEPARTMENT OF ACCOUNTANCY 

(A) AUOITIHO AND INVE8TIQATI0H8 

(B) COMPANY SECNETANYSHIP AND ADMINISTRAnON 

(C) ADVANCED NNANGIAL AGCOUHTINa 

Applicants should have a recognized universlly degree In business/ 
accounting, or an equivaleni accounling quBllfIcallon. For Post (A), 
preference will be gmn to candidates with a CPA quallflcallon and a 
sound KnowiBdge ol computing. For Post (B), candf 
have ICSA membership and preferably a hlgf 


itea should also 
ree In business/ 


accounling. A mlnimurh of 13' years' experlsnce incFudlng 5 yaara of 
high levs! practical experience (n auditing or company secretarial 
praetice/adfflinistrallon Is required. For Post (C), preference will be 
gvsn to candidates with a hgher degree In accounting or a CPA 
qualincallon; candidates should have a minimum of 13 years' relevant 
experience Including 9 years ol high level experience in financial 
accounting In industry and commerce or public praedee. Preference will 
be given to candidalee with research/consultancy and course planning/ 
administration experience. 


PRINCIPAL LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER 
(CHINESE AND BUSINESS LAW) IN THE DEPARTMENT 
OF BUSINESS AND MANAGEMENT 

Applicants should have a good honours degree or an equivaleni 
profesMonel qualification In Ihe relevani lield and preferably a 
postgraduate quallllcallon. Substantial knowledge of Chinese law Is 
also required. A minimum ol 6 and 13 years of relevant professional 
experience since obtaining the basic entry qualification, which may 
include years spent on hlgner degree studies and/or research. Is 
normally required for appointment to the grade of Senior Lecturer and 
Principal Lecturer, respNllvely. Prelarence will be given to candidates 
with experience In teaching and legal aspects ol Cfflna trade or 
research In Chinese law. An ability to read and write Chinese is also 
desirable. 


PRINCIPAL LEirrURER IN COMPUTER ENGINEERING 
OR COMMUNICATION SYSTEM ENGINEERING IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

Appllcante should have a higher degree In a relevant subject area and 
membership of a recognized professional inslltullon. Teaching 
experience at honours degree level and preferably induatrial experience 
n the areas of computer/cflglial system design, or the design and • 
l^lemenlallon ol communicaflon systems are required as appropriate. 
A minimum of 13 years' relevant professional experience Is normally 
expected tor appolniment to Ihe grade of Principal Lecturer. 

SI'S® <currenlly under review): Prlndpal Lecturer HK$247,620- 
P®' ® increments. Senior Lecturer HK$2D8.923- 

HK9270,720 per annum by 6 Incremente (El - HK$12.02 on 1.6.86). 

made 

... .jra 

*T \ *"*'*'r^ wweui^iB. rtpcitil IIMlll B £979 leimlnal 
gratuity on basic aalarlea received over the entire contract period 
flf nerpua fringe benellla are offered. Including medical and denial 
benefits and, where appropriale. leave paesages, houalng 
^m^atign or housing allowance and education alKwance for 
dependent children. 

Appllcatfon forms and further Information are obtainable from the 



iwmiB DIM luiuiBi iiiiwimiiiign org ooiBinBDie irom me 
secretary General, ^sodatlon ol Commonwealth Univsraiaee (Appts), 
36 (tordon ^uare, London WC1H DPP. Completed forms shouidrmcii 

the General Secretety, City Polyt^nle of Hor~*'*~ “““ 

Tsim 8ha Tsui Post Office, Kowloon. Hong Ko 
Bddlllonal cow should be lodged with the 
Commonwealih UnIveralUes. 


I.PO Box 98441, 

, llh June 1966; an 
illon ol 

(71443) 


DUNDEE COLLEQE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Departmant of Molecular & LHe Belenoea 

SENIOR LECTURESHIP/LECTURESHIP 
IN BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

(TWO POSTS) 

"• caixrwslas who hs» a good llmt 

osgrBs arn B nighsr dagras In an appropriate dsetplhs. " 

iage,teplcaiils tor a esrSortoeiuiwilp should have sxtanilva sxdmImm (d 

up to homiB lava) and ol eourao dS^SarwSShS^^ 
mowoh ». InroroSWratofl 

Satoiy Bcalao; Berrior LoohzeMp £13,710-E17,260 
l-Htura^ E9321-E14.71B 

wtwiaappltorttofflw iJSS^ ^ 

(71486) 


Professor/ 

Head of Library Services 

Grade VI Head of Department: dn9,653-f20,549pa Inc. 

^ “tensive marSSmeni 



LIVERPOOL 
POLYTECHNIC 

LIVERPOOL POLYTECHNIC BUSINESS SCHOOL 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 

(2 POSTS) GRADE VI 
£18,615 -£20,511 

Following Iha commlimeni by Ihe Faculty to develoo a naw 
School, two Haada are sought to complete the manager^ 
fine delall of reaponalblllilea will be decided alter ap^rkmentbu^ 
dates will be expected Ip bro^ axperfence^ thSlSS 

Research, Courses and External Affairs. ^ ® 

One succe^l candidate Is likely to aaaume major raaponejbfe w 
Courses, while Ihe second will be expected to dev^oo 
IncludIngContInuIng Education. Thenm Bualnees 6^ 
existinglleparlmenta of Accounting and Finance, Business m 
M anagement Studies. " 

For further particulars and an application form contact tha 
OfUcer, Liverpool Pol^chnlo. Roffiiav House, 70 KipSLaHf 
MOl. L3 5UX (Tel 061 ^ 3SB1 Ext. ^18^5191 to whom appBSSimS 
be relumed not later than Friday 30th May, 1986. 

Uverpoot Potyteehnic la an Equal Opportunity Employer and wttuwi 
applications Irrespecllim of race, sex, marital aUtua m diSBbtllv. 


ITUtt 



LIVERPOOL 

POLYTECHNIC 


RECTORATE 

DEPUTY RECTOR 

(ACADEMIC AFFAIRS) 

VP XII -£26,052 -£26,994 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified and experienced persona Iv 
Ihe above poet. 

An Interest in all aspects of academic affaire, in particular In the develop 
ment ol Continuing Education, is eaeential. 

For further particulars and an application form contact (he Penonnel 
Officer, Liverpool PoMechnic, Rodney House, 70 Mount Pleasanl, Uver- 
pool, L3 5U)T (Tel. 051-207 3581 ext. 2518/2519) to whom apptaWne 
must be returned not later than Friday 6ih June, 19S6 

Liverpool Polytechnic la on Equal Opportunity Employer and welcome} 
appllcallons Irrespective ol race, sex. marllalalalusixaisatiUlty. 

[TiOJ) 


SCOTTISH COLLEGE OF TEXTILES 
DESIGN DEPARTMENT 

LECTURER A 



Use in this area of specialism. 

Salary Lecturer A Scale: £9,321 - £14,718 (Bar at £13.710) (under 
review). 

Closing date lor completed applications Wednesday 28lh May 
1986» 

Appllmtion Forma and further particulars from: ^ 

{.Mackenzie Gray, Head of Design Dept., Scottish CoHMeW 
Textiles, Galashiels. Selkirkshire TD1 3HF (TelephonB 0886 - 
3361) ^ 


Sunderland 

Polytechnic 

Faculty of Humnnltlaa 

Dapartment of Bocinl 
Sclancaa 

lecturer n/ 
miniorlecturer 

IN INTERNATIONAL 
POLITICS 

UI£B.07a.«i^,95aBar 

'or this 



g?«^which artaaVU a raault 

tna Polytechnic's External 
valopment Unit. You ^ii tan 
of^CNAA* *2“^*' ®“ * variety 

lyaponalbllliy wjiitSi'iJjr"® 2^ 
***ri *apacta**of 
vYaatarn Security, thouoh an 

fhirt*Va”a5‘''i2‘.%l*‘* to 


North Staffor^blrt 

Poh^cbnic 
College Road 
Stoke-on-Trent 
Facultyof Arts 

OFFICER 

£7.690 -C9.S91 per annum 

aMi iovi:a4 

AppItcatJofli auaJin»4 

and/or auliaWy gnpeOJ'' 

admlnJatratora ror *• 

ment to tha ®irFBeul«/ 
tratlve Ofri'ffl bM«l •' 
of Art and 
Collepa noari. 

Trent. 

The Uutlea ^ 

elude close Jlalaofi w 

Academic St^fr naiio* 


trators, eno 
appointed atlTl; 

education «•*,** 

BbUity,^ 

acadaralcanvlronmenMiy, 

more important Initi 




■nd 


Application 
further 
able from the 
Uon. North S»‘® porf- 
Polytechnic. W?' 

Stewa-on-Tren^ SL j g|l' 

Tel: <0789) 48331. EX* ^ 
Cloalaq 

compiatsd aepilca»?Ko 
dey, 2 June ieB«- 

i . -.I 
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Polytechnics continued 


Department of 

Psychology 

Research 

Assistant/ 

Fellows 

(3 posts) 

AppScations are Invited for 
r^arch workers on the 
following three projecte: 
"Levels of representation 
In vision: behavioural 
teeling of some 
computational models 
Thle post Is for a 
p(>staoctoral research 


SERC, lo work vrith Dr 
Rob Ellis and in 
collaboration with Dr Alan 
AHport of Oxford University 
and Dr Qlyn Humphreys of 
BIrkbeck College London. 
*A decision support 
eyelem for research 


Thlepostis fora 
po8t(ioctoral research 
fellow funded by the 
Polytechnic, to work with 
Prof Jonathan Evens and 
Dr Ian Dennis. 

"Development of tha 
Palmar Sweet index (PSI) 
as a predictive measure In 
clinical Peychology" 

This post is for a 
postgraduate research 
aesislant, funded by the 
Potyteehnic, lo work under 
the eupervison of Dr 
Draham Turpin. 

Each post is tenable for a 
maximum period of three 
years. Applicants for 
research fellow must hold 
or be about lo obtain a 
Ph.D, degree In a relevant 
subject, eg cognitive 
psychology or computing. 
Salary ecales (under 
review): 

Research Fellow: £8,706 
~ £6,S34 

Research Aeelatant: 
£6,234 -£7,122 
Further details and 

ffi lcaUon terms may be 
Ined from the 

Personnel Officer. Plymouth 
Poly^nlc, Drake uircus, 
Plymouth PL4 BAA 


TEESSIDE 
POLYTECHNIC 
Departinent of Eleclrlcal, 
InstnuneDtallDn and ConUtol 
En^neering 

LECTURER IIISENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
PHYSICS 

A vacancy exists for a physicist to 
join ihc Physics Group of this 
Department. The appointment 
may be made at Senior Lccuirer 
level for Mplicants with appropri- 
ale qualifications and experience. 
Lecturer U/Senlor lAClurer 
Salary: £8,976 - £12,945 (eftl- 
clency bar) £14,046 (work bar) - 
£15, (m per annum 
The salary on appointment will be 
nogreaier than tl2, 945 (Lecturer 
II) or £14,046 (Senior Lecturer). 
The areas of specific interest are 
solid-state physics and oplo-clec- 
tronica, directed towards the 
endearing degrees -operated in 
this Department in Computer 
Technology, Insirumcniaiion 
and Control Engineering. 

Htc physics staff engaged in this 
work, whilst leaching engineering 
undergraduates arc cxpccicd lo 
preserve Ihe identity of their 
physics discipline, thereby com- 
plementing the engineering 
strands on these courses. 
Applicants should have a good 
HoDoun degree in physics, and 
preferably some post-graduate 
research or industrial experience. 
Closing date for applications is 30 
June 1986. 

AppUcalton forms and fUriber par- 
ticulars from Penoniwl SKlIon. 
Teeulde Polylocbnlc, Borough 
Road, MlddleibroiiAli, TSl 3BA| 
Telephone: (0642) 218121 ext 4114. 
An Equal Opportunity 


Colleges of Further Education 
continued 


. - /IL SIxathclyde 

Department 

Education 

Further Education 

Appticeiions ire invited rociheundernoicdpoii Alleandidiiei 
should hove rcleveni injuiiiitl or commcKial cxpenence where 
appropriale. 

Teuher irainini would be an advanlagc bui naming can be |iven 
on an In-service basis. 


HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 

BELL COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY. Almada Siicet. 

M>SHEh}!tri« A COMPUTING. HeuJof Dcpjiimcni. Oradc ll. 
Honours Degree in an appropriale discnilinc and teacher t'^ming, 
suhsianiial experience ai senior tcciurer level in furthcr/higher eJucasiun. 


SALARY 

Head of Department, Grade 12 £18.660 


LECTURER 

BELL COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOOY. Almoria Street, llantiliim MIJ 
DIB 

INFOKMATION SYSTEMS. Irfciurcr 'A'. AppUcjinis must pr«sscss a 
Mlcwnt degree and have the ability lo use business BpplKalion.p:icLoges and 
duu base munagcmenl sysicms.^A i>osl graduate quullftcaiion would 
advantageous. . 


SALARY 

Leelurer 'A' £9,321-£I3,710 (Bar) £14,718 


Placing on Ihe salaiy scale wiU be given for rclevini e*P«rience. ^ 

3 ii«.ftinn and further particulars can be oMilned from rte mncipal of the 
^ concerned to wfom completed applications should be returned not 

EDWARD Nl^tE^irector of Education P'*®' 


(retumabts 
June). For informal 
discussion of any of the 
^ts please telephone the 


Awards 


University of 
NewcBstie upon Tyne 

Department of Applied 
Mnthacnatlca 

Appileatlona ora Invited 
from nntlah 

"„S5::;.:° .""ssi 

second cion dagroa In an 
Officer. Hlymoutn appropriate *“Wect for an 

, Drake Qrcus. SERC-FUNDED 

'L4 6AA CASE AWARD 

by Friday 6th on "Advanaament of turbine 

informal now calculation methoda . 


Tlia Induatrial ■PonWJBi 
iha Turbine DIvialon of NEI 
f-«roona Ltd. 

The work will Involve da- 
velQpmant _or__mBtheniaU^ 



rtiw'jl'iTP 






STOKE-ON-TRENT CAUIOON COLLEGE OF 
FURTHER AND HIGHER EDUCATION 

Senior Lecturer 
intbluation 

Salary: EU.95B-EM.046 flrai) £15.045 

Enthusiastic chartered surveyor i^uired to 
teach Valuation and associated studies to full-time 
students on degree-equivalent courses. 

DuUes will include the development of existing 
and new courses, counselling of students and some 
administration. 

AppUcatlon form and further partlwlarsw 

available from The Vice Principal, Stoke-on-Tient 

CauldonCoUegeofPurlher and Higher 

Education, Stoke Road, Shelton, Stok^on-Trenl 
ST4 2DG. Tbi: Sloke-on-TVent (0782) 29561 
Ext. 327 or 306. 

Canvassing will dlsquallfr. 

lYade Union membership encouraged. 

Staffordshire 

County Council 


Colleges of Further Education 


NeneCollegeNorlhamplon ^ 

FACULTY OF SCIEN9E 

School of LeatherTwhnology 
National Lealheraellera Cemre 

Principal Lecturer — 

Head of School 

frxpeiienca. m 

Tha ika. cahAAi lAPds a team of seven lecturers ana 


perative to technologist level for students irom 

nroughout the English-speaking world. 

exciting and preallglous post with posslbllltlas for 
eBsarch and travel. 

iaiary: Burnham FE Principal Lecturer grade, 
further details and application fomawd^EfoTM 

:tean. Faculty of Science, NeiteColto.M^^ 
'iwthamptonNN27ALTelephcmeJlWW ‘ \o ttV'*' 


Oxford 

St. Aldatee College 

LAWTEACHER 
FULL-TIME 
A-LEVEL& 
degree WORK 

We ora Oxford'a laadinB 
Indapandent cotlaaa of Furtt- 
er Eduoatlon odd w> reQuira, 
KoSrsaptambw 1986. a run- 
time taaolier of X»ow. 

Tills la an imporiam 

the teaching airurture of the 

Colleoa and the neraon 
appointed muat be “,1* ‘9 
contribute to both A and 
DftDreo laval work* 

LAWTEACHER 

part-time 

teacher of Law ot all levels. 
Write with rull CjV. and 

rSm FlBce. St. Aldataa. <5«- 
ford. 

Please state tlia poat m- 
plied for. 190696) t*7 


Business 

Opportunities 



Colleges and Institutes of Higher 
Education 


WEST GLAMORGAN INSTITUTE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Faculty of Electronics 

AoDhcations are invited from suitably qualilied persons to join the 
Acuity of Eleclronlcs The appointees will lecture on a range of 
Higher National Courses and be involved in the development of a 
B.Eng degree. The posts are tenable Irom 1st Sepierr.ber. 1986. 

Senior Lecturer in Digital Signal 
Processing 

Candidateswillbegraduatesin Electronic Engineeringorafelaled 
discipline. Experience ol the applicauons of digrtal sign J 
cessora or systolic array processors vrou d be an advantage M 

A higher degree and research acllvitios In this frold are desirable. 

Senior Lecturer In Software Engineering 

Candidates will possess a deoree In Etortonic Engineonj^or 
Computer Science with an eledrqnic bias. Ademonsk^o e>^r- 
tlse is essenliel and experience In f 

cated microprocessor applications vvould fcw beneticlal. A hwher 
dogroe and research Bclivllies in Sollwaro Engineering would be 
advantageous. 

Senior Lecturer In Instrumentation and 
Measurement Systems 

Candidates will possess a degree in Elodronic Engineering or a 
related discipline and recent research experience *J' 

corned. An active Interest In sensor and measurement systems as 
rr 1 .^ anrt Qnhni e stfsiams vrou d 


Senior Lecturer In Communications 
Engineering 

Candidates should be graduates fn Etectronle E*iQinMring with 
experience of digital communication links. A tmcMledge o 8®*^ 
communications or computer networks would be 
The possession of a higher degree and research experience 
would be beneficial. 

Senior Lecturer In Power Electronics 


tar interlacing and control. An active Interest In med^snlMl 
awtems as applied to Automated Manufacturing “Jj 

Robotics would be an advantage. The possession ol a 
degree In Engineering or Cheered Engineer stalus would be 
desirable. 

Iliilar Leclurer£11,950--E15,O46 

oSfoe, TownhTcam^^^^ Swansea, 8A2 OUT. Please enclose 
a stamped addreesed envelope. 

Closing Dale: Friday 30lh May 1988 


Kent County Council 


Edueallon Cotnmlttte 



Holidays and 
Accommodation 

'talllBCOLI. HOtlSB HOTBL. BOO 
4176.(521961 


Announcements 


“F'n.pM'. 

Coltoaa * * 


Mid-Kent 

College 

of Higher and 
Further Education 


DEPARTMENT OF BUILDING AND CIVIL ENQINEEHINQ I 

Senior Lecturer 
in Civil Engineering 

AnXIcationB are fnvHed for (he above posL 

nanHidfliBBBhauld DosseM a degree In Civil Enginaertng and te a co^rpch 
rata member ol the insWullanoi Civil Enflltjeere 
naars Thev should also hw had recsrl experience In design end 
SS!Sucll«i In vartovB aspeda ol civil onglneetlng. 

Salary: £11,958 - £14,046 (Bar) £15,045 
ADDllcatlon forma and further Mrtlculara are 
available Irom the Principal, Mid-Kent CoHege of 
Hlaher and Further Education, Horated, Maid- 
stone Road, Chatham, Kent ME6 9UQ by 27 May 

1 986b (7,4U) 


■tart ,r.^l 

<90d00?* ^ • 


FOR DETAILS OF ADVERTISING 

intheT.H.E.S. 1 

PLEASE RING SUE PEPLOW 
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.ti In.stiiutos of Higher Education continued 


EALING COLLEGE 
OF 

HIGHER EDUCATION 


The College Is a major Ineliluilon ol 
higher education In West London. The 
major part of lha curdcuium comprises 
over 20 CNAA courses Including 
honours degrees in Accounting, 
Applied Language Studies. Business 
Studies, Economics, Humanilfes, Law, 
Library and Information Studies, and 


LI! in Applied Behavioural 
Science 

To Mdi rnuipowii otutMo prlmailiy on Acceuniing 
counw, M loquiro a poatgisduata aoclal Ktanliii 
wiih gonoral pwaonnirmanaBanent eapariaiKa, 

Ul in Stats/Mathemaljcs.'O.R. 

For dogrea and NND lavah. PralaratNir wJBi an 
intorMrinaMiliealicMi (or tha aorvlci Motor, 
ospoclallVnnolkMping ind coloring manogamont 


0KLONDON 

Sm 


diploma level and BTEC Higher 
Diploma and diploma. As a 
consequence of the continued 
expansion and development of the 
College, derived In part from the 
dedalons of the National Advisory 
Body, applications are Invited from 
suitably qualified and experienced 
persona for the following posts; 


LI EFL (Temporary 1 year) 

To teach EFL to Cypriei aiudania on a one-yoar 
feundalKui couraa and to contniwM to lha rang* ol 
wotk or lha EFL/SL OhrlMa 


Ll/ll in Law 


Lf/ll German studies 

PrefanUy with bilingual sUUs and evarlance ol 
ttachlno garman in a buarnaaa coniexi. on BTEC 
and CNAA couraoa. 

U/I//SL In Chinese 

To leach on PO DIpieina couru In Modarn Cnnaat 
(pufanghiia) and to davoloo Chmaaa oplton on BA 
Suaineas Sludlea. Teaching Quaiihcaliori and'or 
a^pariinoa aaaantiar. 

IL/II in Food and Drink Sales 
& Service 

To loach oiT HCIPM. Crty S OulPda, BTEC Ototoma 
■ndHtohar Olplerna couraaa PratorablyouaNflsdu 
HNO, RCIMA, degraa or aqulvalom wUh roMvanl 
opa/eUonal expaiwica. 

LI In Spanish (Temporary 
1 year) 

To toodi Spanbri tonouaga on CNAA dagroa 
ooutaai In BA (Hona) Humannaa and BA (Honai 
Medam European Studm. 


To loach m buainaaa atodiaa eouma. 

Lit in Accounting 

Tta leach on DualniM atudlaa eouiMa. 

Lll Marketing 

Oraduaia pratoraOly with higher dagrao and 
Bxpananco to loach al dagraa end Aplonia level 
and davalop narlwilfM in me Bcfiool of 
Holelhaapfng and Catering. 

Ll/il in English (Temporary 
1 year) 

To teach 19lhand20lhAmarlean iharalura and 
Aflwncan studlaa. and alee Engilah uiaratura and 
Commifnicalfana. 

LII/SL in Accounting and 
Finance 

Wa roquaire a wall qualillod groduaia to teach 
Managarnem Aeeeunling to our CNAA 
undargraduata caunaa including Eeonomiea 
Buainaaa Stirdieo and in panicuiar BA Acoouniing 
Sludiaa. 

Ll/ll in Design Management 
(Temp. 1 year) 

fa loach lha managamant. design and preducilon 
ol corMralo communlcatianatoBTEC HNO 
BUSINESS a FINANCE (Madia, Deaign « 
Gonvnimiealiona aiudiaa) aiudgnia. 


Atl posts are tenable Irom 1st September 1986 or as soon as possible thereafter. 

Salary (Induslva ot Lotidon wslghllrig) SL : £13,996 to a possible rraxlmurn of £16.083 

Lll: £9,114 to £13,983 
U : £7,362 to £13,285 

Applicallon forms and further details from The Personnel Office. Ealing College ol 
Higher Education. SI Mary's Road, Ealing, London W5 5RF. 

Closing date: 28th May 1986 



WEST GLAMORGAN INSTITUTE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


ACADEMIC VACANCIES 


^plloatfons are invited Irom suitably qualified persons lor the 
following vacancies Irom 1 Beplember 1986. 

Faoulty of Education 

Senior Lecturer In Primary Mathematics 

Candidates stould possess a degree and have recent classroom 
^erlenoo In the primary secior. ExperiiBa In eduoallonal comput- 
advantage. The euccaastui applicant will 
lecture on a range of IniUal and In-service courses at undei- 
graduate and postgraduate levels. 

Senior Lecturer In Prima/y Education 

® degree In a relevant discipline and 
will conirlbule to courses on initial end In-servloe courses In Prl- 

levBis. Applicants will also 
? programme leading to MPhn/PhD vaHdBted 
should apedallse In one or more of lha 
following, Paydioilogy ot Education, School Management 
Assessment, and children with special educational heeds. 

Faculty of Technology 
Lecturer ll/Senlor Lecturer in Craft, 

Design and Technology 

Candidates should possess a relevant dMree and have an exper* 
Use In at least one of the following areas; Technology (Electr^i 
MlcroprocMeor8A>s8ign and Reallsalion, Design and Communi- 
cation. The person appointed should have good school 
experience and a lirm background In the philosophy ol CUT The 
Buccasslul candidate will teach on in-servfoe courses and will tead 
a small team of ledurers in DDT. 

Salary Scales: Lecturer )l E6,076 - £12,945 

Senior Lecturer £11, 96B-£14, 046 

(Bar) > £15,045 

Further parUculare and application form from the Principal 
West aiamorgan, Inalllule of Higher Education, InalHute 
Office, Townhill, Swansea SA2 OUT. 

Please encioee stamped addressed envelope. 

Closing Dale: Friday 30th May 1956, , 

fivw bir€W.r*. 


Essex Institute of 
Higher Education 

achoal of Applied Social 
SclancM 

P08T1 

LECTURER U IN 
HEALTH SERVICE 
MANAGEMENT 

To Cpooh and davalop ■ wida 


of qualifying and poat- 
quaiirying managamant 

CMraaa within tha hcafth aae- 


Miv ncattn aac- 
tor. Including national award 
Marina Programmaa, In- 
aarvlce and ahori courtia. 

Appileanta ahould hiva a 
ralayant dagraa and/or hlghar 
laval a.ualincatlon In Monaaa- 
llai 
pai 

r.\ 

ulc 

POST2 

lectureruin 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 

COna yaar tamporarv 
appolntmantr 

on a range of 
3^|Urylng and poat-qualirytng 
J9Ji*®logy, psychology or ao> 
elal paycnology, Racant ax. 
PAi'lanca In ona of tha caiino 
profOMlona . would*" be ”an 
■**m 2*?1S** APPneantg ■eeking 
■*condmen» from 

wilBorna ^*®”"*"* *'®“'** 
Rirtiiar'daVaili'a amiable rrom 

Peraonnal Ofltea. Vm^inSSl 
***5*1*'' xrfuoation.'vic- 
aST • Chajmar^ 

.leoSaSi*"' 

OQ 


Personal 


DORSET 

INSTITUTE 
OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


Applications are Invited lor the followinB academic pof itions 
READERS IN COMMUNICATION STUDIES (REF: 4415) 

Candidates should have an appropriate post«graduate 
qualification and be able to show substantial evidence of 
research and production and publication. Preference will 
be given to candidates who have experience In either com- 
puter graphics or audience research measurement and 
have already attracted external funding. 

Laclurar ll/Senlor Lecturor/s In (REF: 45IKMS74) 

Video Production 

Candidates should have experience of production and 
post-production work in either a broadcast or educational 
environment. One of the posts will entail taking reapon- 
siblllty for the co-ordination of video production elements 
on the BA(Hons) in Communication and Media Production. 

OR COMPUTER ORAPHICS 

Candidates should have experience of either computer 
programming of graphics systems and/or production and 
post-production work In either the use of paint box or com- 
puter animation systems. 

OR COMMUNICATION PROCESSES 

Candidates should have well developed Interests in any 
area of communication processes an Interest In production 
work such as script-writing would be an additional 
advantage. 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER (HALF-TIME) 
IN AUDIO PRODUCTION (REF: 4690) 

Candidates should have experience of production and 
post-production work in either a broadcast or educational 
enviranment. Preference will be given to candidates with 
Interest In dubbing and in the use of sound in video- 
production. 

VISITING FELLOW AT EITHER LII/SENIOR 
LECTURER LEVEL (REF: 4726) 

This Is a twelve month appointment with teaching In the 
general area of communication processes Including com- 
munication theory, and communication aspects ot linguis- 
tics, psychology or media sociology. Applications from 
overseas candidates will be particularly welcome. 

Starting Date: 1 Septemtaar 1 986 

Salary Scalaaa Reader Cl 4,01 3 - Cl 7,61 9 p.a. 

Lecturer ll/Senlor Lecturer 
C8,076- Cl 5,045 p.a. 

DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 

REAOER/PRINCIPAL lECTURER IN BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
(Referanoa 4450) 

WITH RESEARCH, TEAGHINQ AMD/OR CONSULTANCY INTERESTS 
IN ONE OF THE POUOWINQ AREAS; 

- Marketing 

- Baslneu Palley 

- Human RaMurca Managamant 

- Operations Managamant 

Applications are sought from suitably qualified enthusiastic 
ndlvlduals to fill the position of Reader or Principal Lecturer 
In the Department of Business Management. 

Starting date 1 September 1986 

Salary Range - Reader/Principal Lecturer 
Cl 4,01 a -fit 7,61 9 

Closing data 30th May 1986. 

cSntaSti.*' ****"”" application form please, 

gs;:,' 

TBLi 0202 8241 11 Ext .5031 


THE KEY to successful 
>07 home-hunting can be 
yours for just £2.58 per 

*he AeesmmodaSiQn 

Jiiffitgsi columns m The Times 
Higher Education Supplement 
every week. 


Church College 

of Higher Educatiw 

Canterbury 

Torn, \oto. f 

LECTUREHAND r 

adviser IN ; 

PRIMARY 

religious 
education I 

alati or on ndvloorv le AJItlS 
raoourea eantra far uiSs 
and with tha toirtl5?'2 
C» 

bT- 

S14.MI '’•***■ 

Chrlat Ctmrch Co»Ht.^£ 
tarbuty CTl IQU. aiSlMj^ 
•lampM mrlraoitd unol^ I 

to whom applleotlani I 

llod"* 


Miscellaneous 


HuUHeolth 

Authority 

Hull Dtotrlet Sehabl 

of Nuraliv 

nu« to major aapaRstoneftto 
firlioot of Nuralng. ilwtoHouc 
■ no nosia ara atlll vottnt. W* 
i‘«<|iilrr exparlenMd TMoMia 
lonalJer two Saalor Nvm- 
Bdiieatlon/Managtrlel wn- 

* ‘ SEN10RNUR8E- 
EDUCATION/ 
MANAGERIAL 
(Grade 4) 

tn help davelop and tntftut 
E.N.B. Couraoa 806 ndStt. 
Tha boat holder ffiuat 
lMar«<fl hi elthar Mental ll}> 
itrae or Moniel Hendwea ^ 
ItuNI a NiirMTeerftitisCeftUl- 
«*at«. 

Kiiowledqe and iniorMi to 
< tirliin (or cllOHla in* cof#- 
Miimliy would h« •« ■a*w- 
tnuo. 

Informal vtoll* f*" 
Krnmtiod. 

For fiirihar .infw mgjm 

rttitl mmiicttiloii (cwm. Wjw 

wrH« t«: Mr*. J. 

III Kir c.r 

Mull i>l*tflct SctMwl 
inn. Wn*t 
Moiut. Hull 

Onto: 6Juna. 1986. » 
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CLASSIFia 

COPT 

DEADIWE 
FOR ISSUE 
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IS 

10AM 
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23RD MAT 
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Colleges and Institutes of Higher Education continued 


Research and Studentships continued 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE 


CAMBRIDGESIIIkECOLLEGEUFAUTSANU 
TECHNOLOGY 
East Road. Cambridge CBl IFT 
/effual (ipportuntly employer) 

Assistant Principal 
(Information Technology) 

A|'pliC.Ui>nt err inilird Tor ihu new po.i in Kv ciulilivKid (inm In 
Joaudiy lot cailict il |'o»ible) [ullowing lectni ivpunt nn ihe 
iHganiMiionenilitafruigiilihvcompuiindiervwe tiulinlurni.iiii>nie«hn..|- 
ogv <n the Cnilcge. 

The Awiiieni Hnnetpel HTl will he teiponiible lo the Ptlnopal tor the 
euehlldtnwnt tnti pronatton of inle^eied (niormttton ieihn.i|ug) 
iliioughout the Colfege and tor cD«tiilnating the w*rk ul acuiJvnur 
tervieei. 

ApplK'anu will he etpecicU i» hive hid etpeiwncc tt wnwic level in 
liiu-iiiiiin. iiulnuiy <'i butincti iD^eihet with Intalvemeni m ihe inicgtd. 
ilHn nf IT eciMt * range nl aeiKitiet ur Jitciplinet. 

Sdarv. Humh.»n. Heed o( Depitimcni. Grade bl£l8.6l5-UM.<ll| 
Appllniloa rnmi end tonber detelle from Mnripel'i SKittot), lebaboae 
■nU) 6d2TI, nl. 2UJ6. L'loUng dele fur ewnpleltdepplitetlbni: And June 
iW*. 

iftoM) 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 


EDGE HILL COLLEGE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

LECTURER II 
IN EDUCATION 

Applications are invited from qualified and 
experienced teachers to teach on courses of 
teacher education for the Junior age range with 
special reference to Language across the pri- 
mary curriculum. 

Salary Scale: £8,076-£12.945. 

Further particulars and application forms, 
returnable by 23rd May, are available ftrom the 
Secretary to the Deputy Director, Edge HUI Col- 
lege of Higher Education, St, Helens Road, 
Ormskirk, Lancashire L39 4QP, Tel* Ormsklrk 
(0695) 75171 Extn* 294. 


JC Roehampton 

Frobbel 

Institute Whitel^! 


Coifwg oftorad by lha InlttuM told to nm wid hlghir diBnn M* Unlvgmiiy ol 
Surroy ind to oUiar nvaidp. Tha Inrttuia Moke to moka tha Mtowtng gppoliitniant 
with tfioei ftsm 101 BapumboMMS pr at ooen oa pooalbla ttwnottar. 

LECTURESHIP IN DRAMA 

A wall qwUllad ntd getoodanpod peiwen to faqubod to job) ■ toam ol ten iuu.Vma 
taefwart. CsndktoM ahouM havo a degioa or Mghir dogioa to a rolovant hw wHh 
•ornalavaiDlprBctMahporfonoa ondlbr a toocMno QuaWlodton. 

Dnma loacNna to RIHE to wall loaeinad and ttom ploca In luHy oqul^ eludlea 
wUhto 0 oupperttoa IntolMlon. A ooMIva yowly In-toka of to»ut 70 undtopato^ 
rood lor eombtood honoura dagraea of tha Unlvonlly of Bmoy. The leoua of too 
digraa laeneontontoOraiyBriUtoiandEun(mnDiaiiia.wmiietronBoniphutoon 
poitorniBnea and erotUvo worit m a method ot toudy. Wo mo eeoMng m IndMduil 
who eon offor olgnllHm rowoich titoortanoe wNtot botop able to toadi diama 

tonuBh proetfeol woilc. Al looluraro toB oneomped lo metotton oonteei with ratowit 

prefoeiiontl ptotoioa. 

Moiy (Ul/BL) E8a7B-C1 0,046 plua London Mtowonoo £1,038 p.o. 

Par on appltoellon form and furthor parttoulva pioaaa WRITE to tha Aototoanl 
Bocrotary, RoehMnpton Inotlliila of Hlphor EdiMoHon, Sonata Kouao, 
ftoahimpien Urn, London BW18 BPU. CloiinB data PrWoy 6lh Juno tSN. 

noot»iwBnlivm»lt9nKittalcpportuiilfmtvlO)f»r. 

(7144D) 



DERBYSHIRE COLLEGE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Lecturer Il/Senior Lecturer 
in 

Accountancy 

A well quaHHcd nod experienced Accounlam b required (o 
wniributc itf the teaching of Financial Management, Taxation, 
Auditing or related apedalbma. 

Salary Scale: 

^turer II E8,076-£J2,945 
Senior Lecturer £l 1,998-£14,046 (bar) £15,045 
AgpUcation fotma uid farther partkiilari horn Staffing 
^neer, Derbyehird GoUece of Hioher Edncatlon, Kedleitmi 


Tho hsiitutvj I', a maio' providoi ot ariucaiicn m iho North 
Wait aM. 01 pari of its cja,o'op'ng ptr/ir jmrr.u ol wotk. saoKu 
appi'caiions irom no!i qu-ilit cO <;4rrii<Ja!p‘ Iv ihn fo'ioAlng 
poitii. 

SL Autmoblto Engineering 
SL Mechanical/Producllon Engineering 
(CADGAM) 

Lll Civil Engineering 
Lli/SL Civil Engineering 

(temporary, one-year appointment) 

Lll Organisation Ttieory and Behaviour 
Lll Textile Studies - Yarn Technology 
Lll Textile Studies - Dyeing and Finishing 
LI Art & Design Studies - 3D Design 

Posts are availabla trom September i986 Recorit industrial or 
commercial axpenance will oe an advantaqa as will a commii- 
menf to research and consultancy. 

Salary: LI C6.324-C1 1,247 
Lll £6,076-£12,Q45 
8L £11,9S6-£1S,04S 

Application lorma and further paittcuiars aia avail- 
able Irom Ihe Deputy Rogistrar lo whom complotod 
l9rms ahouM be roiurnoa by 30ih May 1986 ^ 

^ UntinNlssiiu II oi HiuriiLukainin 

sAI iy Doana Rood, DOLTON DL3 SAB mmmmmm 
Tbl: Dolton (0204)28851 


Research 


Senior/Junior 

Researchers 

for work In the 
Statistical Analysis and 
Modelling of Software 
Reliability Data 

Department of Mathematics, 
Statistics and Operational Research 

Tha poets, which are to commence as aoon aa posalbla, 
ara for woilc uridar a S-yaar Ah/ay oonbacl in oolfabora- 
Uon wIDi QEC, ^tah AaroBpaca. tha UKAEA. ICL, 
Brttlah Tetocom, Logica, and City and Nawcastla 
UnIverBitles. 

Vtforlc al Tram will ooncantrata on the oroanlBBtion ol 
data oollDctlon within ilw ooilabortoing organlaBtiona. 
tha davetopmant and application of appraprlata axplD^ 

Btory data analytoa techniques. Ihe incoipoiatlon ol 
axplanalory vaitablaa Into the anilyila (by techniques 
euoh aa proporVonal hazards mocMIinp) . aome work on 
aoftware leailnB, and lha avaluaUon ol aJIamattve ataUa- 
tiul and probaiallD modela In aoflwarB rellablVty predio 
Hon convare to ihoaa uaually appNed. 

Three lull-time poats with alarflng aatery up to £12,046 
per annum are available, logelhar with a aanlor hall- 
tima post oHarlng up to £12.062 per annum. Siriiable 
candidataa may have qualHIcatlonB and axpeilance In 
ataUaHca, computing or mathematics. CandUalaa wlah- 
Ing to dlacuss lha vacancies Informally may talephona 
Dr A. Bandell on 0602 418248, exianalon 2167. 

FUrtlwr datalla and lorma ot applloallon ar» avail- 
Bbto from lha Btaff Offlaar, Trent Poiylaohnk^ Bur- 
ton Straat, Nottingham NG1 4BU. Cloalng data for 
applleallom 2nd June 1086. 

NotUnghamahlra County Council la An Equal 
Opportunitlaa Employar. (7i49tf) 

Trent Polytechnic Nottingham 


Research and Studentships 


wrtenijan 8 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

Trapoport Operattona 
Reaeareh Oroup 

CASE STUDENTSHIP 

'The Bfrect or Daraqulatlon on 
Uia Quality of BuaServleaa' 

In cooparollon with tlia 
Beottloh Developmant Depart- 
mont the Traiuport Opera 
Uona Raaoerch Group haa ae- 
curod a CA8B atudantalilp to 
conduct reaearch Into the 
effacta or daraDulatlena in tha 
Quality of Bua Bervlcoa. This 
work will ba conducted In 
parallel with o major reaearch 
itudy Into the afTBcta ordorap- 
uletlon in Scotland, balna car- 
ried out by TORO on behalf of 
the 8DD. 

Candidataa ahould poaoaaa 
or expect to obtain a good 
honoura dagraa In a relevant 
dUelplIiio. 

Further pnrtleulara are 
available from Mr. D.T. 811- 
cock. Deputy Diraoter, Traiu- 

B are Operatlona Reaearch 
:roup, The Unlvarolty, 
Clai-aniant Tower, Claremont 
Road. Navvcaatla upon Tyne 
NEI Vru. 


The Unlverei^ of 
Sheffield 

Department of Elaetronlc and 
Bloctrical Engineering 

POSTGRADUATE 

RESEARCH 

Appllcatloni ara Invited 
from oraduataa. or atudanta 
expeclTno to praduote. with a 
Dood Honoura dearee In pura 
or applied aeleiiea to iiiular- 
take reaearch leacitne to 
M.Phll. or Pli.D. for which 
SERC atudantohlna or other 
flnenafal aialatnnco may bo 
availabla. The reaearch would 
be In ona of the following 
topics:- Solid Stnto Uevicoa 
nnd Materlale. Microwave 
Systamsand Instrumontallon, 
Antoiinaa and Propagation, 
Mloroelectronic and Mterop- 
roceasor Byacama, Electrical 
Meehlnea and DpIvob. Image 
Proceaaing. Medical Applica- 
tions of Blactronica. 


Computer-Aided Doslqn and 
Computer Modelling. Molecu- 
lar Bleotronlcs. Active Devices 


and Circuits. 

Further datalla and applica- 
tion' forma may he obtained 
from Or. D. Howe, Dspart- 
mant of Elaetronlc and Glac- 
tiicsl Bnolneariiu, Tbe Unl- 
veralty. Meppin Straet. Bhef- 


Univerbity of 
Southnmpton 

I ,..|..,rl I||< l.l r.l < ...lliliu'aT 
SUii,|..s 

SERC CASE 
POSTGRADUATE 
STUDENTSHIP 

All I Kll-i 1<> siiiipur I till: 
li’Hriilmi ’ll s..i ■•ml 

iirciirfiifiinln'i 

.,1 lor 
a r.ASi-; SI u<Il-iii*iIiIi. ii, 
ti'itl.ni VblCh lilt; Al .iroiip u> 
l'lr»si-> l.lt.i ir.ttilf fi 
il'sruivh l.iil, Tlir «i|.rr,srul 
I uii'll.li,l« vslll iiiiOi-rliik'' rb. 
sriil. Il Ir.itltnii li. 
ini-lii 1*1 .in liinrllliii nl kiiuv.. 

1,.^.,,. n,sli-m II, tli> 

aniMihi; Lr,i,i|ill;iil.,ii ••rrer.. It^r 
tiroiiraiiiiTifira i,l %ni,lnij <:■> 
tirrl>‘il. liiMriiliiii .1 n*-w |an< 
i,iiiK(*‘ •'.•I. Ailti. 

Api.liruniH iiuMjirl holal. ur 
I ici ubialii. Klr<tt 
ur Srtiiii'i r:iuBs Ik.ii- 

cur*. tli!or»i* III C^unuuU'r b, l. 
rill I-. 

Thff hia< I rsftl III uppllrani 
will riti,i-,irr lor ili,- deiirnr nt 
l'li.l>. unii will rn>H\R Hip 
B ianiJarcl SKIU. nrniil plus 
fcl.ciun i>rr Aiiniini. 

fl,'*iii,.bt). Iitr liKlIim- III- 
rnrniniicii oii'l iippll, nlhiii 
fiiriii aliciiltl |,M )Kl«lrp«>si.'il t<i 
J'rnft'ssi.r n.tV, Jlurrmi. Ili-- 

l•llrlln•llll til CJuiiipiiiPi' btii- 
■lice. lllllvriHlI, ot SuiJlIl- 
iimitton. hciitImijiiiiiMi HO!) 
5NII. Comitlrirtl ni<|ilii.uM>inB 
must hti ri'iiinifil liy <t July 

luan/riiiiw. (no7x«i nia 


Queen Mary College 
(Univerbity of London) 

Dept . of Computer SrlriiL*- & 

BiaiUilib 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE 

Uevrliipmeiit of Taak AniilyMia 
at D noBlon Toni 

Apniicatlon, arc Invltad for 
Ihti pcisL of reeaarrii aaeoeliilc 
on this l.C.L. funded nrojaei 
to Inveaiigaie Inik unslyala 
anil inak mudelllnp aa methods 
end toola to old In eyatain 
deafen and Intnri*e9 develop- 
niani. The poet Is tenable for 
three ycara. 

Salary on ocale CB.030 - 
ilS.TBO plua C1.2BT London 
Allowance per aiinuin. 

Apolltenu ahould have a 
background In ergonomics, 
cognlttva payeholouy. coinpu. 
ter aeienca or e.l. Further 

B irticulera obtainable from 
p. Peter Jphnaon (Tel: Ol- 
»S0 4BI1. Ext. 59941. 

Appttratlone (tive copteai 
ancloaino C. V. nnd nemee and 
addreasoa of two refereea tn 
be eeiit to lha Aeeletant Por- 
oonnei office^ Queen Mery 
Colleno. Mila EniTReed. Lon- 
don. EJ 4NB. Ploaae quolo ref 
t6/4S. Closing date 8 June 
l9B6.(90T9a> HIB 


University of 
Leicester 

Pubi Ir Sector Bconomict 
Research Centre 

Appllcatlcma are Invited 
rrom suitably qualified par- 
sons for the post of 

RESEARCH 

A8SISTANT1B 

to work OB a member of a teem 
which Is examining perform- 
ance meoAuremant In the pub- 
lic eeetor under the direction 
of Frofeesoi- P.M. Jackson. 

The appointment will be 
made on ine Research Aaale- 
fent ID Seale In the range of 
S7.0S9 - C8.S05. Sinrtinqdato 
will be end August 1986 ntid 
llu^groject will run until June 

Further detelle ara sveil- 
Bble from Professor P.M. 
Jerkson. Director, Public Sec- 
tor Beonoiiilcs Research Cen- 
tre, Univeralty of Leleaater, 
Leicester LEI TRH. (Tel: 
0S53 aSSTSai. The cloaing 
date Is 31st May 1996. 
(90709) Hia 


The University of 
Sheffield 

Department of Electronic and 
Electrical Enolfiaerino 

POSTGRADUATE 

RESEARCH 

AppllCRtlone are Invited 
from graduBtea, or atudanta 
expecting to gradueie, with e 
good Honoura degree In pure 
or applied aclence to under- 
take raoeareh leading to 
M.Phll. or Ph.D. for which 
BBRC atudentehlpa or either 
financial oBBlatance may ba 
avotlablo. The reaearch would 
be In one of tho fallowing 
topical- Solid Siato nevk-as 
and MaterlBla: Mterowavo 

Syatama und (nalrumeniatloni 
Antennas and Propagation; 
Microelectronic and Micron- 
roceasor Syetema: Elacirlcal 
MaelilneB end Drlveai Image 
Proceealng; Medical Applies- 
Uona of Eleetronice: 
Compuler-Aldsd Dsalqn and 
Computer Modelling: Molecu- 
lar Eiaetronlea; Active Devices 
and Clreulta. 

Further details and applica- 
tion rorma may be obtained 
from Dr. D Howa, Dap^ort- 
ment of Electronic and Elec 


verelty, Meppin Straet, Bhef- 
neld Bl SjD. tTsli Q74B 
TBtiSBf'JBhti. BO'16 bf B149 >,i 


trlcBl Enqlneertna. The Unl- 
varelty, MBjipIn Street. Bhof- 
field 81 SJD. (Tel: 0748 
) 78BaS. Ext. S046 or 314B>. 
' Quoteref: R4I6.<907SB» HIE 

• *6 If 4T*if ** 4*9 c* 


The London School of 
F.!conciinicH nnd 
PoliticnlScionce 

-.RKSEARCH OFFICER 

I ii-i. if ut ):■ i,n. inili 

\|tpll> diiun, dr-! iiiviieiJ l-.r 
llir iv.st lit l<.-s(.ar. h t-tlKer t>> 
uiirS -.Il J |ir>,|Mi (ill i|i> 

, »f r/ itrri/ii- 01 mrl 
Ulll ft.J.r It, hrllillt) -til. I- 

liiii'l.-.l II, El ■.iii.fiil- .iii'l 

■u.r |..| It ■.—■.•I-. >1 II, rr->in 

I .Ni.s.iiikiiir I9RS iKiMI .11 
(liiiiL'Tr Til" I'lriil 

'iiiiJlLliiK iiii,.* re- 

i.,r'<Tli‘lir,. Ill dn 
appriiltrlJlf .ire« ,,i 
i • oia.iinti - 

>\it|i>iliiiin' ill will liv .111 ihii 
suldrv —all- fur lle-t-arfli 
OflUifi- l/\ In III-; rsivi* 
L9,D2U . ,,|„H £ 1 .29 7 a 

y,<dr l.und'iii AllrA^mn r. In 
(hn mvi-tfna *^lury, 
(OrAlt1,.rnt|tJII win Ilf; illVRn !■■ 
qiitilllUiiiluiih. sur un.f 
rill I'. 

Ap|illidil<ni l.imia xnd 
ftirihxr purllfuliiri art- uvull- 
alil'*. uii rocdlpt ,jf a siiiriiiPd. 
aililn-svid -‘liirUiiin, fi-um ,hn 
AiliiiliiK>rull,i- (III I- «r, Mooni 
IfflKl. Thr l.i>ii(|„n f^i'liiiul lit 
E'unoniliH, llcjitiih'un Siranc, 
i.iijiii'iii wr‘2A JAL. rill, Inn 
iliili- for dj>|ill<'atl<ins‘ n Jtinii 
I0B6. lUur^bl 1112 


University of 
Uristol 

Si'licjiil of Uduruiluii 

RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE OR 
RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 
PSYCHOLOGIST 

Applications are invited for 
Ihe post of Research Atooclale 
or Kbacarcfi Aaalaiaiit to work 
wuh nr. E. Robliiaoii on an 
ESne funded nroioct on Ihr 
ilevelupmriii of children's 
underacendlnn about verbal 
communicailon. Appllcojiia 
should be ptycnology docia- 
nu»B or graduates with ex- 
perlaiiee of working with 
young children. The post la 
tenable fnr twiiyenr* from Jet 
Septembnr 19B6. 

Salary, on Ronge lA. will 
depend on qualirkstlone and 
experlenrs. 

There la no appllcuilon 
form. Appileanta ahpuld aand 
detalla of qualiiicatlena and 
eaprrlence, loqathor wlin lha 
namea and aduretaca of two 
rafareta. to the Becreiary, 
Univeralty of Briatol. School 
of Education. 55 Berkeley 
Square. BriaiPi BSB IJA. from 
wnem further detefla nwy be 
obtained. Cloaing dele For 
spplICBtlena: June lAih, 

1996.4907181 Hti 


Oxford University 
Clarendon 
Laboratory and 
Mathematical 
Institute 

SENIOR RESEARCH 
ASSISTANTSHIP 
FOR NONUNEAR 
SYSTEMS 
PROJECT 

AppHcatlone era Invited for 
the poHi of Senior Reaearch 
Aealatani (RSlli to collabo- 
rale with Profoaaor T. B. 
BenJemlii, P.R.S., of tha 
MeDiametlral liwtltule and 
Dr. T. Mullln of the 
Clarendon Lsboreiory on an 
intar-dlaclpllnaiT reaearch 

f rojeet concerning Nonlinear 
vitoma. Thia projact. for 
whlcli extenslva support la 
expected from Iho B.E.R.C.. 
will amplify an eaiabllehnri 
programme combining ex- 
perlmantol anti methamatlcal 
■tiidlaa of fundomitnlBl non- 
llnaar phonoinena. largely but 
not Bxclualvaly in fluid dyne- 
mica. 

The poet will oarrv reapon- 
alblittlea for daelgn end re- 
aoarch applications of Inter- 
facing batween axperlmental 
■yatema and computara much 
aa MICROVAX 2». It la ex- 
pected that a major contribu- 
tion will be raedo to the 
development of advanced aof t- 
wore end hardware for novel 
meihcoda of signal proceealng. 

Applicants ahould have 
Rulteble qualiricBllona In Ptiy- 
sfea or Englnaarlna. prefer- 
ably with proven experience In 
(he area of real-time date 
anelyaU end with a aanoral 
Intaraat In modarn Ideas about 
Chaos In Dynamical Syaiaine. 
The appointment will ba for 
four yaora from I October 
1986 with ealary. according to 
age and quallficatlona. In the 
range £11.700 to £16.700. 

ppllrntlone. including full 
currirulum vitae and names of 
at least two rereroea, should 
beaanl not later thano June to 
Profoaeor T. B. Banjamln. 
Mathematical Institute, S4/89 
St. Qllee. Oxford 0X1 3LD. H 
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COUNCIL FOR NATIONAL ACADEMIC AWARDS 

CHIEF OFFICER 

Salary: negotiable around £35,000 p.a. 

Council invites applications lor this post which will become vacant when 

Ihe present Chief Officec Dr. Edwin Kerr retires in July 

^uncil is seeking a man or woman of high calibre who will take the 
Executive role jn leading CNAA through a most crucial new phase in its 

development. 

The Chairman of Council, Sir Aiastair Pilkington. vrould also welcomp 
nominations of Individuals whom it would be appropriate to invite to be 

candidates. 

Salary; negotiable around £35.000 p.a. 

Inlbrmalenqulriesandrequestsforfurtherparticularsinconfidsnceto- 

Cn/a MftWIeton, 

CNAA, 34 J-354 Gray s fnn Road, London, WC1X 8BR 

Telephone; 01-278 4411 Ext 204 

Applications by 6 June 1986. 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 

MA in Education W 

will be persented. For"8UbBMiilS^2?r,2"2 Classroom Sludles 
Organisations and Profes^als 

O' »’« 'Jnl'e- 

an Msmlnallon In Octobar Teacffl* hS? 

opttonal day qchoola^ ^ cofraspondencB \siiia. 

^rtToafillal achMito « 

ThS dearaa nf IJA la. e.d ' 


Courses 


?nd a 

'FOimTAILSaF' 

advertising 

IN THE 

T.H.E.S. 

PLEASE RING 
SUE PEPLOW 


^M| 0 gmN^ 26 , 


Administration 


The Cify University 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
t^,«ASSISTANT 
IN THE UNIVERSITY 
SECRETARY’S 
OFFICE 
GRADE 1 A 

Salory £8.3sa toCU.OTIper 
annum inelusiva 

Tha pout Is primarllv rcan. 

pSSSr‘’ii,TCv.''SS 

niin®”iuP** *" ratouroa pl^. 

Involve con- 
conlMI with o^ar 

A5>^lii.?ii^'Jr“®.“'®'‘'V with the 
Academic Raolatrar's Dapart. 
ment and tha Bulldlnga o»lca. 

^iondldatea aliould Km 

.uSS!.r5i”' cSliiwSS" ib! 

O^nMaryCoUeffe 
(University of London) 

DEPJOTPINANCIAL 

SECRETARY 

ss*asfe# 

lro?f^r&f5WJ“''A*lml..ta. 


TBEtWc" 


• Posts 

: Overseas 

• 

1 Yugoslavia 

2 Six Lectors in English 

• Post 1; University of Maribor, 

2 School of Economics and 

2 Commerce 

• Post 2: University of Novi Sad 

• Post 3; Higher School of Pedagogy, 
2 Fdzren 

2 Post 4; University of 'Dizla, Medical 

e Fhcully 

e Posts 6 and 6: University of Zagreb 

g Duties: to teach English language at 
9 inlcrmediate and advanced levels; to set and 
g mark internal examinations; to assist with 

g the preparation of teaching materials. Fbr 
g posts land 6 Businesa/Medical English is 

g required. 

g English, TEiFL qualification and minimum of 
I two years EFL leaching experience. 

I Candidates should be Britisli nationals and 
I preferably single. 

I S^^i local salary according to post anti 
I a UK Sterling subsidy of i4.626 per annum 
I Benefits! ulr fares, baggage allowance, 

I superannuation conlrlbuilon and modicnl 
I scheme. 

1 Contract: one-yenr renewable local contract 

’ «»«ranlocd by 

I the British Council. ^ 

ClOTlngdateforappUcationsiaJiino 19HG. 
Reference: HHB 20- 26 TH 

Oman 

Institute of Health Science, 
directorate of Education and 
Training Ministry of Health, Ruwi 

Post 1: Head of Radiography 
Department 

Post 2: Head of Physiotherapy 
Department 

3: Head of Medical Laboratory 
Technology Department 

ESP 'Teacher (Class I 

Grade ESP Teacher (Class I 
Post 6; ESP Teacher 

Du^: Hosts i^j^to arrange the department 
supcrvi.se all staff, ensure course standards ’ 
and teaching method.s are sot and 

ror appropriate courses, to .suiiorviso tlio 
® of theoretical and practical 
traiiUng and teach students and staff as 
dfiTClop examinaUon and 
assessment tools; to prepare teachins 

progress; rouUne administration 
PMte 4-6: additionally to design courses and* 
p^ucc materials in discussion with Head 
of Department; liaison with other ® “ 

cSi«2“ ovw training needs. 

In Medical Laboratory Science 


OR 

p5SSi£&"55 

ESisSS'*^'' 

OR 

B.Sc Moil. Ub. Science, cortiricate/diiAM. 
PoS teaching expericnc^™*^ 
Past 4; University degree in Arts or Sc 1 bi« 
plus appropriate post-graduate quallficwia 
in UnpiiHtIcB or in EFL ofnot leu tlK? 
year^ duration plus 9 yeara experience In 
oachmg of EFL or ESP after 
University qualification 
OR 

J^ilvorsity degree in Arts or Science plus iO 
years experience in EFL or ESP leachlnt! 

Post 6 . Clus I Grade HI University degree 
In Arts or Science plus appropriate po^ 
graduate quaUfleaUons in UngulsUc^ 
leaching of EFL ^us 12 ^ara experience In 

mn English aner 

llio first University qualification, 

University degree in Arte or Science plus 
ItSA oertincato of not less than one yeor^ 
duration plus 12 years experience in the 
teaching of EFL or ESP after die first 
University quHlificatioii. 

OR 

Uniyorslly degree In Arts or Science plus 
Diploma in EFL plus 12 years experience in 
the leaching of EFL after the first Univerelly 
qualification. 

Post 0: University degree in Arts or Science 
plus appru|iriatc post-graduate qualificalion 
in ungulstlci or EFL teaching of not less 
than one your^ duration plus 7 years 
experience in teaching of EFL or ESP nflcr 
the first University qualification. 

OR 

University degree in Arte or Science plus Jf 
years experience in EFL or ESP teaching 
afl»«r the first Lhilvei'sily qualificallon. 

Posts 4 - d: ovcrseiLs experience with ESP 
iimlerials produclion in inetilcino.sdenreor 
technology prefermi. 

Age ran^; pixste 1 - 6 , S 6 -fiO years; post 6 , 
26 -60 years. 

AM Posts: essenihd: lirirish eundidates 
with driving licence. I’referrod: British 
quallficaiioiis; .single or murried eandidaics 
with up to lw«) children. 

SaJory: Posts l-it; R( ) »,.144 to RO 11,772 per 
aiimiiu; Ptxsl 4; UO r>;i7ti Ici R(M>,OiJOpcr 
anmini; Post 6; RO 6,!Mi} to RU 7,94-1 per 
annum; Post It: HU 4,944 to RO 0,1^ per 
annum ( •U-RO 0 . 6(1 approx). 

Benefits: Rent free nccommodnUoii, utllllics 
and tran.sport ullowance, one month's salary 
for ciich completed year after 2 yenre 
service, free medical treat inenl. Fares paid 
aniuislly for self, wife and up to 2 children; 
luggage allowance. 

Contract* 1 your local, renewable by mutual 
ureenionl, guaranteed by the British 

^uncli, commencing 1 September 10S6. 

Closliig date for applications: 37 May IPw. 
'felephone 01-499 8011 ext. 3332 for application 
forms, quoting Reference: 86 A 6 - 10 TH 

Far ftirther details and an application 
form, please write, quoting the post 
raforence number, to: Overseas 
Educational Appolstinents Department, 
*1116 British Cowell, 05 Davies Street, 
London WIY 2AA. 
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{ Overseas continued 


Melbourne, Australia 

School of Physical Education & Leisure Studies 

Head of Leisure Studies 
Department 

Phillip InMiimc of Technology is a multi disciplinary 
College of Advanced fiducaiion situated in the northern 
area of Melbourne, Victoria. 

The Department of Leisure Studies is one of the three 
autonomous departments (Physical Education. Leisure 
.Studies and Anatomy & Physinlogyl assr>ciaicJ with the 
School of Physical L-.ihicuiion and Leisure Stuilies. 

1'iiK position Is diissificd ui Principal Lecturer level 
and applicants must possess an apprupriaic higher 
degree, have cxicn.slvc experience in teaching at tertiary 
level and a huckgruiitui of sound academic and ad- 
ininisiriilive leadership. 

Salary: M44.54 1 [ler annum. 

Tlie ln.slitute has assistance .schemes covering re 
location ex|x:nses, supcramuiaiion and assisiiince with 
accuminudaliun. 

Further information, including job dcscripiion and 
iipplicuiion form, may he obtained from the Personnel 
Dcpnrimcnl. 

Wrilteii applications, quoting Ref. No. P02-001, 
.should be forwarded together with curriculum vitae and 
transcripts, and the names and addresses of three 
referees to the Personnel Manager, Phillip Institute of 
Technology, Plenty Road, Bundoora, Melbourne, Vic., 
Australia, 3083, by the closing date of 18 July I986. 


RMIT 

1887- 1987 


AUSTRALIA 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER - ADVANCED MATERIALS 

FACULTY OF ENGINEERING 

(Re-advertlaed) 

AppllcatioDB are invited for this newly created position in the Faculty of 
Enolrteerlng at RMIT. The aatabllahamant of thia poaltlon !■ Intended to 
provide a focus and taaderahip to further develop Advanced Materlala 
Research being carried out at Rli/HT and to foster Interaction with other 
research institutions end induatry. 

The appointee wilt be expected to initi.:te a new materiaia programme, 
reeearch collaboration and funding opporturiltias and to interact 
strongly with exlating materials programmes within the MICRO- 
6LECTRQNICS TECHNOLOGY CENTRE and appropriate departments 
within (ha Pacuttlaa of Engineering and Applied Science. 

Applicants would be expected to poeaeae a PhD with a strong research 
background In meteriais aclence and a proven ability to manage and 
co-ordinate advanced reeearch and development pro|ecta. 

The position la for a five-year term with extension contingent on 
funding and the auocesa of tha programme. Further enquiries should 
be directed to Dr. Jim Williams, Director MTC on 1613) 660 2469 or telex 
AA36406. Appllcationi close: July 1 1, 1986. 


Salary A$46,366 p.a. 


Reference: 11B/08/AS 


A Position Description should be obtained from Peraonnel Services by 
phoning (6131 6602337 or telex AA36406. Written applloatlona. provid- 
ing sufficient information to indicate aultabillty for Interview, ahould 
be addressed to Senior Appointmente Officer: 

Royal Melbourne InatHuto of Technology Limited 
GPO Box 2476V, Melbourne 3001 
Australia. 

I7I4M) 


UNITBD STATES. Acad amlc, 
poBitiona at untveraltlea, aol- 
l^aa arid other Initltiiklona 
or higher and rurthor educe- 
Uonere reoulerly avelloble In 
Ripetaiibjoct ereaa In ell perta 
or the UnUeri Stetea. For 
■nrormatlon on aubacrlptlone 
to B monthly Bulletin provld- 
ina detalle on poaUlone write 
to Ovaraeee Acodemie Oppor- 
tunitlea, 949 Beat 99th 
fl^et, Brooklyn. New York 
liaiO, USA. (BOfoS) H14 


FOR DETAILS OF 

ADVERTISING IN 

T^KETHES PLEASE 

RING SUE PEPLOW 

ON 01-2533000 
I EXTN22S 


Connecticut College 
New London 
Connecticut, USA 

Department of Hletory 
Announce! an opanina for n 

BLACK AFRICAN 
HISTORIAN 


Area and topical apociellty 
opan but prafaronco will be 
eivan to cnndldates with e 


pre-Goloninl focua. Teachlno 
reaponalbllltlea Include Intro- 
ductory level Afro-Amorlcen 
hletory. Two year rennwebln 
nnuolntmont beBlniilno fell 
19B7 at the inetructor or 
aealetant proraaaor level, 
Ph.D. or near, tenure poeel- 
ble, eelery competitive. 

Candidates will be Inter- 
viewed et the maatina of the 
African Studlae Aaaoefution In 
Modlaon, Wiaconain from 
October SO to November 8, 
1986 end muat aubmlt their 
complete doaelara (ncludino 
letters of raeommendetton by 
October 6. 1986 to B. i. 
Brodkln, Chair. Department 
of Hiatory. Connecticut Col- 
leaa, New London, CT 06380 
USA. Conneotlout Collene la 
an equal opportunity am- 

R loyer and eneouraaes niinor- 
y cendldecea and women to 

, 5 Witi®«9S,S.'y ..tiLi.. 
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Tlie Times Higher 
Education Supplement 
would like to thank its 
readers for helping to pay 
the price of happiness for 
thousands of children 
across the UK with their 
contributions to the 
NSPCC through the THES 
world map offer. 


“I am writing to acknowledge with deep gratitude your donations 
totalling £3,739.80 plus £49.70 to the RSSPCC resulting from the 

World Map/WSPCC offer. We are so grateful to readers of The Times 
Supplements for their support. The money raised will help us to 

maintain and develop our care for unloved, abused and neglected 
children who need our services so badly” 

Teny Pitts Fenby, National Promotions Manager NSPCC. 
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Special Book Numbers 


May 

June 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


23 Biological Sciences (1) 

30 Education (1) 

6 Engineering 

13 University Presses (Copies to be distributed at The Association of 
American 

Presses meeting 

June 

15-18) 

3 Computer Studies (11) 

10 Hisitory (II) 

17 Maths and Physics (11) 

24 Politics 

31 Psychology (II) 

7 Economics (II) 

14 Biological Sciences (II) 

21 Sociology (II) 

28 Environmental Sciences (including Geography) II 
5 Education (11) 
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Turning the dock back 


The Essex sausage and the 
Loughborough chessboard: 
Patnek Nuttgensconcludos 
our series on ACADEMIC 
ARCHITECTURE with a 
consideration ofthe concrete 
fruits of the Robbins years, the 
plum architectural 
commissions of the 1960s (page 
13) 

Although reliable information 
about the CHERNOBYL 
nuclear accident is still hard to 
come by, some conclusions are 
already possible. Three experts 
in widely diiTerent Gelds - 
radiation physics, 
environmental risk, Soviet 
politics look at some of the 
implications of the incident 
(pages 14>16) 

Go to Jail, mo ve directly tojail. 
Robert Reiner reviews three 
new studies of PEN AL 
IMPRISONMENT. Are our 
prisons - as Churchill claimed 
in IftlO -measures or*the 
8tored-up strength” of the 




virtue mitv? (page 16) 
In a sneclal sectlon'on 




Teacher ira”';iig> awkw.ir<l hlracWle 
aiToss ihe binary line, a ni«tgraduale 
part in universities atui both post- 
graduate and undergraduate courses in 
nolyiceltnics und colleges, was always 
likely to eiiusc irouble.Nowir has. The 
Dcpart/iicni of Education and Sci- 
ence, on the prom|)iingof HM Inspec- 
tors and the Council fox the Accreaita- 
lion of I'cacher Education (CATE), 
has proposed chat Bachelor of Educa- 
tion students in some smaller colleges 
should have to spend a year in a 
univcrsiiv. So BEo siiidcnis at Char- 
lotte Mbmii ixi Cumbria will spend a 
year at Umcasicr. North Riding stu- 
dents will go TO Leeds, und so on. 

The objections to this DES proposal 
nre that rhe clock would be turned 
back to the early 196Us when colleges 
of cdueaiion were under the neademSe 
iiMclagc of universities; that it would 
make It more difficult again (or these 
colleges to diversify into subjects adja- 
cent to teacher eaucution; that their 
acndemic planning would be domin- 


ordcrly planning of that sector . even if 
only u handful of small colleges were 
involved. Of course if the plan were to 
integrate these colleges into their pa- 
rent universities properly that would 
be a different qucstk>j\. The difficulty 
with the present proposal is that it 
offers the worst of all worlds; the 
colleges would remain subordinate to 
their universities and be denied an 
association on terms of genuine equal- 
ity. but would be divorced from the 
development of the public sector. 

The charge that tne new arrunge- 
meni woulu reintroduce the academic 
tutelage from which the colleges of 
education escaped in the 1960s cannot 
be dismissed as the politics of binary 
envy. After all 20 years ago the 
colleges taught the non-graduate cer- 
tificate of education and produced 
primary and secondary modem school 
tcadters, while the universities “top- 
ped up” graduates in conventional 
academic subjects with a one-year 
postgraduate course so that they could 


degrees. Presumably the ordinary uni- 
versitv course would need to be 


uted by this new association with Iheir go out and teach in grammar schools, 
“big brotlicr" universities rather than The pattern of teacher trainiM re- 
being guided by broader priorities fleeted the pattern of schools- loday 

dctcrminctl by (he National Advisory that pattern has changed. It is not 

Body: and that the plan's detailed going to change back. But there is a 
iinpfemcntniion in terms of staffing. 

I i_^i— Tr 


timetabling, and cash looks difficult if 
nor impossible. 

ITic advantages are that it would 
allow colleees of acknowledged quality 
but arguable viability to survive and 


association that this planned university 
link provided, and that subject 
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strenginened by involving university 
teachers. The ftrsi of these is particu- 
larly important for the DES, which 
wishes to minimize the need for politi- 
cally controversial college closures 
especially now that ft has accused the 
NAB of alarrmsm for proposing a 
9,500 cut in next year's student int»e. 
The present plan looks like a bold 
experiment In rationalization, even if It 
isn't. The second Is a particular con- 
cern of the CATE. Its members, and 
their inspectorial advisers, believe that 
I many BEds contain too much soft- 
1 centred pedagogy and need stiffening 
with a tougher academic backbone. 

However the objections to the 
plan are real while its advantages 
prove on careful examination to be less 
substantial. Clearly to subordinate 
teacher training in the public sector to 
the universities would disrupt the 


going to change back. But there is_a 
strong whiff or reactionary longing in 
tlie DES plan. 

On the other hand the plan's pre- 
sumed advantages rest on some highly 
problematical assumptions. In ^at 
way would the academic and logistical 


Riding be increased by the fact that 
their students spent their second years 
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superficial politics it may sound good. 
But a strong argument can be made 
that such an association in practice 
would have the opposite effect. 
Academically' the 'coHi^ea might be - 
Impoverished by the transfer of the 
main responalblUty for subject 
leaching to the universities, while the 
emigration of second-year students 
could produce staffing and other re- 
source imbalances that might be diffl- 
eull to correct. 

Nor is it clear that a year in a 


university academic department would 
provide the subject teaching appropri- 
ate for a BEd. After all very few 
universities offer the BEd so they can 
have little experience of its require- 
ments. It also seems unlikely that the 
college students would be able to 
follow the same course as the universi- 
ty's own students on single honours 


Icctual ethos nf un academic degree is 
appropriate for students pursuing n 
professional qualiflcnliuii. Already 
teacher training is criticized for its 
alleged lack of profcssionnl practi- 
cality. 

This is not the way forward. Teacher 
education must be planned and pro- 
vided as an integral part of higher 
education. This means that it must be 
passed back to the NAB whatever 
offence that may cause to the DBS's or 
the inspectors' pride. For its part the 
NAB must accept the need for tough- 
minded rationalization to produce a 
more coherent pattern of teacher 
education. There are stilt too many 
academically isolated units that do not 
make the most efficient use of re- 
sources. The incorporation of such 
units in largeT institutions cannot be 
avoided. Otcourse there is no need for 
a public sector monopoly. Mergers 
with universities ton should be encour- 
aged provided the universities arc 
prepared for total amalgamntion and 
abandon the demeaning arm's length 
paraphernalia of “collegiate'' degrees 
and the rest. 

No one doubts the need to raise 
standards in teacher education. The 
argument is about the best way to do 


compound its endemic weakness be- 
cause it would tend to sharpen the 
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academic aspects of teacher education. I 
By han^ng over subject teaching to I 
universities the academic weakness of 
the colleges would be emphasized and 
the standards of the proressional cle- 
riient with which they would be left 
called into question, what U needed is 
a securer integration between 
academic and professinnal elements, 
not the elevation of one nt the expense 
of the other. In the end there is no 
Blternalive to providing teacher educa- 
tion In large multl-faciiTiy insliltilluns- 
universlticB (if it is part of the muin- 
stream and not a satellite), 
polytechnics, and large colleges of 
mgner education with a diversity of 
advanced courses. The days of inde- 
pendent teacher education should be 
over. The trouble with the DES’s 
aroroach is that it is likely to prolong 
tms profitless independence. 


reviewTiewworkontbe^ritish | 
eednomy^MiUonFriedman's I 
thought, multanaUonals, the j 

New Deal, protectlomBm,and 
others (pages 20-25) | 
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A sharper focus overseas 



The future of space science 
Biological sciences books 
Profile ofSir John Harvey- 
Jones 

Peter Kneen on Gorbachov. 


The spectacle of 41 universities, 16 ] 

polytechnics and 33 colleges repre- 
sented in a single hall vying for the 
attention of overseas students would 
have been unthinkable a decade aw. 
The fact that such an event could tAe 
place last week In Malaysia under the 
guise of British Education Week with- 
out a welter of allegations of higher 
education ptostitutlng Itself showslust 
liow limes have changed. It has W 
come accepted that insBtutions have to 
go out in search of valuable busineu 
and that this can be done without 
offence if the operation h properly 
organized. 

Tncreaslnglyj universities and some 

B iiblie sector institutions are getting 
lelr act together, realizing that the 
recruitment of overseas students is too 
important to be left to chance. Many 
now have full-time posts responsible 
. tor both the recruitment and care of 
overseas students, and the the profes- 
sionalism that was evident in Kuala 
Lumpur in simple but Important areas 
such as stand designs ana promotional 
literature shows that consld^Ue lime 
and expertise is going Into the new 
ventures. 

- It was not ever thus - and; indeed, is 
not still in sonic places. Tliere are 
universities which, by. giving indivlduai 
departments n large snare of the feei 
. from any foreign students they recruit, 
tacitly encourage the kind of unco- 
ordinated, freelance octivity which has 
given British higher education a bod 
name o» occasion. Tliere have been 
instances of several representatives of 
different departments from ilje same 
university in the same city at the sa'iiie 


tipic, qot knowing of each oth 9 i;'s;{ v m<i 


presence. 

A number of universities also con- 
tinue to retain agents abroad, over 
whose activities they have little or no 
contioi, even in countries where they 
are already paying for the services of 
the Educational Counselling Service 
run by the British Council. And the 
absence of co-ordination spreads Into 
the Government's ranks, too, with the 
British Overseas Trade Bo^ spon- 
soring training missions which some- 
times cut across other initiatives and 
which have been known to promote 
eduicati^l institutions which are not 
even offering British qualifications. 
The whole area cries out for a body 
which will let the left hand know what 
the right Is doing; not a new tier of 
buceaucram, but a focal point. 

The ECS offers just such an oppor- 
if only it could achieve some 
stability itself. The trouble is that, as a 
newish venture itself, it is still to gain 
the full confidence of the universities 
ud is living from hand to mouth. 

. Although almost all the universities 
are now pa^ng their 
£S,00P a war, there arc constant 
murmun of dissatisfaction from some 
of those receiving small numbers of 
• students through the seheme and no 
wnaimy from one, year to the next 
how many subscribers there will be. 

Numbers are already artificially de- 
pressed by the universities' refusal to 
acc^t the colleges as members. A 
1 revi^qftho BCS is under way within 
I the British Council, with the expecta- 
r tion that the number of countnes In 
s w^ll; the smvice operates will be 

i.i .! tf<(lr^.^tii^pfepai[^ folpay moro; 


Average aqe of aca- 
demics continues to rise 
THES, May 2 

Happy birthday, DocIh . 
Quintock. 

Er, thank you, Maureeo. 

It is today, isn’t it? 

Oh yes. Tm afraid so. Pony- 
five very average years. 

Hardly average, Doctor Qoln- 1 
took. You’re a very disttng- I 
uished person. 1 was onlj 
reading the other day . . . 

No, Maureen. Youmis^' 
stand me. Not that kind of 
average. Average Age. Fottij- 
i five is the average age in this \ 
department. 

1 di n’t see how that . . . 

And in the university, Mao- 
reen . Forty-five is the avewgt 
age in the university. | 

But that doesn’t idcbp 

that ... ... 

And in all the universities id 
this couninf put togethet, 
Maureen. Forty-five is 
the average age for jw 
university teachers m fi® 
country. 

It’s only a statistical thtagy-K j 
doesn’t . . • i • ' 

And listen, Maureen. UsW . 

Fred Mulley. Ten years ^o.i 

was the average age as wd- 


But this is no way to run something as 
important to Britain, both in terms of 
finance and image abroad. There may 
be no accurate assessment of the value 
of overseas students to the British 
economy, but any businesman abroad 
will confirm that it is considerable. Sir 
Kenneth Berill, who has tried to make 
a dispassionate, realistic estimate, 
makes the annual figure at least £750 
million. Yet the gets only 
£100,000 from the so-calledfym pack- 
age of Government support. 

Britain’s share of the overseas stu- 
dent market is recovering, but it is 
nowhere near the point it had reached 
before the introduction of Cull-cost 
fees. At the same time, the United 
Slates, Australia and Japan are all 
siepfring up their efforts to recruit in an 
inCTeasmgly competitive situation, all 
enjoying consiaerable government 
suprart. A relatively tiny amount of 
public money would secure the future 
of the ECS and go a long way towards 
ensuring that the number of fee-paying 
students coming to Britain continues 
to rise. 

If the service , or some alternative , is 
not given the central backing it needs 
tQ establish itself properly, the full 
potential for attractbig a well-ba- 
lanced, highly-qualified overseas stu- 
wnt population to Britain may never ' 
be remized.. Already, freelance oper- 
ators are. ti^ng to mount. large-scale 
^niiting missions to countries such as 
China, where such an approach is 
. mdely held to be unsuitable. It would 
be unfortunate, to say the least , if the ' 
pood work which has gone into restor- . 
iqg Britain’s !tamished image abroad 
was undqnfl.:tio«{. - .f . r . 


That was hardly j 

Aad 18 years ago. 

Back in 1968. brfw 
your time. Danny Cohn B , 
dit. The Sorbonne. ^ , 
Short. Yes. Ted Short, ft i 
very year I started here- , 

average age. 

You mustn’t 'rtcn. 

And what -s more 
What’s more. In 200L ^ 
Odyssey year, Maureen^J^ 
Sprach . gj 

I'm 60. IVill I bo “A 1 
My own the 

5£..„asr»J?ss 

tion. - 

What? Where? 

ment. , 











